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Pf?EpflCE. 


» 

This\s neither a compendious nor comprehensive History of 
the Parsis nor a Critical Dissertation on their origin, manners or 
customs. It is only a collection of Essays written with the object 
of throwing fresh light on some dark corners of Parsi antiquities, 
by oifering new solutions of old difficulties or unearthing facts which 
have hitherto escaped discovery. It is the product of twenty-five 
years’ industrious study of the subject and of long-continued and 
persistent search for new materials and sources of information in 
all directions. The first, paper is probably the one round which 
controversy will gather. The writer must leave his arguments to be 
judged . on their merits and beg to remind critics that no finality is 
claimed for these suggestions which are avowedly tentative, and 
which he will be the first to abandon as soon as more satisfactory 
explanations are forthcoming. The second essay is the result of a 
somewhat meticulous study of the Musalman chronicles of Mahmud 
Begada for the purposes and from the viewpoint of Parsi history. 
In the third, some knowledge of the results of Hindu epigraphic 
research has been brought to bear on the elucidation of a synchronism 
which has puzzled two generations of Parsi scholars. The account of 
Mihrvaid and the paper which follows are based entirely on contem- 
porary documents discovered by the writer. In three other studies, 
the Postscripts of old Avesta-Pahlavi manuscripts have been, for the 
first time, laid under contribution for supplementing the meagre data 
i^for the history of the mediaeval period. One of these, the disquisi- 
tion on the ' Colophons of Mihrapan’ has attracted the attention of 
European Orientalists and has even appeared in a French garb in the 
Jounial Asiaiique (Sept.-Oct. ipis). In the last and longest contri- 
bution of the series, all the information that can be gleaned from the 



Persian Revayets about Parsi worthies of the i6th and lyth centuries 
has been collected together and brought under one view. At the 
same time, an attempt has been made to solve, in the light of the 
oldest and best manuscripts of these missives, a knotty point df 
Iranian chronology which has been frequently canvassed by Pahlavi 
scholars. | 

I 

It has not been possible to observe a strict uniformity in the 
transliteration of Oriental words and names, and the writer is also 

I 

painfully aware that the book is not without its share of the 
typographer's ineptitudes. He can only express his regret for these 
and other blemishes and hope for their removal in a second edijipn. 

S. H. Hodivala. 


Jundgadh, t^ih Dec. ip20. 



THE TRADITIONAL DATES OF PARSI HISTORY. 


( A paper read lefare the Society for the promotion of ZoroaslrUtn 
Research on 26th October', 191S.) 

I propose to devote an liour this evening to an esniUiination of those 
^ traditional dates in the history of the Indian Parsis which, in 
spite of manifold contradictions and inconsistencies, are stiU quoted 
with an almost unreasoning confidence by many othenvise well- 
informed persons, on account of their supposed antiquity or 
perhaps, only for want of anything better to take their place. It 
must be a matter of sinoere regret, all the same, to every one who 
desires to acquire and to diffuse a well-grounded knowledge of the 
history of our people in this country, that statements made on the 
margins and fly-leaves of compai’atively recent manuscripts by persons 
of whose competence, sources of information and sometimes even 
names, we are most unbUasfully ignomnt, should continue to be taken 
upon trust and employed as arguments by scholars even in the 
twentieth century. 

I have said that very few of these statements are propehly 
authenticated and that some of them are absolutely nameless. But 
this is not all. They exhibit the most bewildering diversity amongst 
themselves and, if we are to believe them, the same event (the 
arrival of the Parsis at Sanjan ) occurred in 772, 89S and 901 Yikram 
Samvat, i. e. 716, 839 and 905 A.O. 

There is the same conflict as to the year in which the Persian 
Zoroastrians must, according to these dates, have first begun to 
abandon their homes for religion and conscience’ sake. One of them 
would make it out to have occurred in 682 A.O., another about 651 
A.O., and a third as late as 721 A.C. ( 777 V. Samvat.) 

A much later event, about which for that reason, if for no other, 
we might suppose they would be in agreement, is the subject of a 
similar conflict. The Atash-Behram is said to have been brought 
from Bansdah to Navsari, according to one of these entries, in 1472 
V. Samvat, i.e. 1416 A.O., according to another in V. Samvat 1476, 
i. e. 1419 A.O., and not the least instructive fact about these rival 
dates is that both of them are demonstrably wrong, and that the 
Iranshah fire was taken to Navsari many years afterwards.! 


t Parsi Fialcash p. 5 and Nsta 
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The best known nnrt ino&t impoi-taut of these traditional entries 
the stateiuont which makes Pi-iday, Ifoz Bahinan, Mali Tir, 
ira^ un Shnd 9, (V.S, 772) the dato of the first landing of tho Persian 
iroastrians on Indian shores at Saujan. For this there has liitlierto 
son no older authority than Dastur Asiiandiarji Kamdiiiji, — in 
ho=,o xninaiihlefc on tlio Kabisali Contro\'orsy of 1826 — Kadim TaHkh 
'arsv ni Kauai ' — it first apiiears. But I have found it lately on a 
lank page in a MS. containing the Kistiah-i-Savjan and other tales 
1 vcr.-i", wliieh belongs to Krvad Maneckji Unwalla and 

,'hic!) 7mist bo at least one hundred and fifty years old. The actual 
rtji'cls in this ManuscrijJt are, 

''Udill ?l(f. U dft V VlHo/- 

The gist of Dastnr Aspandiaiji’s narrative, which throws light on 
»oui<‘ ‘lark x)laec'<, is that tho Zoroastrians in Persia were, thanks 
toli.e'v* knowledge of the Zend Avesjta and tire Jainaspi, warned 
forty-nine years before tho accession of Yazdajird of the Arab 
domination that was to come and that some of them forthmth 
abandoned tbeir homes for the woods and hills of Kohistan, in which 
they spent a hundred years in all. 

and ts>dl. «v'S5H=l«ldl d«tl eddWMl ^ 

5ll?l cl«(l «vlB 5HIH% ^iCdi SHV’^ldl 

d^ld ail?l cl aisA fid ‘H'f/gfn ^^?l d>^ 

H<H5Vdl wetdi <ld4 Sidl'd aniCdld and ddid yidl^l 

\SKll lay%ld*ft cld aHlsvCld ‘dR^l *ldl 0 Si 

=HiCl^4ll-Hd M^^mi 5HI<1 d (r/Sll Cld«l5l 

lilSln «i,oo) »ii aHlM% S«ll Mltm cMcl d 

^ VU anailfl aHlM^ ^I'Sl KliciiaHl. dW -HIS- 

'I'HdMt MlSll <l 0«li VJ{l?ll 3Hl=ll diCldl^l 
<l HlilM ^Slk dl4l IJirtl aiali 

d«aMl Hi'S! 4dl tl Wd di^3li Cl«fl 51^3 Micd>i 

<u> aHlM% doift&'d (SlluicUd ^d'HlSl ‘d'lSf) o/^li ^,^,11^ cjSfl. 

Siv aivl nlAiWlSd •dsitSHl. ( pp, 122-6). 
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Ho then tells the story of tho fifteen years spent in Old Hormuz: 
and the nineteen at Div, adding on his own authority, ( whatever 
value ive may attach to it ), that it was at the latter place that they 
acquired a knowledge of the Indian vernacular and Sanscrit 
learning and that they were obliged to seek a new homo hecanse the 
customs of the faith could not be properly observed there on account 
of tho rule of the Portuguese ? Rule of the Portuguese at Div in the 
8th century of Chi-ist 1 1 

cll^l ^‘4ycll4 “a'dld cl>4l aJleiM 

5HWI Cld^l (p, 126). 

Tho novelty introduced by Mm in the talc of the storm is i/hat the 
rcCugoes vowed not only an Atashbehram but a Baj and Afringiln, 
in the name of the angel on tho Behram-roz of every mouth. 

cl4t p. 127). 

In the account of the landing also ho is much more eiroum- 
stantial than the Aisse/i. Ho informs us that the Raja forbade any 
ono to land except four of then* wisest, on wMch that number of 
Mobeds went up to the Hindu chief, and again affecting that Perfect 
Number of the Pythagoreans, he assorts that the/ow Mohods ai.ked 
for a four days’ resnito, when the Raja required them to expound 
tho principles of their faith, which they did in sixteen shlokas— the 
square of four , — Then follows tho important passage about the land- 
ing which has boon the suhioet of endless discussion as well as 
confusion among ns. 

cll^ ill'll 

•Hrt 415^ ^isv 5i. ^ -m 'ts dll 6^1 cl « sdiSidl^l 

JA^I <^l. (p. 149). 

There is nothing added to the Kissah account of the first Atash- 
behram except that the day of installation is said to have been Roz 
Adar Mah Adar, without, auy mention of the year. Than again 
there is no notable departure from Bahman’s narrative except 
that in telling tho tale of the Sack of Sauj^n, Dastur Aspan- 
diarji declares that tho Iranshah was sent away to the Bausdah 
jungles hef<y)'e the battle with Alolkhan and makes no aUusion 
whatever to the tioolve years during whidi it is said by Bahman to 
have been hidden at BdJirot. 
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'hIH'U 4“iSl iflHl 

4<l 4{«€Wt <«’’3l£lH^ 

«l*l ^liiSlSli PH^ "SlW C-lilW (Sell 

cl^l^ Woo) at(3tl?ll «{lS«l5Hl. (p, 153. ) 

He then sums it all up thus with an eye to the real object of his 
pamphlet. 

Sil^l (acftsHl cl <l4’-(l SHlH'^l 

iSl?l«clW<il cll^l'wi HlSl © cl^i* a>l «? %W- 

«»li^'Hl4l ^c^ani^l ^lct?ll ?i« U ?iSWR 

efl^ ^ ^l<«' (&cll ^4^ 4tfit «<cl Xdd^ ^*=ft ^lejctl ^^^o 

«H«naHR?ll ^ m «11H 0. ( p. 157 ) 

It is needless to add that most of the new features in this 
narrative are of no particular interest or importance. They only 
supply additional illustrations, if such were wanted, of the process by 
which tmanthorised acoreiions grow aroxmd a small nucleus of 
primitive tradition. But there are in it two points which have an 
important hearing on the chronological question and deserve notice, 
in as much as they supply the links that were hitherto wanting for 
arriving at a just notion of the mental processes by which many 
of these results have been arrived at. 

The first and most instructive is the interpolation of the 
apocalyptic or prophetical element into the narrative of Bahman, 
The Persian Zoroastrians are said to have known aU about “ the evil 
to come ” and to have even made arrangements in anudpation, for 
their personal safety and liberty of conscience, forty-nine years before 
the accession of the last of the Sassanians, and nearly a decade 
before the beginning of the reign of Khosru Parviz, one of the longest 
and most glorious in the Sassanian epoch. The reason of all this 
strange patchwork it is not at all difficidt to understand. The Dastur 
had seen somewhere the figure 772 which I have shewn to exist in a 
MS. written probably before he was born, but it had to be fitted into 
the Kissdh account of the 100 years in Kohistan and, the 15 and 19 
years sj^nt at Hormuz and Div. If he had followed Bahman closely, 
the date of the landing woidd have been 766 AO., 770 A.O,, 776 A,0., 
or 785 A.O., according as the starting point adopted was 631 AO., the 
accession of Tajidajard, 830 AO., the date of the battle of Kadisiyah, 
641 A.D., the disastrous year of Nehavend, or 661 A.D., that of 
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Yazdajard’s murder. In no case however, could it have been anythiny 
near 716 A.O. (772 V. S.), and the only way to obtain that number 
■was to subtract froin the lowest of the four figures, 765, the number 
49, make the wanderings in Kohistan commence forty-nine years 
b^ore the earliest possible date that could be taken, viz. 631, A. 0. 
and press the Zend Avesta and the Jamaspi into his service. Thus 
A.C. 631-49=!A.D. 582+100 (Kohiatan) + 15 (Hormuz) + 19 (Div)^ 
716 A.O,=772 Vikrain Samvat. 

The traditional date of the consecration of the first Indian 
Firetemple at Sanjau, — ^Roz Adar Mah Adar 772 V. S., 721 A.C., is 
Tir>tliiTi( r more than a conjecture, a corollary of this hhincL&'td figure 
for the landing . As Bahman himself is absolutely silent about 
the period that intervened bet%veen the andval of the refugees and 
the consecration of the fire-temple, and merely says that one day 
the Dastiu-s waited on the Raja for permission to build an 
Atashbehei'am — it was aaauviad that many years had not elapsed. 
Perhaps it was thought by the glossators a matter of filial duty 
also to believe, that thoir devout airoostors had not allowed an 
unduly long interval to pass before fulfilling the vow which they had 
made in thoii- time of trouble. Five years; wero consequently taken 
to be sufficient for preparations, and Roz Adar Mah Adar was chosen 
,in preference to any other day because it was •that of the old Adar 
feast or Festival of Fire.* 

I will now take another of these entries, which is not at all 
generally known. Frvad Manockji Rnstomji HnwaUa has two mis- 
cellaneous volumes of Avesta, Sanscrit, Fazand and Persian writings 
in which it occurs in two forms ; one in the Gujarati character, 
another in the Pazand. The MSS. appear from a number of colophons 
scattered about in the odd comers of different folios to have been 
■wi'itton by Ervad Darabji Maneckji Pahlanji Fardmiji, about 1756 
A.C., Samvat 1806. The substance of both the entries is found in 
two places in the Introduction to Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharuoha’s 
edition of Neriosenghs Sanscrit Writings, (Pt. II. pi). XVIII-XIX.), but 
■with the important omission of the last item. 

In one of those MSS., we are promised ou folio 274, (B. M. U, 12) 

( * %'lcl etlSlPHl M ’ ) 

a “ detailed account of how or when the Atash Behram was brought 
from Sanjan. ” This promise is however not fulfillod there hut on 
a subsequent page in which we imd in Gujarati ; (Polio 290). 

* Alberani, Chronology of Ancient Nations, .SbcIuu. p. 2ri. 
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^’elcl VMV9 >li gR; 5 -!l ctt. ^at ^1^-ft C^ 


Mo >WX^& dfii 

Mo) 

loo '^l^tcllddi 

\oo 

1H ^RMoVSdi 

1H 

^Iddi 

•Iti 

300 y'<r»idMi 

300 

\'i dw(i 

lY 




Tho Pazand entry on Polio 119 Of B. M. IT. 11 is as follows : 

m\3 y^H S5x3,'i Sini 5l^€l*i' 

3H’5lMf^ ^=1 i{. 

%1141 Hd«d(&. 

ll^=tclld ^ %USl. 

MWa5^6 m\. 

{H ^IK-l. 

^■<wld yiCH. 

HWl yitH. 

« ^11. [^oe] 

A similar statement— but witb some differences — is found in a 
Miscellaneous Notebook of the late Dastur Eraohji Sorabji Meherji 
Rana’s, copied from some soxirce which, contrary to the practice of 
that laborious and painstaking scholar, is not mentioned. 

XSOV9 yii ^'dcl t-lSl cim t-ioftri 

4u31»hI cl»{l dijilUsi &. 

\o ^clitRk ’hfe'Hl y=Hl^ <»)^^u5lldl Cl«ll m. 

^0 0 

I’M 

\u ^\d di%. 

300 ^idwiiaidi di^i. 

Vi dKl*tRi d^lft. 
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MHV Mi =Hl^3Hl cl^ ^IHcl iJnsV^- 

«'?{! eisQ^ MMV m\ d. 

<53M?l loM^ 

^ aH«i®aMrl SllW cl 

^''Hfl 1V^< W»l«»'£«V^fl‘Hi 6ll^SHl. cl^ W'Hrt 1\Y^ 

eiaft'l 3 MO «lWl t 

Now 777 + 50 +■ 100 + 16 + 19 + 800 + 14 ■■ 1276 only. But the total is 
1475. It follows that we must suppose the writer of the E.M.U. MSS, tc 
have meant that they spent the (“usl) remaining 200 years in NaTsari 
in which of course he follows the Kisaah. You wiU note here that tht 
hpeeulative chronologer, — whoever ho was — to whom we are indcbtec 
for this reckoning, had a toiminal point and wanted a startin; 
Ijoint. If he had worked backwards and attempted to follow thi 
Kiasah closely, he would have had to put the starthig point o 
the wanderings in 701 .A.D. = 815 V. Samvat, Thus, 

V.S.1475 — 14(Bansdah) =• 1461 — 12 (Barot) = 1140— 200 (Gujra 
towns) = 1219 — 300 (Sanjan) = 949 — 19 (Div) = 980 — 16 Hormu' 
= 915 — 100 (Kohistau) = 815 V. Somvat 701 A,C. But there wa 
no traditional figure corresponding to this. The traditional date 
were only A.C. 716 and 721, and of these, the last was the nearest b; 
five. What was to be done V Why, to draw upon tho ■vague traditio 
wliich spoke of a cycle of foi'ty-nine or fifty-one or fifty yearf 
wanderings in Kohistau. That there was some such notion fioatin 
about, some faint idea of a cycle of fifty (or forty-nine or fifty-one 
which was differentiated some how from the century spent! 
Kohistau, is apparent from the manner in which Dastur Aspandiar 
also has handled his figures. The difference between the tw 
methods is this. Aspandiajji made the 49 years a part of tho Kohista 
century, placing them in the very beginning. The other speculate 
placed it at the end and tacked it on there, for Aspandiarji’s treatmer 
involved tho unthinkable supposition of making the wandering 
commence ata time when there were no signs of the fall of th 
Persian monai’chy. 

But this gave him only V. Samvat 780 ; Thus, 

V. Samvat 1475— (14 + 12 + 200 + 800 + 19 + 16+100 + 50) = 145 
-710 =. 705 V, S. - 709 A. 0. 

1 NdvsAci Mchrji Kana Libtaty MS. F. 23, 



But tliis also did not fit in witlx any of tlie traditional flgui 
Wliat thon was to bo done I "Wliy, knock out the 12 years of Balir 
for was thoro not a tradition (of wliich also Ave liave beard the ec 
in Aspandiarji, and which is the second, in point above I'ef erred I 
tliat tho Sanjan fix’e was sent to the Bansdah jungles at once a 
iefore tho sack. The account would then stand tlius ; 

V. Sainvat 1176— (14+200 + 300 + 10 + 15 + 100 + 50)=1475— ( 
= V. S. 777 = 721 A O. 

And bO Avc got a figure identical witli one of the two troditioi 
numboi's. It is not made the date of the Arrival, because that woi 
entail the unthinkable notion I have already referred to, but of t 
Comnionfcinenb of the Wanderings — ^tAvo very different events, it 
true, and separated by many dec<i<*es, from each other ; but are n 
tho Numoml.s exactly tlio same as those handed doAvn from old tim 
for the date of some f/rcat evenly — « hatever it Avas — and is that n 
sufiicieut I 

Noav how did this idea of a fafty year’s additional AVandorin 
orighiate '{ I boliovo Ave must look for the source in the Kiaeah- 
OQuplet of AVhich ha^ been ingeniously made a peg on AAdiich to hai 
•this new item, 



j lx's T Atx fS 



»U 


U^U jyf 


A isi 

jyf jl 


3 


— t 

1 


)saA 

^ If i ( Ai 





i3 

J 


lylA 


1 iStJ 

** 

J 

3 iS 

U f ^la/o 


saA /] jUii 

AJ IjilAjl 

— JUtiVe 

A) dots 

(/*r 



“When the Kingdom haddei»rted from King Yazdajard an 
tho enemy of the faith came and seized his throne, from that perio 
Iran AVtw shattered. Alas, that that land of the True Faith becam 
desolate. In those times, or during that period [BadimgdJii) everyon 
was scattered, (Pi/j-dyaneZ), everyone whose heart Avas bound u 
with the Zand and Fazaud. Thou tlie Behdins and the Dastui 
concealed themselves altogether and could not perform the cert 
monies of the Faith, and they abandoned for the sake of thei 
religion their liabltutions, places, gardens, palaces and halls. The 
remained a hundred years in Kohistan, when their conditio 
became of this de.scription,” (i. a when they were unable to perforr 
the coremonies of the faith on account of persoctitiou.) 
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If we narrow] j”- examine tlie language of Baliman, we can easily 
understand the mental processes of these latter-day chronolo gists. 

‘ When the Kingdom had departed from King Yazdajard, from 
that period, Iran was shattered.* 

This couplet can furnish and to our knowledge has furnished 
three different starting points and therefore three different dates 
for the aiTival at San’an — 770, 776 and 785 A. C. 

It would not be at all difficult to maintain that the Kingdom 
departed from the Sassaniansiu 636 A. C., when the Persian host was 
routed at Kadisiyah, — or in fill A. O., when the doom of the Iranian 
Monarchy was pronoxincod on the fatal hold of Nahavend, or in 
651 A. 0., when the hapless monarch was murdered in the Mill at 
Marv-i-SliAhjiln. According as one or other of these three starting 
points was pi’ofei’red, one or other date would be put forward as 
the true year. Indeed, Mr J. J. Mody, favoured 775 in 1903**, 765 in 
1903* and stood xip for 785 in 1008, 1 and 721 is, as I have shewn, 
only a manipulated rooult of 705. 

If wo proceed furtlier, we read (Badtogfihi) “ During 

that period or that interval, everyone’ was scattered,” and it is only 
after this statement about their having been scattered, that we are in 
formed of the Dasturs and Behdins concealing themselves in Kohistan 
and remaining there a hundred years. Now (Bad&ngiihi) is 

a delightfully vague phrase which may be made to mean a period of 
almost any length or brevity. It was also noted, in the usual style 
of glossators, that (parkgandan) came first and lyAl* (ylfl 

(Nihin shudan) afterwards. What more nattual than to suppose 
that a certain period intervened between the loss of the monarchy 
and the beginning of the concealment in Kohistan and then to take 
this initial period to have been about half as long as the Koliistan 
Century ? 

And there you have the genesis of the Fifty years o^ ‘ ’ 

— ' Mutafarrak,’ which is the exact Arabic eqixivalent of the 
Persian •j.j " paragand.” 

A fexv words about the minor and feebler streams of tradition 
to which I have more than once alluded in the course of this 
discussion will not perhaps be out of place here. That all sorts 
of confident statements aboxit details were interpolated in course 

* B. B. K. A. S. Joamal Vol. XXI p. lo and Centenary Volume p. 234. 
t A few Events in the Early History of the Parsis p, 9. 

2 
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of tiiniej wo liave already seen from tho iiarrativo of /ispaudiarji* 
We know that tradition abhors a vacuum and dearly loves to fill 
Tip any little gaps that happen to have been left. Wo have hoard 
of tlie four Dasturs, the four days of respitGi the Baliram Roz 
iVfringau and we all know that the usual explanation of the Parsi 
aversion from eating beef is still connected in the popular mind witb 
an imdertaking to that effect supposed to have been given to Jadi 
Rana at the time of landing, although there is not a word about 
beef eating in the five conditions imposed by the Hindu chief in the 
Kisaeh-i-Sanjan or in the famous sixteen Shlokas of Akkdh&ru. 

All this points to otlior streams of tradition and we have a proof 
of the same in the curious ‘Discovery of tlie Banyans and the 
Pcrsces “ of Henry Lord, (l(i2l) who was at Surat about the same 
time as Balujinn live/1 at Nav.snri and who wrote his account from 
information given by a Parsi of that town “ whose long employment 
in the Company’s service had brought him to a mediocrity in the 
English tongue.” 

After relating that the “Arabian captains of the sect of 
Mahomed” invaded Persia in the reign of Yazdajard and that 
Yazdajard " was foreed to fly to Karason (Khorasan) whore ho died 
suddenly,” he says : 

“These Persues not cndiTring to live contrary to the precept oi 
their own law and Ics-* able to reject their yoke, many of them by 
privy escape and as close conveyance as they might, of their goods 
and substance, determined on a voyage for the Indies piirpo.sing tc 
prove tlio mildness of the Banian Rajahs, if from these, though thoy 
lived in subjection for matter of government, they might obtair 
liberty of conscience in course of religion. So repairing to Jasques 
a place in the ^er^lan Gulf, they obtained a licet of seven junks, tc 
convey them and ihcius us mei-chantmcn bound for the shores o' 
India in course of trade and merchandise. It happened tliat in safety 
they made to th«‘ land of St. John’s on the shores of India, an< 
arrived together at or near the port of Srvaly, the usual receptach 
of such shiiipcra m arrive there. A treaty was made by some o. 
them with a Rajah living at Nimcety [Navsari] publishing then 
aggrievanccs and the cause of thoir coming thither, as also of thei; 
suit to bo admitted as aojourners with them, using their own lay 
and religion, but yielding themselves in subjection to their govern 
meat upon iwyment of homage and tribute, they wore odmitted t( 
land the passengers contained in five of their junks. 
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“ The other two jimks remaining, one of them put into the road 
of Swaley, and treated with a Rajah that then resided at Bariyav, 
neere unto Surat, who entertained them on liice conditions to the 
former : but the Rajah of that place having wars with a neigbouiing 
rajah who got tlio conquest, liic Persees that resided with the 
conquered wore all put to the sword as adherents to the enemy. 
The last jniik coasted along the shores and arrived at Cambay, 
where they wore rer-eived upon the prementioned conditions, so 
that howsoever this people have been dispersed in India since their 
arrival, ifc has been fioiu some of these phices.”* 

You will see that if Aspandiarji has /our Dastiws and s four days' 
robjiito and drops llarot and brings in the Portuguese at Riv in the 
Slh Century, Lord and his informant are not very far behind, They 
have sevSu ships, one of which sails to Bai’iav and another to Cambay. 
Five only of the seven make to the land of St, John’s in safety, but 
arrive somehoAv at Sivaley — “ the usual receptacle of such Shippers 
as arrive there, ” no donht in the 17tb, but not therefore in tha 8th 
Century — aud make the treaty with a Rajah of neither Sanjnn nor 
Swaley but ‘Nuneory.’ The inconsistencies in this halting and 
incongruous nariutive scarcely deservo or recpiire any express 
mention, bub the quotation proves that there wore other traditional 
versions which Avere available to and occasionally made use of 
by those curious inquirers, who speculated on these events in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries much as we have done in the 
nineteenth and do in the tAventieth. 

Thei’e is still another date for the landing at Sanjfcn which, 
though it is mentioned in the Farsi Praleash, has found little favour, 
and so far as I knoAV lias been never referred to by any one who has 
taken part in tliese discussions; but that may be perhaps only 
because it is hidden away in the supplement of that most valuable 
repertory of facts. Mr. Boiuanji Patell says that in a MS. of the 
Kissali-i-Sarjan in the handwriting of Dastnr Rustamji Tehmulji 
Mirza of Udwiirii, dated V. Samvat 1872=1816 A, C., there is a note 
to the effect that the Parsis first landed at Sanjan on Sunday, Roz 1, 
Mah 4, Samvat 895 = 830 A. C.t 

Here the Parsi Poz Mah is all but identical Avith that given by 
Dastnr Aspandiarji — ^Roz Bahraan, Mah Tir, — though the week day 
and year are different. 

* Discovery of tlw Scot of awl the Keligiun of the I’ersecs, pp, »-4 cd. 1630, 

rinkerton. Travels, VIII, SS 4 ' 7 - 

t Paisi Prakosh, Part X. p. 839, 
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It is perTiaps scarcely wortli wMle to trouble about auoli an 
•absolutely unsupported atatenaent, going not further back than 
A. C. 1816 — and I have not been at all anxious about obtaining a clue 
to it, but if we add up, 

(651 50 100 + 15 + 19) we get 835 A, 0. =■ 891 V. Samvat which ii 

only four short of 895 V. Samvat. Perhaps this arithmetician 
• took Avhat I have called the initial period to be not 49 or 50 oi 
61 years but 54. 

Now let us take the traditional dates for the Navsari Atash 
Bahrain which am two, though both of them have been given up as 
irreconcilable ivith the Kisaah as well as with history by modera 
writers. 

The date 1416 A.D.=1472V. Samvat is given by Anquetilf an<3 
■ seems to have been inserted soineivhere in his copy of the Kissah, 
It is also girou by Dasbur Shapiu'ji Sanjana in his Ki88a7i~i-Atash' 
be)iei'aiH-i-Navaari written in 1766. 

*' If you Avould know the Yezdajardi year (in which this took 
jilace) read seven huudi'ed and eighty five (Tazdajardi=1416 A.C.) 

It appears to have been obtained by adding to A.C. 716 — ^tho 
favoiu'ite date of the landing — ^700, the number of years in round 
numbers which, according to the generally received interpretation of 
a much-discussed couplet iu the Kisaah, intervened between the land- 
ing and the installation of the Atash Behram at Navsari. Let us see 
what Balunan says: 

J 3j — j J U lyLi^Aj 

*j*ia jo (yUr _ Aijtj; jj 

* * -4: * S! * * 

They ( tlie Indian ParsuiM ) spent three hundred years less or 
more at Sanjan sifter the landing and spread to Vankaner, Broach 
Nao-sari, Anklesar and Cambay dtu-ing the two hundred years that 
- followed. 


»» M«yi7s8. obtained his copy of the Kissah 
before 24th Match 1759 ^>*<1 started from Boml^y on 28lh April 1761. 


on or 
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•R fLTimn.Ti then says that a few Dasturs’ households remained at 
Sanjan and he singles out for praise a priest of the name Khuahmast, 
a.f?riing that his son Khtijastah was always performing the Tazashne' 
and Baj ceremonies. Lastly, we have: 

jJLt duOMf 

li) ~ ^ yJJ* u) 

“ In way seven hundred years elapsed and his descendants- 
multiplied in the town. When some years passed over them, the 
heavens became untoward or unfavourable to them in this manner. ” 

It is not easy to reconcile these seven h/wnd/red yea/rs with the 
statement about 800+200=500 which just prceedes it and it has been 
held by some that the couplet is an interpolation, though of the the 
six Mss. of the Kissah—sovoA of them very good and old — ^whieh I have 
seen, there is not one in which it does not occur. Other critics have 
out of it made capital for discrediting as worthless a writer who 
speaJcs of five hundred years in one line and suddenly throws seven 
hundred at our heads without any explanation. I ought to add that’ 
there is a MS of the Kisaah lying upon the table which reads e 
for A-ai,. It is probablya copy ist’s emendation but it is ingenious- 
and also interesting as indicating that the line had exercised the 
ingenuity of our predecessors as it has oims. It is also ’worth noting 
that Dastur Shapurji Sanjana takes the verse to mean -that the 
seven Jmndredih year of the TesdeQwrdi era had now arrived. 

Anquetil du Perron is always worth hearing on such a matter. 
Let ns therefore see what he has to say about it. 

" Les 700 et 500 ans sont des comptes ronds au lieu de 750 i 760' 
et 580 ou 680. Le auteur de eette relation adopte ordinairement le 
plus courts et ses rdsultdts sont difficiles a reeoncilier avec la suite 
des evenemens. Je suppose qu’il calcale d’apres I’epoque d’lezdedjerd 
quoiq’il ne le nomme qu’ a la fin, a I’occasion du transport du feu 
Bahram d ITausari. 

“ The seven and five hundred years are round numbers instead 
of 760 to 760 and 500 or 580. The author of this narrative ordinarily 
adopts the greatest brevity and his results are difficult to reconcile 
with the sequence of events. I suppose that he calculates according 
the era of Yezdejard which he does not mention opto the end, on 
the occasion of the transportation of the fire of Bahram to Nausari.” 


Zende Avesta, Tome I. Pte, I. cccxx — i. 
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This shows that Aiiquetil at least entertained no suspicions as t 
'the genuineness of the couplet. He is jiefectly right in holding tha 
700 is only a round number, and I take it that what Bahman himsel 
meant -was this. Five hundred years had elapsed since the arrival c 
the Parsis at Sanjan but 034 (200 + 300 + 15 + 19 + 100), in roun 
numbers .seven hundred, had passed since the abandonment of thei 
homes or the beyinning of their wanderings or since the loss of Llim 
eminvp. And this is what Dastur Shapurji Sanjana also says. 

ha-tly, lot us take the other date for the Navsari Fire Templi 
Sir. Kl\ai*.di(’dji Kama was tho fii’st to make public mention of i 
iii the I'u'tlfijrirtli 7V/n7Ji ( 1870, p. 39) merely stating that he ha 
ohiaiiicd it fi'oni a “friend.” Fight years later, Mr. Bomanji Pat 
{pioted it from a .MH. of Yushts and Niraiigs copied in Saiuvat 1850- 
1800 AC - by l^’roihiii Franiarz Sanjana, from an older MS. date 
17U fiaiuvat, 10 j 8 A.(J, But Mr. Bomanji did nob give tho Hind 
,'Uhi, It also 00 ur. In a MS. Kotebook of Dastur Erachji'Sohrnb 
lifeheiji liana’s in the Navsari Meherji Eana Library (MS. F. 53 
The statemout purports to be that the Iranshah was brougl 
from Bansda au<l installed at Navsari on Wednesday, Asht 
Shut! .1, BOiS Mahrcopand, Mah Shahrivar, 1475 Samvat - 20b 
June 0. S. (1119, A.O. ) 

litre I may be permitted to add a few words about the R< 
Mah — Mnhre-paud— Shahrivar «■ 2Ctb June. To me, the idea « 
Pai-sL attempting to bring over the sacred fire from Bansdah — moj 
than fitty miles, at that time of the year, through jungles and alon 
road s which are all but imiiassable oven now during the rainy aeasoj 
appe 11 1 exceedingly iuiprohable. I propose to discuss this questio 
in dehul in another iiaper and so it will suffice here to say that th 
argument:, adv.ineed againet it by Mr, Bomanji Patel himself ha^ 
beim genoially aef'pled by studeuts of our early history and tbi 
everything points to the Atashbeheram having been taken for th 
first time to NaVauri at a much later period. 

There can bo little difficulty now in perceiving that almost a 
those calculators have drawn from a common foimtain-head of on 
or wiitten tratUtioa, and that tho divergences are due to confliotin 
intci’pretat ions of that bourec, attempts to supply its omissions, rei 
or suppi >-ed, and to minor streanis of tradition which did not eomman 
the same geiu'ral acquiescence, but which still survived in tho mine 
. and metuorios of small sections of the population. The origini 
stream of tradition, it is noedioss to say, is found orystalllzod in tl 
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Kiaaah-IrSanjan, -wliich in point of time is undoiiljtcdly earlier than 
many of those odd entries, and the discrepancies can he easily 
accounted for by the ambiguities, obscurities and doubtful readings 
of Bahzann’s teist, 

I do not i)roposc to discuss here the merits and demerits of Boh- 
man’a interesting work, but it is plain that Bahman is not and does 
not profess to be an accurate ehroaologist. There is not a single date 
to be found in his eight or nine hxmdi’cd lines except that of the com- 
position of tlie iioein itself in the Khhtimhh. Bio never says of any 
event Lliat it occurred in sixeh and such a year of such and such an era. 
He nieriily implies that certain tilings hayiwncd after the extmotion 
of the t-lt'iMrmktib poioer and the domination of the Juddin — the Arabs 
— a phra'<G which is oxcoedingly vague. Anciuotil du Perron noticed 
more than loO years since that Bahman deals in round numbers (100, 
200, 800, fiOO. and 700 ) ; and as if to impress upon his readers that his 
are round uviinbcrs onlj'-, he explicitly declares in one place that the 
number of years spent in Sanjan before sproacling into the towns 
of Gujiat was ‘ three hundred, mare or loan, ” j (Kamo-bish). 
But whereas Bahman is professedly vague and oiienly declares his 
numhers to be bixt approximately correct, his ambitious glossators, 
not content with such indefinite information, have aspii'ed to evolve 
out of his succinct nai'rative, by more or less ingenious or imaginative 
constructions of his phrases and chance expressions, clironological 
schemes of their owm, w^hich have aggravated the confusion and 
made it almost imiiossible for Us to arrive at the truth. 

It is consequently easy to see that while exhibiting many appar- 
ently inexpheable differences, all these calculations bear throughout a 
curious family resemblance. It is evident at a glance that there are 
some items in the reckoning which are common to all of them, some 
postulates which all of them accept without question. At the same 
time, there appear to bo a few indeterminate factors which every 
one manipulates according to his own sweet will, and in such fashion 
as will bring up the preconceived result that is required by himself. 
I do not think there can be any serious doubts about these manipula- 
tions or the artificial character of all these reckonings. 

What then are we to conclude? Why this, that the sooner we 
relegate these figures as they note are to the limbo of exploded errors, 
the better for the early reconstruction on a sound critical basis of our 


* Tome I. Tte I, cccxx note. 
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History. I may be wrong, but after an honest attempt to arrive at 
the truth 'ivith all the strength of my understanding, I am oompelled: 
to believe that they are not at all like the dates with which our 
historical Tnn.TnmlH have made us familiar, precise and reliable state- 
ments as to the sequence of events which were recorded at the time 
when, or not long after the events themselves occurred. I believe 
these statements to be speculative dates, calculated dates, ex post 
faeto results of calculations made upon the basis of a few generally 
accepted postulates, but combined diversely by different persons 
with conjectures, emendations and probable estimates of their 
own. In other words, I believe these statements to be the fruits of 
that historical curiosity which is always a plant of late growth 
even among civilized nations, and to be therefore comparatively 
modem. I believe them to have now misled and bemldered us, 
in nil conscience, for a sufQoiently loitg period, and I cannot but 
tbink that if in spite of making notable progress in other branches 
of Iranian research, our ignorance of early Farsi history in this 
country is to-day almost as ,, dense as it was fifty or even a hundred 
years ago, it is due in no small measure to the obsession exercised by 
these unluoky numerals. 

At the same time, I heg that you will not misunderstand me. 
When I say that these entries are not worthy of acceptance, at 
least in tehir present form, and that most of them are based on 
speculative or ex post facto calculations, I do not mean that those 
who jotted them down at odd moments on margins and fly leaves, 
had any knowledge of their unanthenticity or any intention to 
delude or even to perplex any body. All I mean is that those wha 
first made these calculations and those who copied their results, were 
men, who like ourselves, were anxious to know when these most 
interesting events occurred and how those events were correlated the 
one to the other. Just as chronological systems have been con- 
structed in our own days, just as Dr. Wilson propounded one with 
his Jayadeva for JadiBana and A,C. 1607 for the Sack of Sanjan,* 
just as Wilford put forward another with his three different emigra- 
tions, and eighteen thousand refugees,! just as the compiler of the 
Bombay Gazetteer has Hs, just as every one of these has had and 
perhaps, still has followers, so these forerunners of ours in the same 
department of inqtiiry made up systems of their own by accepting or 

• Indian Antiquary Vol. I Ft. I, B. a R. A, a Journal I. i8a 

t Asiatic Rcseaictm IK. ^35. 


rejeotingt favouring or disfavouring some view about this, that or 
the other detail Far from intending to deomve any body, they were 
deceived themselves. Far from being open to any imputation of bad 
faith, theirs were honest attempts, pioneer attempts, to construct for 
the satisfaction of their own understandings an intelligible 
chronology out of their materials. To adopt another comparison, 
which ought to go home to this Society at least, if to no other, they 
attempted to do something like what so many writers, Viatic and 
European, Alberuni and Hamza Isfahan!, Tabari and Firdusi, Malcolm 
and Mordtmann, Ooseley and Bawlinson have attempted to do for 
the chronology of the Sassanians, the Ashkanians, or the Klanians. 
The calculator who first pitched upon Samvat H72 or 777 was na 
more to blame than Malcolm and others of his ilk who thought 
Cyrus was identical with Kaikhusru or Darius Hyst&spes with the 
Avestan Yishtaspa and raised on that basis an imposing superstruo- 
ture of synchronisms which has been long since blown down to the 
ground. He was mistaken as we now know Malcolm to have been, 
but he was as honest an investigator as Sir John or any other of ihe 
numerous host— Arab, French, German or English— who have been 
fighting over the bones of the Sassanians and Eianians. 
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THE TRADITIONAL DATES OP PARSI HISTORY. 

(A paper read before the Society for the Promotion of ’Zoroastrian 
Research on IBth November, 1913.) * 

I propose to submit for your dispassionate consideration to-day 
a new view of tbe second of the two most important traditional 
dates in the early bistory of our people, according to which tht 
Sanjan fire is said to have been brought from Binsda to Navsari or 
Soz29, MahO, AshAd Shud 5, Wednesday, Samvat 1476 [A.Y. 788; 
2Cth June 1419 A. 0., Old Style.]. 

This statement is found mentioned in print for the first time in 
the ‘ Yasdajardi Tdrikh ' of Mr. K. R. Kama (1870) as one of twe 
old Hindu-Parsi synchronisms for which he was indebted to som« 
friends unnamed. 

m H li. ”* 

Eight years later, Mr. Bahmanji Bahramji Patell wrote j 

“Sis ^4^ M ^ \V9\Y (W. 

•4 mami \w. JH'ovnaii^ m^L ^ cl Mi m«cIi 

ci«ll ell'll^ dlls'll ^1*HCI (vC \^oo) dl 

»l, IAM HiCd '^HctW »li 

»U»lW=H£ll5l Nlll 4ctl, cldt 

cisfi (sW %'dci IWH, dHA ii ( cll. Ml 

«ad, IVIK U. «.) S<1 4l^?ll 51^*155 ctsil 

cl^lwc ail. ai'allffi) <widftM23 dtelall Hl5l-{1 
^ll^lmlMl cl*ll flcRl 3l aniM^l icll cl 

H^i^ -HOlcll Wll^ €liAd ClHl<lvira tHitfiBl -j^lrtl 31 el«^>ii wud® 
3HI<1 di^l. 

“ Mr. Rustomji Jamshedji Bamboatwalla, a Zoroaatrian of this 
city has shown us a M S. of Tashts and Nvrangs copied at Bulsar 
inSamvat 1856 (A. 0.1800) by Frednn Framarz Sanjana from an 
old Codex of the Yazaehne written at Navsari in Samvat 1714 
(A 0. 1668) by Dastur Hamjiar Ram Sanjana. In this MS. the 

• A few passages have been added and two or three points further ebibotatedi 
I YiMiaJardi Tiriih f. 39. 

3, Parti Praiatb, 5. Rote. 
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fire temple of Sanjan is said to have been brought to Mavsari on iRoi 
29, Mah 6, Samvat 1475 (26th June, 1419 A 0.), The date for the some 
event which has been given to us by Dasturs Erachji and Jamaspj 
Sohiabji Meheiji Rana and Ervad Maneherji Jamaspji Vacha oi 
Bombay from notes in their posssession is in complete agreement with 
the above. But considering the actual historical facbs, ii is not at 
all ^possible for the fire temple to have been brought to Navaan 
in that year.” 

Now we have aU felt the weight of some at least of the argu- 
ments which can be urged against this chronological statement. In 
the first place, it is not in accord with the Kiaaeh-i-Sanfan, The 
author of that narrative places the transportation of the Iranshah 
from Bansda to Navsari, twenty-sis years after the sack of Sanjan 
by Sultan Mahmud Begada. But Mahmud came to the throne only 
in 1459 A. C.‘, so that if there is any truth in the Kisseh account, 
the event could not have, by auy means, taken place before 1485 A. C. 
Secondly, it is admitted on all hands that Changa Asa was the 
Behedin who took the most prominent part in inducing the priest- 
hoods of Sanjan and Navsari to compromise their differences and' 
iostal the sacred fire at the latter town. But the Revayets— contem- 
porary documents of imimpeaohable authority on such a question — . 
■represent Changa as living between 1478 and 1511 A> C.* If Changa 
then, was even a hundred years old in 1511 A. 0., he]would be only a 
boy of eight in 1419, A, 0., and if he was ninety or less, he would 
not have been born at all at the time. On the other hand, actual 
calculation has discovered that the five items here mentioned, 
the Porsi Boz Mah, the Hindu tithi and the week-day, all coincide 
for the year 1475 (Vikram Samvat)', a most remarkable fact in 
favour of the authenticity of o part, at least, of the entry, as it is not 
very likely that any Zoroastrion priest possessed in the subsequent 
centuries the knowledge and mathematical equipment necessary for 
computing correctly from the Farsi date the corresponding TTfndu 
tithi or 'uiba versa. And supposing there was some person capable 
of doing this, it is difficnlt to understand why he should have gone 
out of his way and taken the unnecessary trouble of working out two 

3 Bayley, History of Gttjaiat, ifilj Bombay Teart, yj, 

LutfuUa’s Tiaulation, 41 ;Btiggs, Ferishta, IV. 43 - 45 . 

4 Fars£ Prakash, 6-7, Emd M. R. Unwalla’s Lithographed Text of Damb Hornuukt- 
yar’s Revayet, II, 375-396. 

5 yatdajariU Tirihh, 39-40. 
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aates when ono-either the Parsi Rozor the Hindu TitU-wouId' 
have sufBced by] itself. 

What then can be the solution of this puzzle, for s«<^ it 
is. It is porf eotly certain that the week day, the Eoz Mah and the 
Tithi an tally for the Vikram Saaavat 1475, but it is almost 
equally certain that the event associated with the day in qnwtion 
did not occur in that year at alk The only tenable suppositionis- 
iiiat the Roz Mah and Tithi portion of the memorandum is correct, 
but that the statement concerning the Navsari Fire temple is 
unhisfcorieal i in other words that some intereaUng or metnorable event 
did occur on Eoz gtf, Mah 6, Ashad Shvd B, V. S. IpB, lut thxt it 
wcw not the inatallatvyn of the sacred fire at Nvaa/n, 

I am happy to be able to exhibit to you today not only tho 
Bainboatwalla MS. seen by Mr. Bahmanji Patell, but its original,, 
the collection of Yashts and Nirangs transcribed in Samvat 1714 
(1668 A. C.). For the first, I have to make my acknowledgements to- 
Mr. Bamboatwalla’s daughter, Mrs. I)ossibaiE.Ohinai, for the second, 
to a member of your own Society, Ervad Manekji R. XJnwalla. 

The actual words employed in the Bamboatwalla MS. are : 

^il WiW% tXHl 

(Heading in red ink.) 

fl CW W9M ’tlM wtt'HW iiS H 9ft- 

»ilW Cli6l*(l 

“iiCld wiofHd »l«{l «lV) 31 d 611^1 

(JziaswiR RR ^l|l' d2,«dvl »l aH«l6l ^»l- 

V *(l 9fl W’clcl \i\ii at 

(Written in black ink.) 

tlMcl'ai 3l. 3l. 3l. Si. 

3l(!^ ^i4l, ( in red ink ), 3i an^iei SctR eivflril ei''»ft»il efaidRsi' 

dIH 3l. 3l. »l. SWCld al. SM »!, 3|, 

NSH 3l^ « Hd IttlV ril «l3l€ d ai^liwl did i^Kl &. 

6. 1 am iniiebted to Mi, M. P. Khaiegat I. C. S. for britigicg home to my miiicl thia 
ti{oi£cuit result of the chTODoIogicat coiocideace. 
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Before disensemg the meaning of the passage itself, let us hear 
what the copyist Freduu Fi'diinarz tells us of the history of the 
memorandum, his own manuscript and of its orgiuals. • 

“ This was written,” he declares, “ from an old book, the writer 
of which had himself transcribed it” (tie memorandum not the 
entire manuscript) “from an ancient codex of the Yazashne in the 
handwriting of Dastur Hamji&r BAm Sanj&n&, 

“ This book was copied in Balsar by me, Brvad Predun Brvad 
PVamarz, Er^ad Rustam, Ervad Khurshed, Ervad Hoshang SaujAnA 
on the blessed day Shahrivar, the blessed mouth Shahrivar, Samvat 
1856. The name of the writer of the old book was Ervad Hormaz:- 
y&r, Ervad Framroze Ervad Kamdin Ervad Kuka Ervad Hormazdyar 
Ervad Padam, and he transcribed it in the Samvatyear 1714.1 have 
copied my book from his original. ” 

You will notice that there are material differences between the 
paraphrase of Mr. Bohmonji Fatell and the actual statements of 
Fredmi Framarz, and nothing perhaps can better illustrate ihe 
danger of relying without verification even on the most careful 
writers in such small points. 

In the first place, Freduu Framarz of the BamboatwAllA volume^ 
does not at all assert ( as Mr. Bahmanji mokes him do ) that he 
copied his book of Yaahis and Niranga from the Yazaahne codex of 
Dastur Hamjiar Ram SanjAuA. What he i-eally says is that he did so 
from an exactly similar collection of Yashts and Niranga transcribed. 
in Somwat 1714 by Ervad HormazyAr Brvad FrAmarz, and that the 
latter had jotted down this particular memorandum in his MS. of 
Taahta and Niranga from something which he had come across in 
the Yazashne codex in the handwriting of Dastur Hamjiar RAm 
SanjAnA. Now the name of this Dastur Hamjiar RAm SanjAnA occurs 
in JAsA’s Revayet of 1618 A. 0,’, and it was this error about him" 
whom I knew to have flourished long before 1668 A, 0. ( Samvat 1714 ) ' 
lhat made me entertain serious doubts of Mr. Bahmanji’s accuracy. 
But 1 was imable to pursue the inquiry until I obtained an inspection 
Of the Bamboatwalla volume, and then discovered in the collection', 
of Ervad M. R. TJnwalla the older MS. of Ervad HormazyAr Framarz. 

Let nS now proceed to determine the meaning of the passage ' 
itself, which I quote again for facility of reference. 

7. My Revdyet MS. written by Mabinusb ICaikobad, A. V. io 2 s. (1653 A.C. ) foL 97 r. 
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“ 'I'XISM 5l^W'S liS M ttiSj 

3fl sHimi ai6'H»lR>li sins nm^ani 'ikl'^ =*HAaHl M& Clli^Ml 

ol^Clri wt'ovnH M4[l «IW aniW.” 

The only point of any importance here is the meaning of the word 
*' Tkiinak” We all know that ‘ tli&nak ’ is used for “ the place or scat 
of a deity or idol” and Sft a>ini% 5l|w *lWi may 

ho taken to mean that “ the Atosh beheram was lodged or installed 
on itrf f.fat during the f Paitishaham ] GShambkr [ of Samvat 1476 ].” 
hut there are insupcrablo difficulties in the way of tinderstanding the 
five words in this sense, f<n’ if we do so, the (luestion immediately 
»i’ijt>s, “ In what town or village was it so installed during the Gaham- 
hiir of Ktuuvat 1175 V’’ Was it in the town of Navsari? certainly not, 
for almost all scliolars arc agreed that Navsiiri is out of the question, 
that Samvat 1175 ( A.C'. 1410 ) is absolutely too early.* Indeed, that is 
the h(j 2 vjthfsi'i from which we all start and lohioh we cannot now go hack 
upon. Well theu, if it was not Navsdri, was it Sanjan? No, certainly 
not either, for if Parsi tradition is agreed about one thing, it is this 
that the first Fire Temple was consecrated at Sanjan many hundred 
years before Samvat 1475 ( 1410 A. 0.) " What then is to be done? 
There is no other common noun sense of thdnak that will serve, and 
of the two places ( Navsari and Sanjan ) to which the phrase so under- 
stood can posoibly apply, both are for historical reasons inadmissible. 
It follow.? that Thdnak must be taken as a proper noun, and " Shri 
Atushbiheram thdnak pad/idi ya ” will then mean" the firetemple 
went to or was installed at Thana.” 

It is common knowledge that the present town of Thdua is men- 
tioned in the Silhara inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
as Shri Sthunak. The ShH is a mere honorific and Dr. Fleet under* 
Btanding it us nothing else has actually written the name "SthimaK' 
only where. Indeed, the expressions ••Sh 7 'i Mumbdi handard” 
and “ ShH Sw'at bandai'd ” are used even now on ceremonial occasi- 
on.M and were all but universally employed in the commercial and 
even private eorrcspondenco of , the first half of the last century. 

A Few Events in Early Farw 

9* BomUy CaMierr XUI, Part i. 340. 

Mody, A Few Events, ii— ji. 

Ptteii, Paiii Ptakiab, i, 

10 Kanuese Djiustwi, Bombay Gawtteer I, i, 542-3.4. 
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The easmlial form therefore is " Sthdnak ” and this is actually 
found to occur in a grant of Bliojadeva II. of Saka 1118, A. 0. 1191 
in which Ms father Vijayaditya SiUiara of KarMd is said to have 
“ reinstated in their territory the fallen lords of the province of 
StJiimaka or Thana."^^ It is easy to understand how this form 
“ StTiatiaJca" would by the elision of the sibilant become “ ThanaJe,” 
as SthAneshwar, becomes Thaneshwar,^* SthAnknndura, Talgimd,^® 
Mulasthana, MultAn.'* 


But all doubts on the matter are sot at rest by the fact that 
tlie town or district of TMna IS ACTUALLY SPOKEN OP AS 
“ TIIANAK ” in a Sanscrit work of the twelfth century. There is in 
tho Tanjore Palace Library a sort of political Oyclopocdia written by 
the Westem Ohalukya king Someshwardeva, called AhhiUtshUHIicir 
cMntamani^ In tlio second chapter of the third book of this 
work there is a list of sixteen towns and cotmtnBB famous in those 
days for “ producing silk and other cloths. ” The names of all these 
were taken down by Dr. Burnell and the Note has been found 
among his papers and published by his coadjutor Sir Henry Yule. 
Here Tlidnaka is mentioned for its silk and other cloths along with 
CMna, MAhacMna, Avantiskshetra ( Ujjain ), Paudyadesha, ( Madura, ) 
AnitavAta (AnahilvAd, GujerAt), Mulasthana (Multan,) Yangadesha 
( Bengal) etc.^® That this " Thknalat ” is no other than our ThdnA is 
proved beyond doubt by the following facts gathered from Arab and 
Portuguese writers. Abul Eeda (1276—1331 A. C.) speaks of Tana 
as celebrated for producing a kind of cloth called Tan&sO' Later, 
and in the days of its decline, the Portuguese Mstorion De Barros 
( 1623-1 S62 A. C.) says that it was in his time full of people who lived 
by the silk trade and that it possessed a thousand silk looms, “ and 
Dom Joao de Castro (A. C. 1541 ) informs us that it once provided 
work for 900 gold cloth and 1200 plain cloth hand-looms.” 


But there is an older record still in which the same form occurs 
\rith a very slight difference. In a Eashtraknta record in the Dasa- 
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vat&ra temple at Elura, Dantidiirga ( 7S4 A. 0. } is said to have 
eabdned the Kings o£ Maltha, Lita and Tmka L&ta is 

ef course South Gujarat from the Mahi or the Kim to the Damau- 
gangt.’^ and Tanka { ) is most probably another form of Tivttmk 
or Th&na which with the ehsiou of the final ' K * ooeurs later as Tima 
in the Arab writers Mas’udi (913 A. 0. )•** Alberuni (970-1031) A 
0,,)** A1 Idrisi { 12th Century)** and Ibn Batata ( 1842).** 

Well then, if ThAnak is the modem TMnii, the paragraph will 
mean, 

“ On Roz Mahrospand Mah Shahmar, Ashad Shud 5, Wednesday, 
Samvat 1475, the Atashbehoram went to or was installed at Thana 
during tho Gahanbar. The Behedins and the Anjuman brought it 
to NaTsari after it had been token from Sonjan to Bansda. ’’ 

To me, this appears, in tJie present state of our knowledge, as the only 
tenable construction. I know that the question is a difScnlt one 
and 1 should be the first to welcome any other interpretation 
which will fit in not only with the ordinary diotionary meaning of 
the word but with the facta of Farsi history, but so long as no such 
suggestion is forthcoming, I submit that this is deserving of careful 
consideration. 

Having settled the meaning of the words, let us now consider 
their significance. 

In the first place, then, if the Sanjdn Mre-temple was sUll at 
Sanjiin in H19 A. C., it is manifest that not only Sir James Camp- 
bell’s theory of that town having been sacked and its Parsi 
colony exterminated by AUuddiu Khilji’s Alafkhan or UlughkhAn 
between 12QS and 1315 AC. but oil other theories, hypotheses and 
conjectures which place that event befoi'e 1419 A. C, are absolutely 
ustenabla 

Secondly, we have hero a confirmatioii from the testimony of 
Dastnr Hamjior Ram Sanjana who was living in 1618 A. C., — ^fivo years 
only after the death of Mahmnd Begada, — of the fact asserted by— 
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Bahmaii Elaikobad that after the sack, the aaored fire was taken to 
Bdmdd and thence brought to Navadri. This testimony is all the 
more valnable as it appears from the Genealogy (Mh/riat) of the 
priests that this Dastnr Hamjiar's father Bam was actually 
the son of Ohhayan Sahiar himself, ** one of the three priests express- 
ly mentioned in the Eiaaah as the faithful guardians of the Iranshah 
during the critical Bansdah period. 

It is most unfortunate that we are not informed why the Fire of 
Bahiam was thus taken from Sanjan to Thana in 1410 A.G. We can 
only indulge in cotioeoturea of our own about the reason, and though 
it may be hazardous to do so, intelligent surmises have their own uses 
in history. Let us first of all inquire then, if the subsequent annals 
of the Navsari Fire-temple cannot throw any light on the obscurity. 
Now, we know that in the eighteenth century, the sacred fire had 
during troublous times of tumult, invasion or Mahratta raids, to be 
transported more than once to some place of safety for fear of dese- 
oration, and we even possess contemporary memoranda of the priest- 
hood having been driven to this course on at least three occasions 
between 1783 A.O. and 1808 A.O. The Ptirai Prdkdsh records, on the 
authority of a note in a Manuscript belonging to Mobed Batanji 
Eoshangji of Balsar, that the old Sanjan Iranshah had to be spirited 
away one night in 1738 A. C. from Navsari to Surat on account of a 
Findara or Mahratta raid, and that the Sanjhn&i priests returned with 
their sacred charge only after three years ( 1786 A. 0. ), when things 
had quieted down. The same chronicler notes, under the events of 
1776 A. 0. from an old Fihrist of the Navsari Da/r4-Mihr, that the 
Atash Behram then but recently consecrated at that town, had to be 
carried off one night to Surat and installed temporarily in Dadabhai 
Manekji Sheth’s Haveh on account of a great Mahi'atta incursion or 
raid (5lifl viu) in Navsari itself. ’* Lastly, we learn from an entry in 
a Miscellaneous Note-book of the late Dastnr Brachji SohrabjiMeheiji 
Bana’s, that in Samvat 1859 { A,0. 1808), the Navsari fire had to seek 
an asylmn once more in Surat on aocount of some invasion or inroad, 
and to be kept some where in the suburb of Rustampura. 


26 Dastur Jamaspji Sohrabji Mchrji Kana's Manuscript Genealogies of all the Athoroan»- 
in India and a SanjdniS Hhrist (MS.) Icindly procnttd for me hy Mr. J. D. Bbarda B. A. 

27 Parii Pntiash, 0,33. 

28 jParsi Jprakash, 53-4, Note. 

29 Navsari Dastnr Meherji Rdn 4 Librery, MS, F 53. 
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Now, 1733, 1776 and 1808 A. C. were all years of ooufusion and 
disturbance in Gujrat. Pilaji Gaikwad was assassinated in the year 
1782 A, 0. at the instigation of the viceroy Abheysingh “ and Umabai 
Dabhade and Damaji Gaikwad, determined to take vengeance, 
overran the province in the usual Mahratta fashion. 1776 A. 0. fell in 
the First Mahratta war, and 1803 A, C. in the second great contest 
of the same nama If we onee suppose then that the Sanjan Fire 
temple had, for some reason, to be temporarily removed to Thana in 
1419 A. 0., we aro at once led to inquire if there was at the time in 
the political condition of that part of the Northern Ooncan anything 
corresponding to the Gujrat disturbances of 1733, 1770 and 1803, 

Tho Musulman chronicles of the Gujrat and Rahmani dynasties 
fail to give a sati&faetoi'y answer', but some light is forthcoming, 
though not of tho very clear or quite irustioorllvy sort from the 
logonclary annals of curtain Hindu Castes which, though they received 
scant notice in tho last centtwy from Mr. Nairne," Dr. Gerson Da 
Cunha®* and Sir James Campbell'** have been recently taken more 
seriously by Mr. Edwardes and Mr. Jackson. 

It is not necessary for oiir purpose to dwellat any leugtli on 
those local legends which are very conflicUng and hopelessly defective 
in chronological accuracy. 1 shall therefore give the substance only, 
to enable you to form your own estimate of their worth. 

In a Mahratti chronicle called the Bimbi^hh/y&n and elsewhere 
we are told that a Bimbraja or Bhimdeo established liimself as ruler 
of the North Conean and made the island of Mahim near Bombay 
his capital about Shaka 1216 ( 1294 A. C. ) One account makes this Bimb 
Baja a son of Ramdeo Yadava of Deogii’i, another a Solanki prince 
from Anahilvada, aud the Palshikar Brahmans and others aver that 
they came over uith him from Paithan on tho Godavary. But this 
is not all. “ Kanoj, Gorakhpur, Udaipur, Anahilvada, Champaneraud 
Paithana are each mentioned as his place of origin, and by their 
TOiy number lead one to infer that the traditionary tale of his 
coming has been much onibroidorod. ”•* This Bhimdeo is said to have 
lived uplo Shaka 1225 ( 1303 A. 0. ) and to have been succeeded by his 

30 Ownt Dull, Ilialoiy of the Maratlias, I, 437. 

3t. Ilistoiy of tlie Konkan, V}. 

3a. Origin of Dombny, D. B. E, A. S. Journal, igoo ( Extra Number), 34-7, 
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son Pratapbimb or Pratapsliah to whom moreover is credited the 
erection of another Capital city named Pratappur ( Pardapur ) at 
Marol in Salsettc. Pratapshah, the son, is alleged to have been, after 
a reign of 28 years, defeated and slain in 1831 A. 0. by his brother 
in-law, Nagardeo of Ohanl, who is declared in his tnm to have 
succumbed in 1348 A. 0. to Malik Niku, a Musnlman invader from 
Vadnagar in Gujerat. Very little indeed is Jmoion of the history of 
the North Concan “ upto the establishment, ” I am quoting from Mr. 
Edwai’des, “ of the beneficent authority of the Gujrat Sultans, x X >t 
“ During the reign of Sultan Ahmed of Qujerat, Malik-us- Sharq, a 
Gujerat noble of renown was posted for some years at Mahim and, 
in addition to instituting a proper survey of tho land, did a groat deal 
towards tho improvement of tho revenue system. About the same date 
oaoun'ed tho great rebellion of the BJvongles, the descendants of Bhim- 
raja’s Bhandari Sardars, who were men of considerable importanco 
and wealth. According to one account, the Bhongles excited disaffec- 
tion among the subjects of tho Ahmedabad monarch, and having 
thereby seized tho island of Mahim and its dependencies successfully 
held them for eight years against Sultan Ahmed Shah. Others opine 
that the rule of the Bhongles was of a longer period, but whatever 
tho duration of their supremacy may have been, it is tolerably certain 
that tho nature of their public actions could not have conduced to a 
very firm establishment thereof. According to the Bvmb&hhyhn, these 
Sirdars could not comranml the allegiance of a discontented people 
among whom the rule of the Bhongles was synonymous with everything 
false, diarderly and co^'mpt in the administration of a Country,”*'^ 

But these traditions have not been permitted to stand alone. It 
has been attempted to bolster them up by “ three Pei'sian documents'’’ 
which have been supposed to throw valuable light not only 
on the history of tlie Island of Bombay, but extolled for providing 
the true solution of the Sanjan qtiestion.®’ 

These papers wore printed for tlie first time in Mr Narayan 
Vithal Vaidya’s Mahratti liistory of “ Deshaslha Shukla Yajv/roedi 
Brahmans ” ( 1884 ) and were roferred to by Mr. Edwardes in the 
“ Pise of Bombay ’’ ( 1900 ), but having subsequently, in close exa- 
mination with Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, seen reasons to regard them as 
spurious, no notice was taken of them in the later " Gazetteer of the 
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City of Bombay, “ except in the following candid and cautionary 
footnote. “ Three Persian documents printed in Vaidya’s ShvM 
Tajurvedi Bradiimana are quoted in Edwardes’ Rise of Bombaj 
pp. 25-8, as further proof of Bimb’s ascendancy. But of these twi 
bear seals showing that they are copies made in A. H. 1124, while th 
third bears date A. H. 819, A. D. 1416, in the first year of the Beda 
Saltan Alauddin Ghazi, whereas the Deccanis did not occupy Mahir 
till A. D. 1429,” 

But there are stronger and much more conohiei/oe reasons fo 
looking with suspicion upon those papers. The first paper is said to b 
a Finnan or Peisian Sanad reissued during the Mnsuhnan regime of i 
Bdnpatra given by Bimbruja to Purashottam Eavle, <HHm' 

W «R*n=irEflf The Musulma 

sovereign wiio is said to have issued it is not even named, nor is th 
year of reisaue mentioned, and these defects are by themselves snffioi 
ent to condemn the paper. But letting that alone, we find that i 
the vei’y first line, the date of Bimbraja’s " Danpabra is said t 
have been “ 28th Zilhaj jah, 708 Pasli, 1221 Hindi ( Shaka).” Now it i 
conunon knowledge that this Deccan Fasli year which is a modifict 
tion of the Hijrl reckoning was first inti’odueed into these parts onl 
in the time of Shah Jehau about 1637 A. 0. *’ How then is it possibl 
to look with anything but distoust on a paper in which it i 
expressly mentioned, although it claims to have been executed in tb 
North Concun so early as 1290 A. 0. and that also at a time whe 
the Mahomedans had scarcely a footing in the district ? Moreovej 
Eaja Bbub is said in this paper to have pturchased the Sirdesai an 
Sirde.5h2>andye Watan of certain villages from Chagunabai widow c 
Goviud Mitkar for the sum of 24000 JK^nls. NowRiyals ai 

coins of SpaiiUb or Portiigue^ie origin which were no doubt ourren 
during the Sixteenth and later 'centuries in these parts, but it is* in 
possible to luiderstand how they could have formed the genefi 
Measure of value auj’whero iu India before the begvnning of th 
Sixteenth century. This statement about the 24000 Riyals given a 
purchase money reenrs in the other two Persian, papers also. *“ It i 
true that in the Mahratti versions, the word Hone is substituted b 
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the translator, and in one case the word B^6l is inserted side by 
side with Hme in brackets, but that cannot save the Persiaua 
originals, every one of lohioh is branded with suspicion by this oir- 
ounastance, in as much as they bear the dates 1299 A, C. (1221 Shaika,) 
1414 A. a ( 817 A. H. ) and 1496 A. 0. ( 901 A. H.) ** all dates anterior 
to the year of the first advent of the Portuguese in India (1498 ). 


The second paper is dated 817 A. H. ( 1414 A. 0. ) and is stamped 
with the seals of four officials in whichthe words 
etlhU aa I " Pirat year of the reign of Sultan Alauddm Qhaei,'* ** 
stare every one who can read Persian in the face. Now this Aln.niiii<w 
Bahmani [the Second'] came to the throne only in 888 A. H* ( 1485 
A. 0. ) according to Perishta/* And it is not Parishta alone who 
says so. The BurhmA-Mojsm, another excellent ohroniole of that 
dynasty ( written 1604-1608 A. 0.) which often differs from Parishta, 
is in complete accord with him on this point. ** The Tabakat-i-Akbari 
also has the identical year for the accession. But is not all. 
The numismatic evidence, which in all oases of doubt is invaluable, 
teUs exactly the same tale. Not a coin has been ever found of 
Alauddln Shah 11 of on earlier date than 838 A. H. ( 1435 A. 0. ) or of 
a later date than 865 A. H. (1481 A. 0.)** This diaarepaju^ in a 
matter of the greatest importance is absolutely fatal to the paper, 
and it is therefore scarcely necessary to refer to another proof of 
spuriousneas, the use, namely, of the word "Rupee” of which 
Abul Pad explicitly says that "it was first introduced in the 
of Sher Khan*’ ” (1640-5 A 0. ) 

The third paper (dated 901 A, H. 1408 A 0. ) contains, among 
other things, some precious specimens of historical truth. The original' 
passage is such a jumble of fact and fiction, that it is scarcely 
worth while to give an exact translation, but the substance is 
briefly this. In the year 1208 Shaka (1286 A. 0.), Suryvanshi 
Bamdeo Rana of Devgiri and his son Bimb*went to visit Sultan 
Alauddin Badsbah in the city of Bidar, Alauddin bestowed on 
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Bimb, tbe title of Bimbshah and called him “ Son. ” Next yea 
however the Sultan was oflended by aomething that they had dom 
took back Deoffiri, and Eamdeo was put to death in Shaka 121 
( 1288 A. 0,). Now, there are in this paper at least three blunders s 
gross about well known facts as to make it all but worthless as a 
authority for statements about matters unknown. If this Bomde 
was the Yadava ruler of Deogiri and this Alauddin was the Khil 
Sultan of Delhi, ( as every body admits, ) how could the father an 
son have gone to Alauddin’s Court, in 1886 A. 0., nine years hefor 
the date of his accession ( 1296 A. C. ) ? Then again, Deogirilis sail 
to have been taken next year, that is, eight years before Alaudi 
became Siilbin. Lastly, Ilaiadeo is said to have been put to deat 
in 1210 Shaka (1288 A. 0.), although all the Musulmau historian 
explicitly deeliiro that ho was alive in 1300 A. 0.** ( 709-10 A, H, 

Tho only conclusion is that these papers are not genuin 
and everything points to their having been vmrmfaotured in the 
present foi'm at least, at some time in the seventeenth or eighteent 
century, moat probably about 1124 A. H. ( 1706 A, 0. ) the Da1 
stamped on the seal *of the Kazi Mahanunad Kasim who is stated i 
have certihed them. 


Those of youl gentlemen, who are acquarnted with the reoer 
literature of the Sanjan quesiaon cannot be ignorant that two oi 
of these “ original Persian documents ” have been repeatedly cite 
and their importance and signifleance for Parsi history magnifle 
by Ml*. R, P. Kakaria. As some persons may find it difficult t 
believe how Mr. Kokoria who is never weary of extolling his ow 
critical sagacity and taming up his nose at the credulity an 
unreasoning faith of others could have swallowed these spurioi 
writings, I will quote his own words. 


“ All inquirers have assumed that the Sanjan Raja was under tb 
Hindoo ruler of Gujarat who had his capital at Patan, north of Ahmiu 
abad. But Sanjan was then under the Hindu kingdom of Deogiri i 
the Deccan, and it ia to the annals of the Hindu and then Mahomi 
dan Kings of the Deccan that we must look for some new light o 
the episode of the Kisseh about tba destruction of that town. ” x Jt ; 
According to sows original Persian doeuments dating from tl 
fi fteenth century printed some yea rs ago, this Bhimraja, on leamin 
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liliat his father Ramdeo was attacked by Alauddia Khilji in his 
capital of Deogiri, the modern Danlatabad, proceeded southward from 
hia state of Oodeypore or Udwada and took possession of the narrow 
strip of north Concan along the coast as far south as Bassein, Salsette 
and Bombay. In one of these documentst dated 14:96, that is already 
during the reign of Begada, it is explicitly stated that Bhim 
took Saujan and built fortification walls, leaving there a garri- 
son. * * ^ * As said above, we must look to Deccan history for 
a likely answer. Among the documents already alluded to there is 
one dated 1410 from which it appears that the North Concan in 
which Saujan lies was subject to the Bahmani Hings of the Deccan 
in those days, and people carried their disputes to Bidur, the capital 
of these kings to be finally adjudicated. ” 

It is not at all difficult to see how explicitly and directly Mr. 
Eakaria has relied upon these papers, nor to estimate the real value 
of the light thrown by their means on the Sanjan question. It ie 
plain that they are the very props and pillars of his Bahmani theory 
and it is on their strength that we have been asked to reject Bahman 
KAikobad’s narrative of tho Sack, and to pin our faith to a conjecture 
about Mahammad Shah Bahmani having exterminated the Farsi 
colony because, forsooth, he is said to have once ma/rdhed towards 
Navsari, fifty miles north of Sanjan, and to have “ found the country 
abounding in game,” 1 1 ** 

It is not without reluctance that I have entered into thif 
fiiseussion, hut every historical inquirer has a duty to perform and ii 
is incumbent upon him to sound the note of warning to fellow 
students, especially in a case like this, where six years after Mr 
Edwardes (who was the first to refer to them), had 'pwbUoVy declared 
these papers to he sophisticated, they have once and ogam beenhd!d 
up as incontrovertible proofs of a fanciful conjectureahout one of tht 
most interesting events in the history of our people in this country, 
The name of Mr. S. M, Edwardes has been so often mentioned 
by me in this paper, that it is necessary to make public the following 
letter if only in justice to that gentleman. 

Bombay, i^th November iprjf 

Dear Professor Hodivala, 

In reference to our conversation yesterday, I think it only right 
to say that the three documents which I quoted in' my “ Rise ol 
49 Times of India, See also Jfme Jamshed, 23'6, April 19x3. 


Bombay ” in 1901 as further proof of the ascendancy of Raja Bimb 
tom taken direct from Vatdya's worh When six years later, I was 
engaged in compiling the Bombay City Gazetteer, I asked the late 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson to write the Hindu period of the island’s history, 
and in connection with his note on the subject, we together discussed, 
among other things, the authenticity and credibility of these three 
Persian documents, Mr^ Jackson was definitely of opinion that the 
three documents were not reliable, and that they might have been 
manufactured sX. s. A&te than that at which they purport to have 

been drawn up. After hearing all he had to say — and he was a 
critical scholar — 1 came to the conclusion that he was right and that 
these Persian documents are nothistoricaU In consequence, no mention 
was made of them in the Gazetteer and Mr. Jackson, moreover, 
inserted the footnote at page 17 of the second volume of the City 
Gazetteer, which gives some of the reasons for rejecting their 
authenticity. As you rightly point out, the use of the word “ Riyals" 
is another reason foe suspecting their doubtful origin and for the 
reasons ^ven both by Mr. Jackson in 1906 and by yourself in our 
conversation yesterday, I feel cominced that they cannot be relied 
upon and that they are not authentic. 

The History Chapter of the Bombay City Gazetteer gives briefly 
all that we definitely know of Raja Bimb and the people of his age 
and a good deal of our account of him is purely traditional. But 
though definite proof is lacking, I feel certain that Raja Bimb did 
rule over Mahim and that at a later date the Bhongles headed a revolt 
against his successors. 


Yours Sincerely, 

S. M. EDWARDES 

These papers disposed of, let us now turn once more to the tradi- 
tional statements themselves and consider them on their own merits- 
without bdng prejudiced against them by any unwise attempt to 
prop them up by '* onepnal Persian documents " so-oaUed, of the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

It is not necessary tor our purpose to enter Into a detailed exa- 
xoinaMon of the legends about Bimb Baja, conceniing whloh all aorta 
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of opinions have been held. The least unfavourable is that of th< 
most recent investigators, Mr. Edwardes and Mr. Jackson. “Ye 
with all this conflict of testimony,” we read in the Gazetteer of th< 
City of Bombay, “ one must in the end accept the fact that a kini 
named Bimb ruled in Salsette about A. D. 1800, that he made Mahin 
in Bombay his capital and granted various offices and rent-free laudi 
to his followers. ” “ As for the point of greatest interest to us today 
the disturbed condition of the Northmm Concan about H19 A. C,, Mr 
Edwardes is confident that “ some revolt against Mahomedan rule k 
which the Bhandaris played a leading part about the end of the 
fourteenth century resulted in the temporary eoUpse of the overlord 
ship of the Ahmcdabad SiiUans.'* 

The traditional accounts of the Bhongle revolt may or not be 
in exact aeoordanae loilh fact Some say that it took place in 136( 
A. 0.‘* Others place it at a later period, sometime, that is, after 111] 
A. C., the date of the accession of Sultan Ahmedshah of Gujarat 
against whom they believe it to have been raised. Some declare 
that it lasted for eight years, others that it was of longer dura- 
tion."’ Some are positive that it was the work of Nathrao Bhongle, 
others believe some of hie descendants to have been the leaders."* 
But the tales of their “false, disorderly and corrupt ” administration 
and all the other incidental references, point to a period of general 
disorder and migovernment due to the absence of a central authority. 
There is therefore, nothing improbable in the supposition that when 
the district around Sangan iras a prey to the confHcUng.claims of two 
rival Musulman poivers and the local Hindu chieftains, “ the Pars! 
priests were compelled by the actual or apprehended violence of some 
local tyrant or powerful invader, to fly with their most'precious posse- 


50 Naitne, (Konkan, rj ) says, “it seems scarcely worth while to try to connect these 
legends with real history, when tliere is nothing to enable us to advance beyond the region ol 
Conjecture. ” Sir J, Campbell ( Bombay Gazetteer, XXII, Pt i, 6z) thinks " the correctness of 
me story is doubtful ” and calls Bhim “the Ugimiary King of Mahim” (XIV, 344). Dr, 
Geism da Ctinha ( Origin of Bomlray, 34 ) opines that “ with two exceptions, there is little 
uiat is worth recording about him” [&mb]and that “the Hindu period of the history of 
Bombay is thoroughly confused in names, dales and facts,” ( ib, 35 ). 

51 Gazetteer of the City of Bombay, 11, 20 . 

32 S. M. Nayak, History of 'the Parbhus, 61. 

S 3 Edwardes, RiseofBomhay, 24.5, Gazetteer, II, 20. 54 Ibid. 

SS land-grant stone dated Shaka 1354 ( 143* A. C. ) of a Hindu chtff with a 
Devanogari inscription has been found in Saujan itself. Bombav Gazetteer, XIV, 303 j 
Ain. ii. 441 note. Another dated Shaka 1273, (1331 A. C.) has been'fonnd at Sonnvli, ib. 314.. 
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«sioa> tiio Fire of Bahrain, from the unfortified township of Sanjan to 
the stronghold of Thana, defensible as it was both by sea and land. 

And here I may be permitted to invite your attention to a 
passage in the Kisaeh^So/nJ&n, which has always struck me as enig- 
matical, and of which no one so far as I know, has yet perceived the 
hiiit<y)'i<!cd eignificdecB. I venture to think, however, that in the light 
of .the above explanation, it can be used to elucidate and be itself eluci- 
dated by thih most interesting memorandum. After relating that 
the refugees from Oiu stayed 300 years in Sanjan and continued foi* 
another 200 yeans to spread into the various Gujarat towns, (Navsari, 
Broach, Cambay, A«kl»;.sar, Variav aud Vaukaner ), Bahman Kaiko- 
bad says. 
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** In thene days, the decree of fate fell upon the families of the 
Dasturb who abode in the towm of Sanjan : I do not know what be- 
came of thO'C Dasturs [ or whore they went ]. There was a Dastiir 
tlien, viitimns, of good intentions and eloquent; the name of that 
Dd'stur n a~ Khu'-Iunabt aud his steps were always in the ways of good- 
nes-s. Hi' -ou'-. name was Khujastah and. ho delighted in performing 
the Baj and Harsam ceremonies, x X x TVhcu some years had passed 
over him, the heavens became untoward in this manner. ” ( Malimnd 
Eogada 116 . 11(1 of the Raja of Sanjan Sea . ). 

What then wa« this “ decree of fato, ” this tA» which befell 
the ItojHturs of Sanjan a few years before the reign of Mahmnd 
ucgada ( 1450-1-“ 11 A. C. ) ? May it not be that this calamity of which. 
Bahinnn .sp-aks so darkly and of the nature of which he caudidly con- 
fesses hi- ignorance, was counoeted in some way with, this event, this 
very mignition of the sacred fire to Thana of which not only the Farsi 
dale but the Hindu Tithi, unlike tliat of any other event save one 
in our early history, has been eai*efuUy recorded and preserved ? It 
goe« without saying that the event itself of which the date was so 

56 M. U. lluvk »!lVs litb.,,»wphcd text of Dstab IlOrnuiidyat’s Kewayet, II, 349. 
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cueticulonsly noted do'wn, must have been an important and memO' 
rable one, thougli the actual circumstances have been blotted out ojE 
the popular memory. .All the same, Bahman’s expressions show that 
thei’e was a faint but distinct recollection in his day of some great 
calamity in which the priestly families who were the guardians of 
the Ii'anshah had been especially involved. The blow had fallen 
most heavily upon tho saoredotal order and the memorandum before 
us points in the same direction, in as much as it records the date on 
which they were obliged to fly for their lives witli their sacred 
charge to Thana. 

We may take it then that disorder and misffovemmeni, if 
not actual anarchy prevailed in ihe North Cancan during some 
years immedialely preceding the permanent ostdbUshment of the 
supremacy of tho Gujarat Stiltons in the district. Fortunately, it is 
possible to predicate tho exact date of that event from the 
Musuhnan historians. We have the explicit declaration of tho 
Tabakiii-i-Alcbari, that after a good deal of fighting near Thana and 
Mahun between the Gujaratis and the Bahmanis, the entire district 
was incorporated Into his dominions by Sultan Ahmed Shah I of 
Gujarat, ( the grandfather of theBegada) in 1430- 1431 A. C.‘’ A study 
of the original authorities shows that between the decline of the 
Tughlah power in the la.st dewido of the fourteenth Century and 
the establishmont of the Gujarat overlordship, the North Concan 
became a happy Imnting-graund for the old Hindu Nayaks and chief- 
tains titho attempted to reassert their hereditary sway over these 
ptivlsf^ These last acknowledged or I’epndiated, according to oii’cum- 
stanees, the overlordship of the Gujarat or Bahmani rulers who were 
each struggling for the sole dominion in the district and between 
whom the Northern Concan was torn hy internecine conflict until 
the question was finally settled by the repeated defeats of the 
Bahmani f oi'ces both by sea and land in 1430-31. 

Lucknow edition, 459. Uaylcy, rtnyMal, 116-8. Briggs, Feiihhta, IV ,3S-3a Text, 
Lucknow edition, II, 188. 

58 There wtis a Ilindu Kai in Mabim wfaKScd.iaghter was married to Fatah Klian, 
son of Sultan Ahmed Shah, about 1432 A. C. ( Bayley, Gujarat, 1 16 note, 120 ; T<Aakat.i- 
Atibmi, Lucknow edition, 4C0. See also Briggs, IV, 28 Ferishto, and Lucknow Text, I, 327, 
where there is an explicit reference to numerous Hindu Rajas having become masters of Uio 
Northern Konkan. 
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Permit me now to enm tip the restiltB, such as they are, for wa/nt 
of more aatisfaotory evidence, of this inquiry. 

First then, it is practically certain that Roz 29, Mah 6, Ashad 
Shud 5, Wednesday 14.75 Vikram Samvat is not the date of the 
installation of the Sanjan fire at Navsari, but of some other event. 
Secondly, if the Sanjan fire was still at Sanjan in 1475 Samvat 
(1419 A. C.), it necessarily follows that the Parsi colony had not been 
sacked, nor the inhabitants “ killed, enslaved and driven into the 
hills ’’ by Alauddin Khilji’s viceroy Alafkhan or Ulugh Khan. 

Thiifily, if this entry eon be traced to n statement in the hand- 
writing of Dastiiv Ilamjiar Ram, a grandson of Ohhayan Sahiyar 
himself, wo liavo in it a remarkable eonfiimiation by an almost con- 
temporary u itnoss of that part of Bahman’s account which relates 
to tho Bansdah episode. 

Let me also lueution some other probable or conjectural conclu’ 
sions which I regard as interesting speculations, but which I shall hold 
myself in readiness to modify or reject altogether for any good 
reasons that may be forthcoming. They are, 

1. That the sacred fire had, for some reason, to be removed to 
Thaua during the Paitishalun Gahambar of Vikram Samvat 1475. 
( Roz 20-6, A.shad Shud 5, Wednesday ), and that the flight was 
probably due to some invasion or raid or act of violence. 

2. That the Northern Konkan in which Sanjan is situated was, 
during the forty years which intervened between tbe decline of the 
Tugblak power ( Circa 1390 A. 0. ) and the conquest of Thana and 
Mahim fay Ahmed Shah Gujarati in 1430-31 A. C., a prey to anarchy and 
disorder on account of the rival claims of tlie Bahmanis and the 
Gujaratis ; and that advantage was taken of this state of things by 
the local Huulu Chieftains among whom tho so-called Bhongle 
Sardars who are .said by tradition to have raised a revolt against 
the Mnsnimans may perhaps be included. 

3. That while the district of Sanjan was in this unsettled state, 
the Parsi priests, who wore neither Hindus nor Mahoniedans and had 
reason to apprehomlthe hostility of both the warring factions, were 
ovortakou by some great disaster which seemed to them like a 
** decree of fate ” and >Biat thi.s calamity, in which many Parsi priests 
pcndshed in some msnier unknown, was perhaps identical with the 
flight to Thana of whidh the date is here recorded. 



THE SACK OP SANJAN. 


< A paper read before the Society for the Prosecution of Zoroasfnan 
Research on 11th October, 1916.) 


^HE Sack of Sanjan may with truth he called the atauding 
puzzle of Parsi History. The poetical account of Bahman 
Kaikohad Sanjaua is well-known to the general reader, has been 
frequently the theme of animated discussion in our poi’iodical 
literature, and European ns well as Parsi scholars have dxiring 
the last eighty years been str-cnuously endeavouring to find some 
extraneous eonfinnatum of Bahman’s narrative. So early as 1831, 
Dastur Pramji Aspaurliarji Rabadi * offered the suggestion that the 
Parsi colony of Sanjan must have been extei'ininated aboiit the year 
1607, A. C„ in which Mahmtid Bogada is said by his historians to have 
led his forces against the Portuguese and to have halted at Damaun 
on his way to Bassein aud Mahim.® Thirteen years laccr, Dr. John 
Wilson lent the weight of his name to an exactly similar supposition 
in a note appended to Bastwick’s English translation of the Kisseh- 
i-Sanjun^ and Mr. Dosabhai Pramji submissively follo'wed the 
Doctor in his History of the Parsis*. The first note of dissent 
was not sounded until twenty years later, when Mr. Bahmanji 
Behramji Patell pointed out that Alfkhan, the general of Malimud 
who must, according to the supposition of the Doctor and the Dastur, 
have sacked Sanjan about 1507 A. C. was stated by tlio Musulman^ 
annalists of the reign to have rebelled against his master in 140-1 A. 0., 
and died in 1496 A, C. At the same time, Mr. Bahmanji declared that 

1. Ilddisthuimah, lZ2,lgo nolts, 

2 . Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Lillio. Text ( Bgrobiv, 1831 ), 136. ra/lullah Lutfullsh's Tiansj 75: 

Tarikk-i-J'emliia, ( Lucknow Text.), II. 204. 

3. B. B. U. A. S. Journal, I. tSz, note. 

4. Ristoiy of the Parsis, First Edition, ( 1858 ), 16. 




all other attempts to trace any refei’enoe to the invasion ol Sanjan by 
the Begada’s battalions in the Moslem chronicles had been hitherto 
attended Avilh no success, though of course, it Avas possible that a 
minor expedition against a small toAvnship under one of the Sultan's 
lieutenants might not have been thought Avorthy of notice by bis 
historians. Ho concluded Avith the pronouncement that “looking to 
the suiTomicliiig circumbtaace.s”— a conveniently vogue phrase Avhicli 
might mean anything and oA’crything and also nothing at all — ^the 
dchtniction of the toAvn must have taken place Avithin the first ten 
years of Malimfid’s aecossion, i, c., betAveen 1459 and 1469 A, 0,® 
DlsiiitislkMl Avith all this guoss-AA'or'k, the compiler of the Bombay 
Oiizcttocr wont olT at a taugozit in another direction altogether and 
opined that the Maluuiid Shoh of the Kisseh Avas not Mahmud 
Begada at all, because, in the first place, “ all authorities Avere agreed® 
that after long Avanderings, the Sanjan fire Avas brought to Navsari 
oarly in the fifteenth century { 1419 ),” and because, in the second, “ the 
compretencss of Alp Khan’s couciuest of Gujarat left little doubt that 
Sanjan fell to his arms.” ’ Sir James Campbell’s high authority and 
the official imprimatur have contributed not a little to secure 
for this vioAV a feAV adherents among oiu’ OAvn people and 
Mr, DosabLoi Framji,® Mr. Pallonji B. Dosai ® and some others also for 
Avhora the reA'cr^al of popular A'erdicts possetses a strange sort of 
attraction have folloAA'ed his lend. 


3. /iiVjj J’/jiih/i, 5 n.ite. 

6, There is nil such agreemint. On the conliary, almost all Paisi writers notv recog^ 

nis« tire impni-sibility of reconciling the date with well-ascertained historical facts. 
Parsi Prak&sh^ 5, note; J. J. Mody, A Few li\enti> in the Early History of fits 
Parsis, S3>6 i. 

7. Bomhay GazetUer, XHI. Part i. 250. note. The conquest was so far from being" 

tomplOt that die Konkan is not so much as mentioned in any of the Musulman 
hi'Jojics of the period. I hope to esatnine the whole question and the tmwamiitiea 
assumptions on which this opinion is based in another paper, 

», History of the Parsis, ( Second Edition ), I, 43, 

0. II, 394*399. 
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It Ih easy to see that the problem that we have to solve is merely 
this ; To find in the autheiitio annals of the Gujarat dynasty some- 
mention of an invasion of tho district of Sanjan or some ifiace or 
places in its immediate vicinity by the armies of Mahmud Begada 
and under a commander named Alf or Ulugh Khan ; or, failing an 
express reference to Alfkhan or Ulugh Khan as general, some proofs 
of a person so called having occupied a position of trust and import- 
ance in the reign of that Sultan. We have seen the solution put 
fonvard with no little hesitation by Dastur Fi'amji Rabadi and Dr. 
Wilson. We have also notieod that the Compiler of the Gazetteer 
finding an Ulugh Khan and an Alf Khan mentioned, the one as 
conqxieror, (1295-1297 A C. ) and the other as viceroy ( 1300-1315 A. 0. ) 
of Gujarat under Alauddiu Khilji, cut the knot by supposing that 
Balunan, while correctly informed as to the name of tlie Lieutenant 
•was mistaken about the personality of the sovereign, and nauddled 
up two names so easily distinguishable, at least by a Persian scholar, 
as Alauddin Mahanmiad Khilji and Nasiruddin Mahmud Begada.’® 

In 1905, Mr. (now Dr.) Jivauji J. Mody appeared upon the scene, 
and examined the qxiestion in an elaborate paper in whicli he pointed 
out that an Alf Khan was governor of Morasa under Mahmud, that 
he rebelled against his sovei’eign in 1194 A. 0., was pardoned and 
again taken into favom’, but consigned soon afterwards for a wanton 
murder to prison, where he died either in tho course of natiu-e or by 
poison in 1490 A, 0. (901 A. H.). We have seen that Mr. Bahmanji 
Patell had s/ioacn long before that Alf Khan was a distinguished 
officer of Mahnuxd's and had made his rebellion the basis of an argu- 
ment against the HadisanamaJi suggestion. The new thing in 
Ervad Jivanji’s paper "was the attemiit to put forward the date 1490 
A 0. for the Sack, and suppose it to have been the work of an army 
sent in 895 A. H. ( 1490 A. C. ) by Sultan " Mahmud against Dabhol 
near Eatuagiri, where Bahadur Gilani was carrying on piracy.” “ 

In support of this conjecture, Ervad Jivanji quoted the following 
two sentences from the Mirntn-SUccmdari, 

“ When tho land army reached Agalii (Agasi) and Basal (Easseiu) 
on tho borders of Gujarat and the Dakhin, the regents for Sultan 


la European scbo 1 ar.i unacquainted with I'crsian often mix up Mahammad and 
MahmM, tuu tunics really so different that a writer like Bahman would he as far from 
confounding the one with the other as an Englishman fiom jumbling up John and fames, 

II. A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis, 42-3. 
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Mahmud Bahmani reflected, that Snltaii Mahmud Gujarati hod been 
a patron to their Kings. + + + A letter was sent to Sultan Mahmud 
Gujarati, .stating that the armies of the Dakhin were his faithful 
friends but they retiuirod that he would give orders that his army 
should stop where it was, as the punishment of Bahadur appertained 
to tliera.” 

To the above, the Shams-ul-Ulama appended the following 
comments of his own- 

“ We see then that in about IdflO A. D.. .Sultan Mahmud’s army 
had mna up to Eassein. So if appears that it was at this time, i.e., 
1490 A.D, that Alaf Klian, one of Sultan Malunud’s officers, may have 
aliaaked Satija II winch u as o/i thevayof flic march of his army to 
R'lssoiii.”*'* 

1 am afraid that Erviul Jivanji has, by laying undue stress upon 
the inadoquutt' account of the transaction in the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
“shunted the car of inquiry on to the wrong line.” Indeed, that 
account is so very meagre and unsatiafactoiy as to have constrained Sir 
E. 0. Bayley, its trau^latov, to declare hi a note that " it alura over 
the diaagrmible part of the naraiire.''^* But taking both the sentences 
relied upon by Ei vad Jivanji, and interpreting them most /arowrai^tp, 
it is impos’-ilde not to perceive tliat not a even'd is said therein al^out 
any eunqvi kin made by the laud army or of any militaiy operations 
undertaken by it. that i& implied is that it reached Agahi and 
Ba.s-eiu and did not adcaacc furtlur, because the Bahmani ministers, 
imder-tanding the giavity of the situation, determined to be before- 
hand with Mahmud .■md look prompt meas-ures to quell the disturb- 
ance tliem.sclvc.'', le^t the ]K»werfttl Gujarat monarch should make it 
a pretext for aimed interference and invasion of their territcry. 
But let us see now if the Mirat-i-SIkanduri itself can tell ns anything 
more about the ineidciit. Here are same iniporf ant lines not quoted 
by Ervad Jivanji. 

“The .Sultan was enraged at hearing of these proceedings. 
[Bahadur Gilani’.s [tuaLical attacks on the poits of Gujarat]. Ee sent 


12. .VI ru I-vi nts 111 tlw Kiirly Ifi-tory of the I*nrsis, 42-3. 

13. Ibid, 4? 

14. Itiyley, Il.iUuj of ftiijiiit, 2ig, note. He lias consequently thought it his duly to 

sdpplement ii fiom other sources. 
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Malik Samng Kiwani-ul-Mulk with a lai'ge army and fighting 
elephants against Dabhol by land, and by sea he sent tlu ee hundred 
ships filled with armed men and furnished with guns and muskets. + + + . 
In the end, the whole army of the Dakhin marched against 
Bahadur. He offered battle, was defeated, taken alive, and his head 
was cut off and sent to Sultan Mahmud Bahmani, who apprised 
'Mahmud Gujarati of the fact and that King withdi’ew his army.”*-' 

You will note that his own authority, the Mirat, explicitly declares 
the leader of the land army to have been not the Turk Alf Khan 
but Malik Sai’ang Kiwain-ul-Mulk, of whom the Mirat tells us in 
another place that ho was a convei'ted Rajyxit slave who rose to high 
office under )Sulta» Mahmud and foimded the suburb of Sarangpnr 
which still exists near Alunedabad.” 

So far as to the “Sikandan". Let ■'us go farther afield and 
examine the fuller narratives of the Turikh-i-FcrisMa and the 
Tahakai-i-Akhari, in each of which works there are two accounts of 
the affair, one in the suction devoted by each to the Bahmanis,^® and 
the other set apart for the chronicle of the Gujarat Sultanate.^" It is 
not at all necessary to reproduce the tedious details of the operations 
against Baliadur and I will quote here only the shorter of the two 
accounts in Ferishta and supplement it with the accurate and 
impartial summary of the events prepared hy Sir Edward 0. Bayley 
from tliese two authorities. 

"In the year 900 H, one Bjdiadur Geelaiiy, an officer of the 
Deecany Government, having revolted from his master, collected a 
force consisting of fi‘om ten to twelve thousand men, and also a fleet 
with which he not only seized on the ijoi'ts of Goa and Dabul, but 
went so far a.s to lay haud.s on some Giizerat vessels trading along 
the coast. He afteiwards landed, and took possession of the island 
of Mahim giving up the town to plunder. On information of this 


15 Uiyley's Tninslalion, Ilistoiy of Cujanil, aip. Foi Ihc original Persian, See Mirat, 
Homljay l.illio. Te\l ( 1S31 ), 124. 

j6 llis falter Alauddin .Sohrab is called a Tuik by FtrislUa, (Lucknow Text), II. 
191 ; Biiggs. IV. 37. 

17 Mrat-i-Sikmdari, Test, 143, Bayiqr, Gujarat, 238. 

18 Lucknow Text, 1 , 368-71, Briggs, II, 539-544, Tabakat-i-Aibarif 
Lucknow Test, 432-436. 

19 Fenskla, Test, II, 203. Briggs, IV, 71-2. Tabakat-i-Akbari, Ib. 478-9- 
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event fclio arlmival 8afdar-ul-Moolk was sent to Miihim by soa and 
Kowam-ul-MooHe marched "vvith a force by land. The fleet experien- 
ced a heavy gale off the poii;, in which most of the vessels were 
stranded: on which occasion the enemy came down to the beach 
and massacred the crews as they were washed ashore. The admiral 
himself was taken prisoner, and all the fleet fell into tho enemy’s 
liands. Kow'ain-ul-Moolk hearing of tliis disaster, on his arrival near 
Mahim, sent a messougor to tlie King and halted till further orders. 
Mahmood Shah now deputed an envoy to the King of the Deccan 
complaining of tho outrage committed by Bahadur Geelany, and that 
monarch, marching against the rebel, ( notwithstanding a disaffec- 
tion of the nobles of his Court ), seized his person and cairsod him to 
b(J oxecuteil: and Kufdnr-iil-Moolk, the Guzerat admiral, w'as released 
from prison and the Hoot of tlie late Bahadur Geelany which fell in- 
to tho hands of the King of the Deccan was delivered over to the 
admiral’s charge." ( Briggs, Forishta, IV, 71-2 ). 

Sir BdAvard Bayloy writes : 

"The Tahakiii places the Gujarat expedition against him 
[ Bahadur ] in 805 [ A. li. ] which seems to agree with the facts stated 
in the context, hut while the author of tho Mm'at-i-Sikandm'i slurs 
over the disagreeable part of the narrative, it is given both by 
Ferishtah and the Tabaka t~i-Akban at full length. Practically they 
both coneui* in saying that there were two expeditions from Gttjarat; 
the first imder Kamiil Khiin and Safdar Khkn according to the 
Tabakat-i-Akbai'i\ nuder Safdar Klian alone according to Ferishtah ; 
the other under Kiwam-ul-Mulk. According to the Tabakat-i-Akbari 
the fleet was under Safdur-ul-Mulk and was wrecked. Karaal Khan 
whose force was small was aimiscd by Bahadur Gilani with offer’s of 
submission and then suddenly attacked, and after a very bloody 
battle defeated, bofh loaders being wormded and taken prisoners. 
According to the account of tlio Tabakat-i~Akbari, (which seems the 
most probable .story), Kiwam-ul-Mirlk’s army was not sent off till 
the news of this defeat reached Mtihmhd Bigarha. "What passed then 
is not cinite clear, though apparently Kiwam-ul-Mulk considered it 
inexpedient to attack without aid from the Dakhin. On this 
Mahmud sent an ambassador to tho Bahmani Court, and on receiv- 
ing tlie formal complaint of the Gujarat king, tho Bahmani Go- 
vernment was roused to vigorous action, which seems to have been 
necessai’y, as Bahadur aspired to independent sovereignty. The 
result w'a.s a long comiioign or aeries of campaigns, related at great 
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length by Perishtali and also by the TahaJmt-4-Ak1)ari, which resulted 
in the death of Baliadur an<l the release of Safdar-ul-Mulk, to whom 
aeoording to Ferishtah, Bahadur’s fleet was made over on his release.” 

( Gujarat, 219, note ). 

A glance at those passages is sufficient to convince any one 
that on this occasion, the arms of Mahmud instead of being covered 
with glory or crowned with conquest were ovextahen by disaster 
and disgrace. The fleet was wrecked, the land army was out-ma* 
noeuvred and put to the rout, the admiral (and according to the 
Tdbakat, tlie general also ) taken prisoner and tbo reinforcements 
despatched to the front redueod to a condition of ingloi-ious in- 
activity by the skilful diplomacy of the Bahmani ministers. A cursory 
perusal of the longer narratives in tho Bahmani sections of our 
airthorities fui’thor shows that tho theatre of war on this occasion 
was not anywhere in the neighbourhood of Sanjau, but in the 
Southern Mdhrulta country, round Jamkhandi, Mirach, Kohlapore, 
and Panhalla ( all of which are expressly named ) and that nothing 
of any 7 iote took place loUhin a hxindn'ed miles of Saujan, 

Such are the difficulties in the way of oiu accepting Ervad Jivan ji’s 
main proposition. There are otiiors which are connected with its 
corollary, it's., the date he assigns to the arrival of the Sanjau 
Iranshah at Navsari. He supposes Sanjau to have been sacked 
in 1490 A. C., and accepting withoitt reserve, the figures given 
by Bahman, he holds that after twelve years’ wanderings in 
the Bahrot hills, and fourteen years' stay at Bansdah, the sacred fire 
found a home at Navsari in 1616 (1490 + 12+14) A. 0., 885 A. T,®* 
It is common knowledge that there are two traditional dates for this 
last event, 785 A Y., 1410 A. 0. and 788 A. T., 1419 A, 0. Ervad Mody 
proposes in the hope of deriving some support for his own ocmjeoturdl 
date, to amend the former to 886 A. Y. on the supposition that a ‘ 7 ’ 
has on account of the blundering carelessness of some copyist 
usurped the place of an ‘ 8 ’.** Now it is admitted on all hands, and the 
Shams-ul-Ulama also maintains, that it w'as Changa Asa who took the 
most prominent part in inducing the Sanjanas and Bhagai’ias to“ 

20 Briggi!, 11 , 539-544. Tabakat-i-Akiari, ( Luctnow Text ), 433-436. In the Bahmani 
chapter, Feri&hta states that the general Kiwitra-nl-Mulk also had been captured by Bahiidui 
and that he \m leleased witli the admiral Saldar-ul-Miillt on Bah'tdur’s death. Te.\l, I, 371. 

21 A Few F.vents, 49. 

22 Ibid, 62. 
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compromiso their differences and establish the Irnnshah at Navsari.*® 
The question therefore is, was Olianga alive in 1616 ? Ervad Mody him- 
self acknowledges that he was dead in 1520 A.O., becanse in a deed of 
gift to Rana Jai-ang of Samvat 1676 ( 1620 A. 0.), the signature of his 
son Manek Changa is found at the top instead of Ms own, “ It is 
further certain that the first Revayet of Nariman Hoshang of 1478 A.O. 
was addresYied to him, and his name occurs in the superscription of 
another letter brought by four Persian Zoroastrians in 1511 A. 0. 
Further wo cannot go, and there is every reason to believe that Changa 

not alive in fJlfi A. G. I possess a copy of the Revayet of Eehdin 
.Fasti, of which 1 give helow the address, as it has not been hitherto 
imblished, 

Tlu' Niivitiri names which occur immediately after the usual 
preftice arc 

Belidin Mam-k Changa, Dastur Nagoj Asdin, Dastur Jaisang 
Dada, Dastur Pahlan Annan, Dastiu- Khnrshod Waoha, Dastur 
Ohiicha IVachn, Dastur Asa Dahian, Dastim Hira Dada, Dastur Asa 
Rustam, Dastur Bahiam Rustam, Dastur Nagoj Rustam, Dastur Rana 
.Tftisang, Dastur Wneha Jaisang, Dastur Chanda Pahlan, Dastur 
Mahiur A-a, Da«tm' Ohayyan Asdin Sanjana, Dastm’ Dhanpal 
.Taisiing Wsinjanti. Dastur Hormazyar Ram Sanjana, Dastur Bahram 
Khurshed Sanjana, and Behdin Kamdin Tabib f Physician ), Bebdin 
A.<din Melieivaii, Behdin Djihian Rana, the nephew of Changa Shah, 
Behrliii A'u fsoiiof) Beliram the son of Changa, Behdin Sana 
Jiiuuisp, iind Celnlin Mauek Behram. 

The naiup' of the notables of Surat, Auklosar, Broach and 
Cainbtiy thou fohow. 

The datt' (ji-cur- at the end whore there is a long list of the 
trauiaiM wht» subscribed to the document. 

tJLi jj} j 

aj u,.-iSiui, », M. li, Umvall.i'', latlio. TcKt of Daiab llormazdyar's Revayet, 
D-.1534- 

34 A JVtt Event'., 58 . 

25 J’ai’it rvsL^i’t, 6-7, and Uaiab llonnozdyai'b Revayet, 11 , 379, 380, 391. 
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“ Finished with blessings, pleasure and gladness on the day Daij)a* 
dar, month Aban, 885 of the year of the Emperor Yazdagird, the 
son of Khuara, son of Hormazd.” *® 

It will be seen that the name of Manek Ghauga, the sou, ooouxnes 
here also ihe plaoe of honour instead of that of his father and that 
the of Khurshed Kamdin, the Sanjana patriarch which occurs 
in the earlier Revayets of 1486 and 1511 A. 0. is also oonspiouous 
by He absence. This double owdssian appears to me too significant to 
be accidental, and can lead to hut one conclusion, im., that both these 
worthies had been by death prevented from being the signatories 
of the letter to w^hich the Eevayet of Josa was the Iranian reply, 
that is both of them had been gathered to their fathers a year at 
least before Boz Depadar Mah Aban 885 A. Y., ( 1616 A. 0. ), the 
date of the letter of the Persian Zoroastrians.’* 

Another point w'hich goes decidedly against Ervad Jivanji’s surmise 
deserves careful consideration. If San j an was not abandoned by the 
Pars! Colony before 1490 A. 0., if it had a Zoroastrian community 
numbering between five and sis thousand souls, ( for such must have 
been its sti’ongth if it was able to furnish fourteeji himdred adAilt 
males to the Raja’s army ) and if that community was, moreover, 
the custodian of the Sacred fii-e, it is difficult to undez’stand why no 
notice whatever is taken of such an important congregation of the 
Faithful in the two Revayets of Nariman Hushang which are both 
anterior to 1490 A. 0. The omission becomes almost inexplicable 
when it is borne in mind that the smaller colonies of Anklesar 
Eroach and even Cambay are more than once explicitly mentioned,** 


a6 This manuscripl contains a numbei of Re\ayets and was written by Mtthrnnsh 
Kiiituhad in A. Y. loaa, Roz Astad, Mah Adar ( 1653 A. C. ), according to a coloplion on 
Folio ao8 a. The names and the date of the Revayet itself are on Folio 97 b, and 133 a. 
lespectivdy, 

27 Parti Prahath, 6-7 : M. R. Unwalla’s Litho. Test of Darab Ilormazdyar’s Revavet 
n. 383, 391 - 

aS The question is definitely settled against Ervad Mody by the eseplkit reference to 
the Nceosasfi Ataskheheiam in Nariman Ilosbang’s Revayet of i486 A. C. (855 A.Y.)” 
See DambHormazd>nt’s autograph MS. of the Revayets in the Bombay University Library* 
Fohoi76a. 

39 M. R. Unwiilia's Litho. Tevt of Darab Ilormazdyat’s Revayet, II, 378-380. Hushang 
Ramyar of III each and Ilcrbad Homan of Anklesar are especially mentioned as if they were 
the leaders of tlie Tarsi Communities of those towns. Surat and Cambay also arc spoken of 
as centres of Torsi population. Hid, II, 379. 
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The only conclusion then is that the 1400 date cannot stand and 
that the Parsis of Sanjan were driven from their homes and hearths 
some time befot'e and not after IJftS A. C. the date of the first 
Bevayet. 

But if Brvad Jivanji’s conjecture is no more tenable than others 
which have gone before, are we to despair of ever finding a reasonably 
satisfactory solution of the puzzle? By no means. I beg to offer 
for the candid consideration of my fellow-students a theory which 
first occurred to me about ten years ago in the course of my study 
<jf the Numismatic history of the Gujarat dynasty in the original 
authorities. Let me ifiaee the passages themselves before you. 

jLouJ ijILLj J j 

J CJ IjiSA^ J‘^ 3 

ji3 J jl jii b ^*15 j liyoi |v)La1 2(1^ j*#bu.J 

c)^ ^ iSliyaJ 3 ^^IjU juf 

ii>3‘^ '~^^J3 ‘^3! jJ i^bl.o.S.Mu.4 Ui^Jo 

jd*^ 3 

i\ ji yAjii\K^ \j]j A ^3 tlj"® 

ufOyJ (u-.*j) C£-.A1 

tjUy ✓'xiJi y/Ujj lllWsL 

ijj) J /baax ybft,^ t3j\i3jt ^ La-talukh 

Vt^j obliVok^-b b ^Ixcb^ OuAsnj 

TAt— ^yk«-ya.^ji 

i.::..vcAsh jd laJ j j yXui ji3 j 
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•sAii Xii^ CJjIa i^jtoS 3 ^^IL) 

x\j y»la»sty Ij ijjtlaLi 

I^IiA^xAS^ (jLttjii^^j ,/w»-Ll ^jl jij^CVauJ jJ31^\i ><a 13 

C-C*;SW /««i5j^.-» A‘f«>j us-Jj*«s li>i?‘J 

iX«T L^ii 3 <i«iLij 3 KiA^l (^*> Jf 

3 ^ ^ j 3 J JT ^ ^ ^ 

3 ^JutO-m \a LSj3j (A^/OiAi^ I j| ^ ^ fci 3 iXiXjj 

3 tAlsit J*?" J^c33^ SiA^l ji !(^ J3^ ^jSvJ 

3 JiiiAj g.l<« <J:>«a)0 *1)3^ >iiJj<o,j yia^'i^ 

ilwii iJ^iasA^ 3 jJ iA<«Uj (^L«i |^liaL~> tiS-->.« iA:^j ,/'xl5 J^lijuH jJ 

olj u;U' \j y^ »JU^ (•^ i-^\j JU^jt 

\j iV |A*<I *| ” yyO 3 ^*^n> 

3 c^ * ■ * ■**,■ J ^ ^ yyx\i j^*y x>\£» ^3»^ 3 AiA^^ltAy^ ci^IaaM 3 

j<i3 iAJ^^iAS* ^umJ (jmCuj^ j\jjy) <^JS> li yf*lj j*yi jl jjy^ 

(JUuA (JVii '^3'^j^ <— a kl j\j cJiUJ ^ kijAs^j jl) 

3 <^3-«j^ Lf^l}^ ll>^ U5»^jC»“ 3 US»«M»|^»- JIiAI^ Ji^ 

oIj\cA/ 4^1 j Stijio) j ^ 4jjj<i» 

— jJk.|^ CAaU^ 

J}^ iJj J ^lAAi J li^ jh ^13 JU> ^J>iJ<i dy^:<y« y;liaL> j 

y«w«|}^ iAA SJji? UiC^ Jjj ^ Ai 

tJ IfJ;^ ;;;UaLd 3 1^3,0} ^iAaj j yvx}(* 
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US-tiilii ls\}T j libj 1) \j 

dytji CJJ^U* yllaLs j 

Iji <J^Sf ^JsSi (jlj 

- /// // i 

j*i/jiAolj ^UaJIj LifisUfl-U «U!j Wj 

jJjJ j ^ _,/*.ie.j ylaJ j iLxJi^ 1 UsLuJ 1 li j 

1a 1 J^i ol^— TljtXjS 

J^Jii ^Ojl^b uJ^laJ ylLLi x^toj l^Jj 

r ^^_iAn ^ 

" In the year 869 A. H., Sultan Mahmud started with a large amy 
In the direction of the fort of Bdioard and the port of Dun [ or 
Dawan ] ■which are situated between Gujarat and the Konkan. The 
ruler of that district fought many battles and having been defeated 
on every occasion begged for quarter oixt of helplessness. He then 
paid his respects to the Sultan and surrendered the castle and his terri- 
tory to the Moslem forces. The fortress of Bddar* is an eoitram'di- 
nary fort. In aliiiudc Us top readies the skies and in strength it 


* Thij hbows ttiat Peushts read the same Bidat in as much as he 

makes it itj-mc here with^dli * extraordinary. The ,J is easily mistaken for a ^ in Persian 
manasciipts. It may Ixr also noticed that in the Bombay and Lucknow texts, tlte other 
name u X>un or Dne/m ^ y^jjnot * Boora’ as in Briggs. 
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rvueds the wall of Alexander, It had not itpto that time fallen into 
the hands of the Muscdmans, and conMent in its strength, the Rajd. of 
the district of Dun [ Dawan ], under which are a thousand villages 
had filled with the wind of arrogance the palace of his brain and 
brought together a large army and great treasures. A body of men 
of the natiure of demons and of the temper of fiends were kept 
employed by him and posted on the roads for plundering travellers 
and way-farers. (Verse). “He entrusted the roads to rogues 
[so sharp] that they could carry away your nose from between 
your eyes. ” The Sultan took possession of his treasmes and buried 
hoards and a few days afterwards honoured the king with a dress 
of honour and a girdle and sword of gold. He bestowed the castle 
and the territory also upon him and returned to Ahmedabad with 
an enormous booty.” Tarikh-i Ferishta, (Bombay edition, VolII. 
385-6 ). 

“ Two years afterwards ( 830 ), Mahmood Shah marched ^vith a 
large ai’my towards Bdvur, an extraordinary hill fort considered 
impregnable by the inhabitants. Prom thence he proceeded to 
Doora and Purnalla, places situated between Ooncan and Guzerat 
and defeated the infidels in several actions; and the Raja was 
obliged to give up his forts, and to throw himself on the mercy of 
the Mahomedan conqueror who after having obtained from him a 
large stun of money, restored his country into his hands " — Briggs ’ 
Translation of Ferishta, lY, 51. 

" In the year 869 A. H. [ A. 0. 1465 ], it was reported to Sultan 
Mahmud that the Hemindars of Bdwar and of the port of DUn [ Dawan J 
were interfering with the shipping. These men had never reaevaed arvy 
chastisement from the Sultans of Gujarat and were very turbulent 
and rebellious. The Sultan’s well-wishers endeavoured to dissuade him 
from the enterprise by describing the difficulties of the road and the 
strength of the fort ; but the Sultan marched to subdue the country 
and to pimish the tui'bulent. After great difficulties he reached the 
fort, when the commandant came out and fought bravely and at night 
retired within the foit. This continued for several days, the enemy 
displaying great valour. At last by chance, the Ring himself 
accompanied the forces up the hill of B&war ; when the enemy per- 
ceived the royal iimbrella, tliey were panic struck, and the Oomman- 
dant came out and sued for quarter. The Sultan graciously 
agreed and passed the pen of forgiveness over the page of their 



offonces. The commaudaut and the chief men of these parts received 
dresses of honour and presents. The Sultan then went to the fort ; 
when he reached the upper part of the fort, the Commandant pre- 
sented a veiy large tribute. Tlie Sultan returned it at the same 
interview, with a dress of honour and a gold-mounted dagger. The 
Commandant agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and the government of 
the country was entrusted to him,” ( Tabakat-i-Akhari, ) t 

“ Til this year f S('il> A. H ], Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat matched to 
attack the fortress of }lfi,i'rad and the port of Dun [ Dawan ], The 
ruler of the territory [ llakam ] found himself reduced to a helpless 
condition after several days’ fighting and, having bogged for quarter, 
surreiMlorod the fortress and the port. The Sultan taking pity on. 
him, restored the country to him. The chief IMukaddam] of the 
jilaeo waited upon the Saltan with whatever valuables he could 
come at in the way of a present and the Sultan then returned to 
Gujarat.’’ TaHkh-i-Alfi. ( Mullii Firuz Library MS, ) 

In 860 [A. S.], the Sultan descended upon the castle of Bdhrdll, 
which was on the top of a hill within the boundaries of the well 
Jiiiownxiort of Daman. Ho slaughtered and plundered because of 
the disturbauces created by the inhabitants of the land. When the 
Sultan ascended the fortress for conquering it, its master gave up the 
keys and surrendered it. The Sultan entered and looked about him 
and then left and came down.” Ulugh Khani’s Arabic History of 
Gujarat, (ed. Ros-s, 1910, p. 18). 

"In the year H. 809 (A.D. 1405), he [Mahmud] marched to 
the znoimtain Duvmr, and after reducing the fort returned,” 
Mirat-USikandari, Bayloy’s Translation, 178, 

“In A. H. SOO, he [Mahmud] marched against the B&rodar 
mountains, conquered the rock-foi*tre3s and returned to his own 
country.” Mirat-iSikandari, Fazlullah Lutfullah’s Transla- 
tion, 52. 

1 1 give BayJe/s veision, Ubtoty of Gujarat, lyS-s note, though his text appears to have, 
in some places, difleted blightty ttom that of the Lucknow lithograph. 



I have no doubt that one ov other of these passages has at aoma 
time or other been read by many persons, but the conjoint loeigM of 
the testimony when all of them are taken together, has not been, 
t believe, really perceived by any body. For this, the uncertainty which 
surroimda the transliteration, and consequently, tho identification of 
the names of places and persons in all languages which employ tho 
Semitic alphabet is mainly responsible. In them, everything depends 
upon tho detoi’raination of the eon-ect reading by tho careful colla- 
tion nf valiants occurring not only in different authors but in 
different manuscripts of the same author, a labour which in tliig 
no one has hitherto thought of undertaking. 

I have brought together about twenty of tho various readings, 
%vithout a critical examination of which the real objective of the 
sxiiedition must remain in douht and obscurity, as it has up to the 
present. Of tho three place-names occurring in these passages, I will 
first take j , which may bo road DUn as well as Daiocm. Sir E. C. 
Bayley has the following note on tho point. “ It is said that the 
coxmtry lay between Gujarat and the Konkan. Briggs considers the 
place to be Dharmpur. It was eleaidy north of Bombay, for as has 
been seen, that appears to have boon tlie southernmost Gujarat 
possession on the coast, the Dakhiu possessions lying below it. There 
is a little port marked Dunnu near to which a spur from 
the Ghats runs into the low country ; and from the stress laid on the 
difficulty of the way, and the fact that the fort of Btiwar was on a 
bill, this rmiy possibly have been tho scone of the compaign under 
description. ” “ This is neither very illuminating nor assuring and 
the iiesitating tone of the whole note cannot but strike the reader. 
Similarly, the miter of tho Musulman section of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer ' History of Gujarat ' says ; “ The seaport ‘Dim ’ may be Dungri 
hill, six miles from the coast. But * Dun * for ‘ Dahuu ’ a well known 
port in North Thana is perhaps more likely f Fortunately, we 
liave other and clearer lights. Tho name occurs twice in the Mirat4~ 
Sikandari, once more in Forishta and onee again in tho Tabah!Cft4i- 
Akbari, Of the two Btirat references, the first is to be found in 


30 Bayley, Gujarat, 179 Note. 

31 BouAay Gaseiteer, I. i. 245 Note. 
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the passage about the ISO? A. C. expedition of Sultan Mahmud 
against the Portuguese. 


jiuJ Lmi^ j jtiA Jii 

|*iV* J l 5*"^ *— i;W j iXfA^ 

Ijjilaiwj j*^* diagHi uj^ 

lifS^ }s\j^ \j jlyr*- Xd J ✓•sA-L jii li |t5L. 

(}yi^ j'^. 


*• In A, H. 918 (AO. 1507>8 ) he took an army against Ghaul 
( Ohoval ) and thence marched against Bassein and Mahaim on account 
of the disturbances created by the Pirangis. When he arrived at 
Dun (Dahauii?) he roeeived news that Malik Ayaz, a slave of the 
Sultan and Governor of Diu, with ton Turkish sliips, maimed by 
Turkish troops had gone to the port of Ohaul otc.”” Yon will 
see that Mr. Pazal Lutfullah, the translator, is here disposed in the 
body of the text to favour the identification of Dun or Dawan with 
Dahanu, but it appears from the IndSx at the end of the work, 
prepared after fv/i'ther stiid/y, that he afterwards hesitated between 
Dahanu and Dainann.^° The corresponding passage in Ferishtah is as 
follows. 


j jolu LfJjtCl 

Briggs unhesitatingly reads and has no doubt of its being 
Daman in his rendering which I quote below : — 

“ And Mahniudshah also anxious to aid in the expulsion of these 
strangers [the Portuguese] sailed with a great fleet first to Daman 
and then to Mahim.’'-’* 


33 Tazal Lstfullah's Trans., 75 ; Bombay Text, 126. 

For Bayley's version, see Gujarat, 222. 

33 Mtfat-i'Sikamliiri, Translation, Index, xiii. 

34 Fimhia, Lucknow Eifltion, II 204. 

3 5 B«g8^ FVrishta, IV. 74. In the corresponding passage Ulughkhani writes 

Damm, 1, 37, line ir. 

The T^aiat‘i‘AHaH also (Lucknow Text, 479) has (Dun or Dawan). 
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Tlie second reference to Dfm or Dawan in the 
occurs in the chronicle of the reign of Ahmed Shah II., and there Dun 
is curiously enough linked with our own Sanjan, 

CLi\jisS^ jl j 

“As he could not produce any effect by the investment of 
f Surat ], Ohangiz Khan had to call in the Portuguese by ceding to 
them the Gxijarat dependencies of Dun (Daman) and Sanjan 
(St. John) as a price for their help."” Hero the same translator who 
once favoured the identification with Dahanu unhesitatingly declares 
that Dun is Daman and inserts that -naine himself in hrackeis. 

The gist of it i.H that Dun or DaAvan can be only Dahanu or Daman. 
For the purpose of my argument, either leiU do equally well, for both 
are almost equidistant from Sanjan. Dahami is only foiutoen miles 
south and Daman sixteen miles north of Sanjan by rail. But I have 
no doulit myself that it is Daman and not Dahanu, and the question 
is settled in favour of the former by the authority of an Arab 
historian whoso work has been made available to scholars only 
within the last three years. 

Some years ago, Dr. B. Denison Ross discovered in the manu- 
script collection of the Calcutta Madressa an Arabic History of 
Gujarat of which no other copy was known to exist anywhere else. 
This unique manuscript the Government of India selected Dr. Ross 
himself to edit and translate for the Indian Texts Series in which 
the first volume of the text appeared in 1910. The author, Abdulla 
Mohammad Uluglikhani was born in Mecca about 1510 A, 0. and 
fii'st came to India in 1555 A. C. In 1559 A. C, he entered the sei’vice 
of his first master Maliainmad Ulughklian the Habshi, a distinguished 
Gujarat noble, as secretary. He afterwards served the Einperoi* 
Akbar,thpn Seyf-ul-SIulk, another Gujarat A mir and lastly Puladkhan, 
a Khandosli notable. IIo appears to have written the hook after 1011, 
though the lata-it date mentioned in the woi’k itself is 1605 A. C. 
Dr. Ross gives it as liLs opinion that his history i-s among other things r^, 
" especially raliuibU in respect of Indian and Porsian proper names 
which onr author a.s a foreigner takes groat caro to spell correcily 


36 Utirtit'i'Sikandari, (Uorabay Text, 1831), 399. 

37 FazhUah Lutfullah, Trans. 286. 
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aTid in mariy places to eaijiratw.’’®* Tliis is ju&t the sort of help wo 
want, and we find that in the account of the expedition against 
JBdrdu of 869 Ilijri (1406 A< C.)* ho takes care to state that the 
MU fort was 

/ / *■ , 

1 J 1 Lp 

“ on the boundary of the well-known port of Daiiian," 

But let ns Mxppose foi arguinont’s sake that Dun'^ or Dawan is> 
Dahamt. What then is FeriJita’s Purualla? Can any one acquainted 
with the goograiiliy <»f the distik-t oukirtaiu a doubt that it is Pamera i* 

In fart, the looul kiiowleilur of the compiler of the Surat District 
Gaz<‘tteer onaiUc'd liim to idouiify the tao names so oaily as 1877, 
tliough in const ijiif'ucc of following Biigg-> Implicitly without consult- 
ing the oiigiiial U'At, la luisuiislfiken' D oo/’m’ [Dun], for Dharampux. 

" I’ainoi.i, a hill-foit 1 inilC'. S. E. of Eidsarand 120 miles N. of 
Bomhay, i-ises to a height of fivo hundred feet above the plain. 
Prom its commanding pu'ition, the fortified summit of tbo hill has 
long been considered a place of consequence. Originally a Hindu 
fort, it remained under tlic Raja of Dliarampur till about the end of 
the IBtli Century it was taken by Mahmud Begda, King of Gujarat 
(1450-1511) 

We havo thu-. ideutilied two out of the three place names. 
What then u the third and the moot important? The name Bar ad 
is found wiittcii in the foUoxving seventeen forms in differem; 
luanusciipto, lithograirhed texts, and translations. 

I. jjh Tarikh'i-Fcrishta, Lucknow Text, II. 106, line 24. 

Tarllvh-i-Foriohta, Lucknow Text, II. 100, line 10. 

jjjlj Mirat-i-Sikimdari, Bayley’s MS, (History of Gujarat, 170). 

„ „ Eayley’s History of Gujarat, 178. 

* 

(j Tabakat'UAkhari (Litho Text), 460. 

38 Ulii'Uiiuii, Arabic Tc^t, td. Ross, I., Inlroduction, vu — viii. 

39 Ibid, I. it, 

40 This IS only -rfvmc old copyist's blunder. In the Bombay as well as the Lucknow Tew 

of 5 erabta, the name u dearly written (Bomluy, II. 385-6 ; Lucknow, 11 . 196.) 

4t 
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Tarikli-i-Ferislita, Bombay Toxfc II, 386. 
Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley’s MS. C. 

„ M » E. 

„ (Sir Salar Jang’s MS-). 

Tabakat-i-Akbari (Mulla Firoz Library MS.). 
Tarikli-i-Perishta, Bombay Text, II, 385. 




Mirat-i-Sikandari, Litlio Text, (A. 0. 1831), 93. 

„ „ (Fazalnlla Lntrulla, Ti'aiis.), 52- 

„ „ Bombay Text, (A. H. 1308), 86. 

Tarikli-i-Alfi, (Mulla Piroz Library MS.). 

Ulugh Khani'ia Arabic History, ed. Boss, 18. 
Tarikh'i-Perislita, Bombay Text, H. 385, 


A critical cxamiuafciou makes it clear that all these variants are- 
more or less corrupt forms of only f wo archetypes cij b Bdrad and U 
Birnid, both of -which are still in tlm mouths of the people. The 
Bombay Gazetteer calls tho hill Biiml, the residents of the district 
Sarail, and tho Parsis generally still continue to speak of it ua 
Bdrot, It aiipears from the authorities referred to in tho TaHkh-i- 
Ferishia and the Trihalcat-i-Akhari that their primary sormces for tlie 
reign of Mahmud wore two works called the Tcibakai-i-Mahumd 
Shahi and the dfacisir-i-MahmudShahi,'^’ andPerishta quotes directly 
from the former an interesting story in the course of which the 
name of tho hill fort under discussion is clearly written iij li Barad.*^ 
It may bo taken therefore that the form BArad or BAinid was used 
by one or othe>' of the older chronicler and that later compilers and 
their copyist'^, ignorant of the real name which is never again 
mentioned in the GuJ.arat annals, distorted and disfigured one or the 
other form according as tho source of their own information or of 
those from whom they transcribed at second hand, had prefen-ed one 
to tlio other. 


42 Fen's&ia, Lucknow Text, 1 . 4. Talmhat, Lucknow Text, 3, 

43 Femhia, Lucknow Text, II. 196, Bombay Text, U, 386. 
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Now if Dun in Dahauu or Daman, it does not really matter 
whioh, and Famalla is Parnera hill fort, is there any other 
jdace in the neighbourhood except the hill fort of BArot which can 
he identified witli or Bdrad or Bdrud? Is there any 
other place to which the descriptions will apply? Or, to put it 
differently, is there a word in the descriptions and comments of the 
chroniclers which will )iot apply to Barot? Ferishta informs us, 
(according to both recensions of his text), that ‘B&dar’ was an 
extraordinary fortress of great height and strength. Ulnghkhani 
declares that Bardu was a strong fm't on the lop of a Jvill, The 
Tnhakat-i-Akhari also talks of it^str(ngth and of its having been 
Mtuated on a lull and further avers that the roads were very difficult, 
a fact to which all those who know anything of the neighbour- 
hood can testify even in the twentieth century. Lastly, Ferishta 
spoiikoof the men like devils aud of the nature of “ghouls” (fiends, 
(lemons) who wore employed by the Raja to phmder on the high 
roads — an evident allusion to the criminal propensities of the black, 
faced Dhondias, NaUedas and other aboriginal races, for the large 
numerical strength of which the Parnera division of Surat district 
Is remarkable even in our own days.** 

Now let us see if this receives any confirmation from the official 
account of Barot Ilill. 

“ Saiijan Peak or .St. John’s Point, better known as Biirat hill, 
liOO feet high, ‘•tands about fourteen miles south of Sanjan. It 
b(?gin-s to rise at about three miles from the shore and from a round 
(■enti’al mound slopes gradually to the north and south. It is an 
important land mark for sailor.'!, being visible for forty miles in clear 
' weather. In a cave cvit out of the rock in the form of a house with 

t 

windows, door.'i atid pillars, the Parsis hid their sacred fire when 
they fled from Sanjan. Bdrat Ls .said to have been the I’osidence of 
one Bhungli Raja, who according to tlic local story, was so called 
from luK having a magic bugle or Bhnngal, which sounded at his 
door without any one blowing it” 

The compiler adds in a note that ” this Bhtxngli Raja was pro- 
bably the Chief of Baglaua, which is probably a Hindu word slightly 
olianged by Musulmans into “Garden laiid."** 

44 Bomlwiy GMCttecr, Sanit, VIll, aSg. 

45 Bomtiy Ga 3 .ateer, XIV, 304-5. 
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Before leaving this part of the subject I may say that the m’iter of 
the BBstory of the Musulman Period in the Bombay Gazetteer (L i. 245) 
has suggested that Bamd or Banidar is BagwirAh, but there are 
strong reasons for rejecting the proposed identification. In the first 
place, there is scarcely any phonetic resemblance between either of 
these names and BagwAr&h. Secondly, the first part of the word in 
all the vananls is JBd and not Ba, and most of them cannot with 
any show of reason be twisted into * EagwAra Thirdly, Ferishta 
explicitly declares that BAdar was situated “ on the top of a hill 
W’hich in height apiiroached the sides and that in strength it rivalled 
the walls of Alexander.” Similarly, the TabaJeat infoi’ms us that “ it 
was an extraordinarily strong fortress,” and Briggs speahs of it as 
“ an extraordinary hill fort which was considered impregnable 
by the inhabitants.” Scarcely a word of this will fit in with what 
wo know of ‘ Bagwani,’ which is only a “ small hill" *° Nor is the 
fort itself so situated or cou&trneted as to have ever deserved a 
reputation for extraordinary strength, much less for impregnability. 
Indeed, we have it on record tliat it wa-s one of the “ small forts to 
the south of Surat ” captured by tlie Marathas in A, C. 1072. A hundred 
and eight years later, the place was again taken by a snudl body of 
ft’oops detached by General Goddard under Lieutenant Welsh, who 
had no diffieulty in driving back ‘ the Marauders ” who had token 
possession of it.^’ Lastly, the Tahakat-i-Akbari distinctly states 
that Mahmud was obliged to uudeitake the expedition against the 
Hindu Chief of BAwar becairsc ho was “ interfering with the shipping,” 
i. e. eariying on piracy. This also is quite inapiDlicable to Bagwari 
w'hich i.s very much inland, while Barat hill “ rises only thrae miles 
from the shore and is an important land mark for sailors, being 
vis-ible for forty miles round in clear weather,” just the place, in 
fact, foi a ]nrate strong hold. As for the remains of a fortress on Barot, 
vhere is no doubt that thei'o are five or six chambers or caves, one of 
which is forty feet long, and a subterranean passage said to have its 
exit on the road lending to Sanjau.*® It is further cei’tain that 


46 Btmibily (lazuttLCr, (iujaral, Fait II. 5. 

47 J. A, Baines, History of Gujarat, Ibid. I. i. 3S7, & 409. 

Grant Unff, History of the Marathas, I. 211. 

48 Bomb-ay Gai>ettcer, XIV. 304-5. 

49 Sonj Vartman, Sth March, 1905. .(Desciiption of a visitor). 
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dsberm for holding water have been , “ heicn in places'' out of the 
rocky eearp and all these “ traces of former inhabitants " suffi- 
ciently indicate that the strateqicvahie of a hill dominating the whole 
district had been tiimed to account by some local chieftain in 
bygone times. 

So far as to the iilaee names. On looking narrowly at the 
narratives themselves wo find fah-Iy close agreement with the Kisseh, 
closer perhaps than wc have any right to cx]jeot- Though the 
Musulmans do nut acknowledge a decisive rovorsej the Tahakat 
candidly declares IliaL the Baja displayed great valour, repeatedly 
made vigorous sallies during the day-time and retired behind the 
walls only after nightfall. Kerishta niul the Tarikli-i-Alfi explicitly 
state that the Baja foiigdit more than one battle. The Kisseh 
account als-o show.! tli;it Mahmud's forces oucoiuitorod a stubborn 
oi)po-itioii and the Tnhnkat admits that tlio first attempts to take 
the fort wt're unsnoec’“si'iil and tliat the Baja surrendered his strong- 
hold only when ho thought that the entire foi'co of the Sultan was 
concentrating and coming up the hill to take it by storm. Accord- 
ing to the toxt of Ferishta, which Briggs used for his version, 
Mahmud's forces '* proceeded after taking [ Bdrad or ] Bdwar 
to Doora ” uud Purnalla [Daman and Parnera], defeated the infidels 
in several actions and the Raja teas obliged to give up his fortsl' 
May we not, without auytliiug like a violent exorcise of the imagi- 
nation, say that Sanjivu which is only a few miles distant, was one 
of the places or forts taken after one of these “ several actions.” 

Another point woilhy t)f note is that the language of Feiishta 
as well as Nizam-ud-diu- Ahmad of the Tabakat-i-Akbari points not to 
one but at least two Hindu Cliiefs or Zamindars having made 
common cause against the invader, knowing themselves to be equally 
imperilled by his iiggrcsnious. Nizam-ud-cliu Ahmad says, 

Awluj u! jjLjV 

and Sir B. C. Baylcy rightly takes them to bo Uoo different persons 
and translates : “ [It was repoi-ted to Sultan Mahmud that] the 
Zamindars of Bawar and of the poi't of Dun were interfering with 
the shipping.” 

50 IJomlay Gdjuttwr, XllI, Part L 7. 

51 ' Doota ’ is obvbnsly a wpytsl’s blander for £)un or Dawmt in the MS. 

tued by Brigs'. i'i* translation. 
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■Again wq are told, 

^sjHf j ,/*l"i U}^ 

“ The commandant and the chief men of those parts” here 
mentioned must include the person spoken of as Bc^'a of Dun and 
other chieftains of this part of the North Konkan, who, we have 
reason to believe, wore not, a few in number.”’ At any rate, we must 
suppose the Kaja of Barot to have been a different ‘person 
altogether from the Chief of Sanjan, for the Kisaeh represents the 
latter to have been slain in the last day’s battle.”* This also goes 
far to explain Avhy the Farsi priests anxious to preserve the sacred 
tiro from desecration and outrage sought and obtained, after the 
onisliing defeat and death of their own local chief, the protection of 
his still surviving and prosperous ally, the Rajah of Barot — than 
whose mountain-fastuoss surrounded by woods and jungles no more 
eligible place for their purp<we could have been found. Another state- 
ment made by Ji'erishta ns well as Nizam-ud-din Ahmad deserves some 
notice. The Tohalmt states that “ the Zemindars of Bdwar and of 
the port of Dfln had never received any chastisement from the 
Sultana of Gujarat.” Ferishta puts it in a stronger form still and 
positively declares that the foit of Barad “had not upto that 
time fallen into the hands of the Musulmaus.” This is again in 
accordance with tho Kisseh which implies that their first experience 
of the fanatical violence of tho Musulman invader was obtained by 
the Zoroastrians of Sanjan only in tlio reign of Sultan Mahmud 
Begada. 

These statements are further important as furnishing a categorical 
negative to the assertions 0/ those who suppose the Sack of Sanjan 
to have taken place iu the time of Alauddin Khilji or at some other 
time iu the Fourteenth Century, 

I have referred above to a curious story about this expedition 
against Biirad which Ferishta has transcribed from tho Tahakat-i- 
Mahmud SAaAi-probahly a contemporary chronicle, 

AVr 0 

52 Bayley, Gujaut, 178-9 Noto. 

53 Niihne, tlibtoiy of the Konhan, 30: Bombay Ga-iettecr, XIII. ii. 441 and 

Note ; XIV. aio, 303, 314, Fetislita distinctly says that the Raja of Dun or 
Dawan possessed a thousand vilh^es. 

54 M. R, Unwalla’s Litho. Text of Datab Hoimaadyar’s Revayat, II. 3J2. 
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C-jlsil j^lLL* ^jLajIi*Jj 

^ ‘*i‘^ I; l—JLij 

U* \J‘j^i ‘^‘'V* 4b>)^ jb O^ J 

Ut-VA^ jt>j (;>T 

(j?/ e)^ ) (*J‘^ 

g»*L*« — ^!w 4^ .^J jlj ) «_— iii^ t*l5 U^liRJ JJA y^ 

( r* AT jy J tXli^ 

“It is written in the *‘ TahuhaL-i-Mahmud Bhahi” that in the 
year 872 A. H., Sultan Mahininl saw in a flream the world-adorning 
beauty ol' the Sun of the Sky of Prophotsliip, (may the blessing of 
(lod bo upon him and on his family), who ordered the taster of his 
favour to present to him fMahmud] two trays from the table of his 
grace. The interpretation of thi-s dream was that about that time 
two great gifts aud two magnificent boons would fall to his lot, viz. 
first, the conquest of the territory of Dfm [Dawan] aud Bitmd, and 
second, the conquest of Girual. which is sittiated on a hill the top 
of which mounts to the skies.”’’ 

There is here nothing incredible in itself— for it is only the 
accoxuit of something seen in a dream — and the tale is interesting a^. 
well ns instructive- It shows that the expedition against Daman and 
Eai'at was not an insignificant afiair, at least in the eyes of contempo- 
varies. It was placed in popular e.stimatiou on a par with another 
notable achievement of the Eegada’.s — the capture of Girnar, for like 
that famous stronghold, Barat and Daman were not t, j>.TrPTi without 
stubborn resistance and great loss of life on both sides and this 
is ju&t what old Bahmau also gives us to understand. 

You will see, gentlemen, that with the light afforded by these 
passages, we have como up very close to Sanjan, if not to Sanjan 
itself, and may bo said with jimtiee to have followed in the track of 
the Kisseh with some hope of ultimately securing at least one-half 
of the prize. Lot us start now in quest of the other half of our 
prohlein and inquire what the Moslem chronicles can teach ns about 
Ulugh Khun or Alf Khan. 

SS Bombay ttiitiiin, II. 3S6. Tlie words employed here to describe 

the height of Giitmr ate almost identical with those used for Edrad and deserve 
notice. 
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It must be said, first o£ all, then, that there were about this time 
two Alf Khans, who were father and son. Alauddin Sohrab was a 
Turkish Mawld of the Sultan Ahmed Shah (grand father of the 
Begada). He was governor of the important frontier fortress of 
Kareth orSultanabad inthe reign of the Sultan Kutbnddin-Mahmud’s 
elder brother ; and an interesting story is told of his having on one 
occasion employed mental equivocation worthy of a casuist trained 
in the schools and " vindicated his loyalty very much at the expense 
of his good faith.” 

He appears to have first borne the title of Ala-ul-Mulk and to- 
have been subsequently raised to the higher dignity of Alf Khan, 
Ho is also recorded to have taken an active part in the intrigues 
which terminated in the deposition, after a reign of only 27 days 
of the incapable Sultan Daud, and the accession of Mahmud Begada.** 
It does not appear when he died ; but in the chronicle of the reign 
of Mahmud, ho is never mentioned except as the father of his son 
Alf Khan or Ulughldian the second, as we may call the latter. 
Hlughkhani gives the full name of the son as 

A1 Amir-al-Kabir-Baha-ud-din Ulugh [Alf] Khan bin Ala*ul' 

Mulk Ulugh [Alf] Khan Sohrab.” 

Ferishta calls hi-m Aifkhau bin Alfkhan. As his father 
whose name was Alauddin at first bore the title of Ala-ul>mulk, so the 
son, whose name was Bahauddln was first entitled Baha-ul-mulk in 
conformity with a custom of the time. The Mirat-i-Sikandari tells 
us that this Aifkhau Bhukai, so called perhaps to distinguish him 
from his father, was one of the three friends and companions of the 
Sultan Mahmud’s youth. This can scarcely apply to the father who 
was too old to have been the companion of the boyhood of the 
Begada who ascended the throne at the early age of fourteen,” 


56 PeriMa, Text, II 199, 249 : Briggs IV, 37, 38, 216, 217, 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bomlny Text, 1831), 53,-4, 60, 74. 
Baylcj’, History of Gujarat, 135-6, 143, 160, 220. 
Tabakat-t-Akbari, Lucknow Text, 463, 466, 554. 

57 Ulaghkhani cd. Ross, 33-4. 

58 Tarikh’i'Petiskta, Lucknow Text, II, 196, 203. 

Briggs, IV, 51-2, 72-3. 

MiriU-i-Sikandari, (Text), 93, 125, 141. 

Bayley, History of Gujarat, 179, 220, 228. 
Tabakd-i'Akbari, ( Text ), 469. 479* 
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It ia extremely likely that this companion of the Saltan’s youth, 
this “ Mawlazadeh ” — son of the Mawla of the Sultan’s grandfather — 
was one of the commanders of division to whojn the task of subduing 
the country round about Barot and Daman was entrusted, and that 
unluckily for the Parsis of Sanjan, the subjugation of their Hindu 
Raja fell to his lot. It is certainly curious that in all the chroni- 
cles of Mahmud’s reign the narrative of this expedition against 
Barot i? imimdiately followed by the story of a wanton murder, 

I 

( . j as Perishtah puts it ), committed by this man, while 

the Siillau was out on a hunting excursion in the direction of Ahmed- 
nagar ( Idar ). 

“ Next year, S70 ( A. D. 1466 ) Mahmud proceeded to Ahmednagar, 
On the way, fchitfioi', Baha-iil-mulfc, sou of Aliffchan otherwise called 
Alaudditi son of Sohrab, murdered one of the Sultan’s troopers and 
then fled and liiil himseif. 

It i-! s'*!irooly worth our wliile to pursue the wretched story. It 
will be suffleienb to say that nothing is said of his having been 
pimished in any way for the offence. This might or might not have 
been his first, but it was certainly not his last achievement in the homiT- 
oidal line. "Wo know from othei* passages that after embezzling his 
soldiers’ pay and defrauding bis too indtd'gent master he went ou> 
iu oiJen tobelliou, attempted bub ignominiously failed to secure, the 
protcetioii of his master’s hereditary enemy, the Sultan of Malwa, 
“lU’rendt'red at discretion and was restored to favour. But he 
broke out again ouly tbroo months afterwards, murdered his own 
‘Ar: or 'Naib-i-Arz Begi’ (Master of Requests or Deputy 

Master of Reque-its), was arrested in consequence and thrown into 
prison svhere he died in the coarse of nature or as some say, of 
poison,'”’ 

Now there is nothing at all improbable in this sort of person hav- 
ing abused to their utiun-it extent the rights of conquest against the 
handful of firewoishippors who liad dared to resist him and his 
Nor is there any piu’ticnlav reason to bo skeptical about 
the Coiu’teen hundred Behdiiis having repulsed his three thousand 


SC Ltirkntw Tent, 11, lofi. Brill’s, IV, ji. Mirat-i'Sibtndcui, ( Text), 93. 

Biylpj, Ciujarat, 179, who» version I quote. 

60 ijj II, Text, 903, Btigije, IV, ya-*, Mirai-i-Sikaniim, Text, tas, Bayley, 
Gujarat, 2zo> Taiakal‘i- 4 M»‘tt 479. 
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horsemen” on the first occasion. It is not at all unlikely that 
expecting very little resistance, he had brought with him a numeri- 
cally weak force ” and it stands to reason that when he encountered 
a stubborn opposition and sustained something like a reverse, he 
nought and obtained, (as the Kiaaeh says), roinfoi’cements from the 
Sultan’s head quarters in the neighbourhood,” and inflicted soon 
afterwards, if not on tho very next day, a crushing defeat on those 
who had dared to defy him. Indeed, it would have been a wonder if 
this unliappy victim of “ homicidal mania," for such he might be truly 
called, had not lot loose the fury of his passions and "killed, enslaved 
and driven into the liill3,'’°* as tho Gazetteer writer puts it, the 
inhabitants of tho doomed little town. 

This, goiitlemen, is my case. I do not protend that every link in 
tho chain of evidence is perfect. There are many things which await 
elucidation, many, porhaiis, which we shall never be able to know 
or explain, but we must not forgot that wo have no right to expeot to 
'iscertain eccrythinu about such a matter after the lapse of 
many hundred years. 

There is nqw only one point about which I should like to say a 
few words. It is in relation to Bahmau’s allusion to Champaner, 
Tlie passage is very ehunsily and obscurely worded, and has been 
interpreted by Ervad Jivanji Mody in a manner that has not com- 
manded the assent of any one I know. Bahman says, 

(JU* *^.1^ 

j) ll lij) lU ^,S^ 

ijls 

(.^.-.01^121 iJj^ _ lyl jl Aw |V A.±> 

" After certain years in the lapse of time, the Shah heard of the 
Rai of Sanjan. After five hundred years had elapsed [from the arrival 


Cx JCimh-i-SitHjuu in Unn^U's Tcxl of Darab IIurmiizdyar’6 Kcvaycl, 11 , 349. 
6 j Kit I'm Tarikh I'aniom Ktsar, 15*. Eastwiok says the number was only 
two thousand, (/ai.. <*V. 182). 

63 Kistek-i-itanjan, Ibid. 351. 

64 Bombay <’in/etteei, XIV. 302. 

6 j Kiiteh-i-SauJan in Darab Ilormazdyot’s Rewyet, Text, II. 349. ' 
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of the faithful in Hind ], Islam was introduced into Ohampaner. A 
good Shah was born with fortunate omens. In that city he was 
enthroned. His name was called Sultan Mahmud. His subjects called 
Tiityi the “ Shadow of God. When after certavn years, he was 
informed that there was a prince in the direction of Sanjan etc. ” " 


The difficulty is about the second Une. The language employed 
is exceedingly vague, and if^ anything precise is made out of 
it, it can only be by straining and wresting it from its true purposcA 
All that Bahman says is that when five hunotred years came in Indiia to 


an end iX.«T} Islam came to Champanor” This Eastwiok takes 

to mean ** After five hundred years had elapsed [/rom the 
of the faithful ] in India, Islam was introduced into Ohampa^e<I | 
adding the words I have placed in brackets on his own L 

Ervad Jivanji will have it that “ Islam came to Champaner at t^ | 

of five hundred years [ since its introduction ] in India,” intef. It 
ing words of his oton."’ Both interpolations are absolutely cdjm' been ^ 
and of the two, Ervad Jivanji's is the one with the smallest to have 
The truth is that Bahman’s notions of chronology were f/homi— > 
being so precise or clear as some people imagine. There mg his 
single date in his whole narrative, not ah event of which weratsOUe 
that it occurred m a certain year of any known era. The reason u.. 
this probably is that Bahman himself did not know in what year of 'the 
Yazdajardi or any other reckoning, the Parsis first landed at Sanjan 
or left Persia ; in other words, he himself had no starting point. He 
therefore contents himself with stating everywhere in a rough and 
ready sort of way, that this event or that happened 100,200,300, 
600 or 700 years after some other — oftoJtioh other, however, no date is 
given. Ho was sure that the Sack of Sanjan had been the work of 
the Begada and we have seen that he was right. He had also 
heard what almost all men of any education in Gujarat know 
that this Mahmud Shah had earned his sobriquet of Begada by 
his conquest of the two farfamed Bindu strongholds of 
Ohampaner and Gimar and he consequently mentions in a casual 


66 jf^^rwhal? Coining to the throne ? 

6y Egstwick’i, Tiaiuktion, B. B. B. A. S. Jonmel, I, i8z. 
£8 A Few Events in Early History. aS. 
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way that the Baja of Sanjan. owed his destraction to the same 
conqueror whose name was then in every one’s month as the first 
Moslem victor and master of Ohampauer. It is of course possible to 
interpret a few words of his strictly and make them the imaginary 
baais of a definite date for the Sack or for a charge of anachronism 
against the writer but it would be a mistake to do either. Nothing, 
indeed, can be a greater error than to suppose that Babmon 
was a great poet, a serious historian or a man of multifarious 
and accurate echolarship. At the same time, he was not an ordinary 
man. He belonged to a family possessing remarkable literary apti- 
tudes, a family which included such men as Darab Homazdyar, 
Hormazdyar Framarz, and Dastur Barzo Kamdin, and it would be 
folly to suppose that all his statements are unworthy of credit, 

But it must bo also recognised that he is occasionally out 
of his depth and I should not be at all surprised if it was proved 
that he was ignorant of the real date of the storming of Ghamponer 
altogether. Historical studies have never been much affected iu the 
past by the learned of any persuasion in this coimtry. The Maho- 
medansare, generally speaking, not so open to reproach in this matter 
as the Hindus and the Parsis, but really good Mahomedan histories 
arc by no means so plentiful as they might be, and in their manner 
of treating the subject there is certainly considerable room for 
improvement.*’ Those Parsi priests of old who cared for letters in the 
seventeenth and even the eighteenth century were mainly interested 
in their own religious literature and looked upon all other depart- 
ments of learning as only ancillary to their theological studies. For 
an accurate kuowledge of the progress of Moslem conquest in Tnilin. 
or elsewhere, they cared not only very little, bub it was probably 
the very “ abomination of desolation ” to them, annals only of the 
triumphs of those ‘ Jttddin ’ who were the bitterest enemies of their 
ancient faith. The Moslem histories were in their eyes only worthless 
JBiblia a Biblia, booka which were no books, works which they would 
not have read even if they cudd have got them. The exact systems 
of chronology for the establishment of which loc make such strenuous 
efforts were in their estimation, only vanities and fulalities and 
one date was to most of them just as good as another. And if there 
was here and there a person with a ” chronological conscience,” 


C9 Elliot ani] Dow^on, Hatory of India, 1, xix—xx, 
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name one eeriously axious about ascei’taiuiug the precise sequeuce of 
eTeuts, he was rarely able to procure the books which could set his 
doubts at rest. Briefly, it is hupossible to form anything like a just 
estimate of Bahman’s little poem without considering his environment 
and when we do so, we cannot but consider it a mistake to make 
laboured efforts to extract a definite chronological statement from a 
nasual alliision in a passage confessedly vague and obscure. 



JADI rAnX and the kissah-i-sanjXn. 

( A Paper read before the Bombay Branch of the Rcyal 
Asiatic Society on zph November, igip.) 

It is fairly well known that almost the only source of our know- 
ledge of the early history of the Indian Parsts is the Kissah-i- 
Sanjan, a narrative in Persian verse written by Bahman Kaikobad 
Hamjiar Padam Sanjana in 969 A. Y. (1600 A. C.). The substance of 
the first part of Bahman’s account, as Anquetil calls it, of the " Parsi 
retreat”, ^ is that some time after, (it is not said how long after), the 
kingship had departed from Yazdajird and the Moslems had come 
and seized his throne, the Dasturs and Behdins finding it impossible 
to observe the customs of the Good Faith took refuge in Kohistan (a 
district of Khorasan in Eastern Persia) and after having remained for a 
hundred years in that mountainous and wild region, fifteen years in Old 
Hormuz and nineteen more in the island ofDiu, they arrived at Sanjan 
when a Hindu chief named Jadi Rana was ruling there. As Bahman 
does not give us anything like a precise chronological starting-point, 
it remains open to his readers to infer whether a long period of time 
or a short one, whether many years or a few only intervened between 
the departing of the monarchy from Yazdajird and the commencement 
of the Kohistan wanderings. The result has been that later writers on 
the subject have adopted various starting-points of their own and at 
least six different dates have been put forward for the first arrival at 
Sanjan, of which the earliest, Vikram Samvat 772 (716A. C.)ts 
separated from the latest, Vikram Samvat 961, ( 905 A. C. ) by a hun- 
dred and eighty- nine years. * To take a few of these only; the compiler 
of the Imperial Gazetteer speaks of "the influx of Parsi Refugees in 775 
A. D, ” ’ Ervad Jivanji J. Mody in a paper read before this Society in 
1900 adopted the same year, starting from 641 A. C., the date of the 
decisive Arab victory of Nehavend and adding to it 134 ( tS + 
19 ). ’ Five years later, in another paper, he favoured 766 A. C. * and 


X Le Zend Avesta, Disc, Prelira. CCCXVIII; Tome II. Ptc II, XXXIV— XXXV. 

2 For Eostwiclc’B translation of the pasa^e, see B. B, R. A S. Journal, I. 173. 

3 Imp. Gas., art. Sanjan. 

4 Journal, B. B, R. A, 5 , XXI, 10. 

5 Joainal, B, B. B. A. S., Centenary Voijame, 224. 
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very $oon after, he discarded 641 A. C. for 651 A. C, 
(the year of Yazdajird’s death), and fixed upon ySS A. C. 
(651+103+15 + 19) and even erected upon that shifting and scarcely 
stable foundation an imposing chronogical fabric. “ Then, again, there 
is hidden away in the Appendix of Mr. Bahmanji Patell’s most val- 
uable repertory of Parsi facts, a paragraph to the effect that according 
to a marginal comment in an Udwara MS. of the Kissah-i-Sanja» 
dated 1816 A. C., the Parsis first landed at Sanjdn on Roz Horraazd, 
Mdh Tir, Sunday, Vikram Saravat 895 ( 839 A. C. ). ’ Lastly, Ervad 
M. R, Unwalld can show two MSS. written about 1^50 A.C., accord- 
ing to which the same event must have taken place in 961 Vikram 
Samvat ( 905 A. C ). 

Rut the most famous traditional date and that which, in spite of 
its inherent improbability and other unanswerable objections, has 
commanded the assent of writers, critical as well as uncritical, ® is that 
which first found its way into print in the " Kadim Tdrikh Parstoni 
ofDastur Aspandiarji Kamdinji, a polemical treatise, which 
has the merit or demerit of having blown into flame the smouldering 
embers of the Kabisah controversy. I have recently shown in another 
place that it occurs elsewhere also, in a MS, namely, ol miscellaneous 
Persian verses about 150 years old, and I should not be at all surprised if 
it is ultimately traced much fui'ther back. The actual words employed 
in this old Manuscript are: 

This date is Friday, Shravan Shud g, Roz Bahman ( 2 ), Mah Tir 
{4), Samvat 772. 

Itgfe now forty-three years since Mr. K. R. Kama pointed out in a 
Gujarati pamphlet on the " Yazdajardi Era” that the Hindu Tithi 
here given does not coincide with the Parsi Roz Mah. * Later calcu- 
lations made by others also by the best modern methods show that— 

Shravan Shud 9, 772V.S.s:7th July 716 A. C. (N.S- ) 3rd July, 

716 A, C. (0. S. ) 


6 A Few Kventi in the Ewly Tlistoiy ol the Parsis, p. lo 

7 Pafsi Praktah p. S34 

$ Rwntr, JOQtnal, R- A S. IV. 360^ Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, Part i, S47, 
9 Yatdajanb Tarihh (iSfio) ttj-u. 
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Adhika Shravan Shud 9,772 V. S.sjth August 716 A. C. 
tN. S. ), 1st August 716 ( O. S, ). 

Roz Bahman, Mah Tir, 85 (A.Y.)(Shahanshahi),=28th September 
716 A. C. ( N. S . ), 24th September 716 ( O. S. ). 

Roz Bahman, Mah Tir, 85 (A. Y.) (Kadmi),s:29th August 716 
A. C. (N. S.), 2Sth August 716 ( O. S.)« 

Adhika Shravan Shud 9, 772 V. S.sRoz Depadar, Mah 
Khordad 85 ( A. Y. ) ( Kadmi ). 

Shravan Shud 9, 772 V.S.sRoz Adar, Mah Ardibehesht 85 
(A.Y.) (Kadmi). 

Mr. Kama expressed his conviction that there was an error some 
where—*, e., either in the year or in the R6z Mdh — and that either the 
one or the other stood in need of correction. He also pointed out 
that the Parsi Roz Mdh and the Hindu Tithi as well as the week 
day tnllied perfectly for Vikram Sainvat ggs (pjd A.Cf), but he was 
for some reason averse from facing the necessary consequences of 
such an alteration, and adopted the middle but misleading course 
of supposing that it was not the year but the R6z Mdh that had been 
‘ muddled ’ in the course of transmission. The emendation, therefore 
for which he himself exhibited the most decided partiality was that 
we should read R6z Tir, Mdh Second, ( Ardibehesht ) instead of R&z 
Bahmdn, Mah Tir ( Kadmi ). I venture to say that such an error as 
he imagined to have been committed, is scarcely within the bounds of 
probability. If Mr. Kama had urged that Roz Bahman, Mdh Tir 
had been mixed up with Roz Tir, Mdh Bahman, it might 
not have been difficult to admit that such a confusion was 
possible, but that Roz Bahman, Mah Tir should have been mixed up 
with Roz Tir, M^h Ardibehesht, Roz z, Mah 4, with Roz 13, Mah 2 , 
must appear to most Zoroastrians, if not to outsiders unfamiliar with 
our nomenclatui’e, almost unthinkable. But even * as it is ,’ Mr. Kama’s 


10 Ibid, 21-24. 

11 “ N[r. K. R. Kama has discovered, ” says the Bombay Gazetteer, “ that these Hindu 

and Tarsi dates du imt fall together till the Christian year 936. He suggests a simple 
change in the Par^'i date from Roz Bahman, Mah Tir to Ros Tir, Mah Baka vtan, 
which gives the Hindu date tihravan Rhuddh 13^1, Samvat 772, or within four dara 
of the accepted d.ite . " XIII, I'U I, 249. Tlirs is not at all correct. Mr. Kama really 
prf)posed to read Roz Tir, Mah (2) Ardibehesht, not Bahman. Nothing perhaps can — 
illustrate my contention better uian this unconseiem mistake of the Parsi compilers 
of this account. Indeed, Mr. Kama himself subsequently appears to have perceived 
that his Drst position was scarcely tenable, and adopted the other alternative, thoogb 
he never advanced a step beyond conjecture. See the Proceedings of the Zarikoshtf 
Bitttti KhotKarnari Maudali, ( igo2 ), pp, 200-201. 
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suggestion does not really meet the difficulty at all, for even if we read 
Roz Tir, Mdh Ardibeliesht, there is not anything like tlvs perfect coin- 
cidence that is alone of any significance, between the Hindu Tithi and 
the RozMdh, but only an approximation within four days. 

At the same time, the incontrovertible objections to the year itself 
remain unanswered. Indeed, it is plain from what I have said about • 
the alternative dates, 839 A. C. 905 A. C. etc., that intelligent 
Parsi chroniclers had long before our own days perceived that 
772 V. S.syid A. C. was absolutely too early and irreconcilable with 
the Kissah-i-Sanjan as well as with many well-known facts. I have , 
often thought that it was the year that had been muddled 
and it was most unfortunate that Mr. Kama should have lent the 
weight of his authority (which was deservedly high), to the improbable 
supposition of the Roz Mali only being wrong and the year being 
right, and thus given a fresh lease of life to the old error. I may say 
that it is long since I first entertained this notion, but it is only within 
the last year or two that I have obtained satisfactory evidence on the 
matter, which I propose to submit to your candid judgments to-night. 

My theory then is that V. S. 772 is a very old misreading of 
V, S. 992, which has been transmitted from generation to generation 
and which is responsible for that chaos which still reigns in Parsi 
chronologj*. I am, of course, aware that the burden of showing the 
probability as well as the origin of such an extraordinary blunder 
lies upon me, and I will, therefore, proceed at once to show that in the 
writings .-ind inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian era, the symbol for the number nine ( 9 ) is so very much 
like the modem Devan clgari sign for seven ( 7 ) that this is not the 
only mistake of the kind which has engendered confusion and con- 
ttoi'ersy. Were it not that this happened many years since and 
human memories are short, it would be scarcely excusable to point - 
out at length to the members of this Society that the gifted Bhau 
Daji committed an almost identical error in a paper read and 
discussed probably In this very room. He took the date of the 
inscription of the Silhdra Mdravini in the temple of Ambarndth near 
Kalydn in Thdnd District to be jfyeshta Shudi 9, ySa Shaka (instead 
ofp^2 Shaka). Dr. Bulges confidently declared on architectural 
grounds that the building was not of the eighth but of the tenth 
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Shaka century and even cited the opinion of James Fergusson, 
but the palseographist could not understand how the architect 
could be right or how the symbols could be. read in any other way, ** 
and the date of the inscription, remained for some years, a questio 
vexata among scholars. At length, Bhagvanldl Indraji gave 
to the Society a revised transcript and translation of the ancient 
record and read Shravan Shud 9, Shaka 982. 

Fortunately, Bhau Daji’s as well as Bhagvanldl’s facsimiles are to be 
found in the Journals and a glance at them must convince any one, 
however strange it may appear, that what looks almost exactly like 
a modern Devndgarl, Mahratti or Gujardti ‘ seven ’ is really a ‘ nine 
It is scarcely necessary to add that archaiologists are now, for all 
the old doubts and surmises, absolutely unanimous in the matter and 
the discovery of a series of other Silhdra inscriptions and copperplates 
has made it impossible for any one to adhere to Bhau Daji’s reading. 
Nairne ** Bhandarkar and Kashinath Telang ” unreservedly accept 
BhagvanMl’s view, and though Dr. Fleet vigorously contested 
the point in 1889” and made a last valiant stand behind the trenches, the 
conjoint weight of Silhdra testimony has forced him to yield 
and admit in a note to the 1896 edition of the " Kanarese Dynasties ” 
that '• Bhau Daji’s reading of 782 Shaka was wrong and that Pandit 
Bliagvanldl correctly read it 982. ” ” 

Let us now hear Bhagvanldl himself about the cause of the error-^ 
the matter of the greatest interest to us. 

" Of the year, Shaka Samvat 982 is read. The first figure resem- 
bles nearly the modern Ndgari ‘seven’ but the curved stroke of this 
figure does not appear to have been so much curved as that of the 
one in the inscription is, even a few years ago and would not there- 
fore have been so represented at this earlier period. In Valabhi 
inscriptions, however, I have found a similar figure representing 


12 B, B- B, A. S. Journal, IX. 219. 

13 Ind. Antiquary IX. 43. B. B, R, A. S. Journal, XII. 329. 

14 Xonkaii, Bom. Oaz. I. ii. 18, 

15 Indian Antiquary, IX, 43,B. B. R. A. S. Journal, Centenary Voluoie, 43. 

16 Ind. Ant XVIII. 94. 
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”* nine, ’ and in an inscription of Alla, Magistrate of Bhojadeva of 
Gwalior, the date 933 is thus written ‘fs value is therein 

expressed in words thus ; 

The figure ‘nine’ in this inscription is very similar to the one now 
under notice. From this the date can be inferred to be 982. The 
only difficulty that I feel in the above inference is the difference in the 
form of the ‘nine’ which stands for the day of the month in the 
same inscription, and to which I cannot by any means assign any 
other value than ‘ nine. ’ The difference can only be accounted 
for by supposing that there were two figures in use at the time to 
denote the same number. " “ 

As it is now twenty-seven years since this was written and as a 
quarter of a century is a period sufficiently long, at least in the his- 
tory of archaeological research, to produce revolutions, you 
have a right to demand the production of some later 
authority. Fortunately, nothing can be more conclusive than the 
following passage from a paper on “ A New Silhdra grant of Shaica 
1049 ” by professor K. B. Pathak which appears in your volunve 
for 1903, 

“This grant,’’ says Mr. Pathak, “is also of interest in furnishing 
a correct interpretation of the inscription in the temple of Ambarndth 
near Kalydn which has formed the subject of controversy among 
scholar.?. The date consists of three decimal figures, the first of 
which closely resembles the modem Ndgari 7. Dr. £hau Daji read 
the date as Shaka 782, Dr, Bhagvanldl Indraji, on the other hand, 
interpreted it a.s Shaka Samvat 982, because a figure closely resembl- 
ing a modern Ni^ari 7 really stands for 9 on the Vallabhi grants 
and in an inscription of Bhojadeva of Gwalior, dated Vikrara Samvat 
933. Dr. Fleet has contributed an elaborate paper in which he 
upholds Dr. Bhau Daji’s reading on the ground that ( i ) in the Valla- 
bhi grants we are concerned with numerical symbols and ( 2 ) that 
we are dealing with very different parts of the country in respect of 
the Ambarndth and Gwalior inscriptions. These objections are 
removed by the present grant in which the last figure in the date 


18 E B. R. A. S. Jounul, XII. 33:. 
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closely resembles the modern Nagari 7, though Its value is definiteh 
given in words as ‘ nine. ’ This affords an interesting confirmatio 
of Dr. BhagvanUl’s reading of the date in the Ambarndth inscriptio 
as Shaka 982, ” ” 

You will see that Mr. Pathak does not seem to have been aware c 
Dr. Fleet’s note of 1896, which I have already quoted. Putting tha 
aside, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that there were two figun 
in me in the loth and iith centuries of the Chrfstain era to denote th 
number ‘ nine, ’ one of which resembled the modern Ndgari symbc 
for ‘seven, ’ and the other that for ‘ nine. ’ 

It thus becomes quite easy to understand how some Zoroastriai 
priest committed the very error from which all his learning and expe 
rience could not save Bhau Daji, and just as the Doctor misreai 
782 Shaka for 982 Shaka, so the priest thought 992 V, Samvat was 77. 
V. Samvat and left us, in consequence, a fruitful legacy of blunder, con 
fusion and preposterous assumption. But this is not all. Just as the Pars 
date is Shrdvan Shud p, 992 V.S., so the Ambarndth date is 982 Shaka 
Shrdvnn Shud p, (or according to Dr. Bhau, Jesht Shud 9), and thi 
symbol for the day of the month in both facsimiles is exactly like i 
modem Nagari ‘nine ’ and does not resemble the symbol employed fo 
' nine ’ in the number of the year ( 982 ). It is easy to perceive hot 
this fact must not only have produced the error, but afterwards pro 
Jttoted and confirmed it for seeing one sign exactly like the moden 
symbol for ‘ nine, ’ the Farsi priest must, like the Hindu Doctor, hav 
inferred that the other stood for a different number altogether an( 

could not by any means be anything else than a ‘seven > 

\ 

To my own mind, this is not only a satisfactory explana 
tion of the origin of tlie error, but a convincing proof of 992 ( Vikran 
Samvat ) being the genuine traditional date of the landing. But I havi 
no intention of asking you at this stage to accept my amendment as i 
substantive historical proposition and I will at present merely reque$ 
you not to altogether discard such a supposition if only to enable mt 
to proceed with my argument. 

Supposing then for a moment that the Persian refugees did lane 
at Sanjan in 992 V. S. 5:936 A. C, what is it that accerdited histot) 

19 B. B. R. A. S. Joarnal, XXI. 506. 
to 
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-teaches us about those who were the masters then of that part of the 
present Thind District? It is now common knowledge that the 
Silhdras of the North Konkan, were a dynasty who ruled there in- 
dependently or in subordinate alliance with the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed, the Chdlukyas of Gujerdt and perhaps also others, from 
about 830 A. C. to about 1260 A. C, with some interruptions. The date 
for their second King Pullashakti is 843-44 A. C., and their capital 
was at Puri which Wathen, Naime and others are in favour of 
locating at " the Moreh bunder or landing on the north-east corner 
of Gh^rdpuri or Elephanta, but which Mr. Edwardes “ and 
Mr. Jackson would identify with Thana itself, These Silhdrds 

speak of themselves as Lords of the Konkan and designate their 
ten-itory, the Konkan fourteen hundred, of which the chief towns 
appear from their cpigraphic records to have been Sthdnaka, 
(Tiidnd), Shurpdraka ( Sopdra), Chemul (Chaul ), Lavantata (Londd), 
Uran ” and above all, Hamyamana, or Kanjamananagara, that is 
Sanjdn itself. The last is mentioned four times in their copper-plates, 
those of Arikesarideva, 939 Shaka (1018 A. C,), Chittardjdeva, 
Shaka 948 ( 1026 A. C. ), Anantadeva, Shaka I0i6 { 1094 A. C. ), and 
Apardditya, Shaka 1049 ( 1127 A. C ) 

Now let us hear what the Parsi tradition crystallized in Bahman 
Kaikobad's verses has to say about the matter. “ In that territory,” 
Bahman declares, “ there was a good Raja who flourished there in 
righteousness. His name was Jddi Rana, who was liberal, wise and 
prudent. A Dastur went before him with offerings, selected for his 
learning and understanding. He blessed him and said, ‘O Rdy 
Rdydn (King of Kings), grant us a place of abode in this thy city. 
"We are poor and have sought thy protection. We have arrived 
in thy city and at thy abode. We have arrived here by reason of 
our faith. We have heard that in this place is one of virtuous acts 


30 History of the Kontan, liombay Gazelteer, 1 . ii. 16. Bora. Gaa. XIV. 401-3. 
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descended from the kingly Rdydn, whose fame perpetually extends 
through Hind,” “ 

Such is Eastwick’s version, to all but the last sentence of which it is 
not worth while to raise any serious objection. But it is on the same 
last sentence that everything turns and of which you will permit me 
to say, the true significance as well as signification has not been 
perceived by any one. 

' I will repeat Eastwick’s rendering of the last three lines.. 

“ VVe have heard that in this place is one of virtuous acts descended 

from the kingly R^ydn [ Shahrayan is the y;ord in the original] whose 
fame perpetually extends through Hind.” 

(>> 1 ^ j 

.apv t— 

111 other words, Eastwick has been obliged to understand ‘ Shah ' 
as an adjective in the sense of " Kingly,” to make some sense out of 
the verses. In the Gujarati version, Dastur Framji Aspandiarji does 
not tackle the difficulty at all but simply passes it over. 

<\i««ii! 3 4ti<A HiaiHlii giliSStWMi 

^idWtR "i wall gvi;i aUs B.*' 

" We have heard that there is in this place a famous king 
renowned throughout Hindustan and descended from Kings," ( % 
as if the vocable Shah had not been used at all and the real word was 
Rayan only and not " Shahvayan" I have no doubt that the fault 
is not in the translators but in their text, that it is the reading that 
is corrupt and cries for correction. I am sure that the true lection of 
this otherwise meaningless collocation “Shdhrdydn.” is "■Shallahmyanl* 
the plural, according to the rules of Persian Grammar, of “ Shilahral* 
the name of the dynasty to which the ruler of Sanjan in 936 A. C, 
-—992 V. S. belonged, a name which occurs in seven or eight different 
forms, vis ; — 


25 B. B. R. A. Journal I. 175-6, 

26 Hadisanameh, IQ2. 
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Sildhara, Shaildhira, Sildyira, Silira, Shiliyar, Shnldra, Silhar.’ ” 

The lines will then mean : — 

“ We have heard that in this place is a Raja descended from the 
SMlahras of virtuous acts, who are ever renowned throughout 
Hindustan.” 

Nothing can be plainer or clearer than this, and nothing also can 
better illustrate the compliment in the last words than the pompous 
title to which all the Silahras lay claim of being T^garapura paramah- 
v/ara^ " Supreme Lords of Tagarapura,” (the ancient and far-famed 
Tagara of the geographer Ptolemy), just as the Hoysalas and the 
Yddavas style themselves Dwchtenvatiptira Varadhishwara, Lords of 
the excellent city of Dwirdvali (Dwdrka) ’* and the Kadambas, 
BoMavasipuravar-Adkiahwara, Lords of the excellent city of 
Banavftiiii." 

Supposing then that the Hindu Raja whom the Parsi priest 
approached with a request for protection was descended from the 
“Silhdrds whose fame perpetually extended throughout Hindustan," 
which of the members of that dynasty must have been on the throne 
in 936 A. 0,-992. V. S. ? Well, we have the testimony cf the Arab 
Mas’udi that when he was in the Konkan in 916 A. C., the ruler of 
Saimur or Chaul was named “ Jhanjha’”® and all archmologists are 
agreed that Mas’udi’s Jhanjha was the fifth Silahra. The sixth was 
his brother ‘ the beautiful Goggi ’ as he is called in the Bhandup 
copper-plate." 

From him sprang a son famed for astounding and enchanting 
deeds, the illustrious prince Vajjadadeva, a chief of Kings.” Now it 
is unfortunately not possible in the present state of our knowledge 
to predicate the exact year of Vajjadadeva’s acession, but there is 
nothing whatever to militate against the conclusion that he reigned 
about 940 A C., and that he is the J^di Rind of the Kissah, whom 
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Wilson sought to identify with Jayadeva, (or Vanraja the Chavda 
ruler of Anhilwdda) “ and Campbell supposed to have been “ some 
Yddava chief of South Gujerat.” ” 

In the first place, then, we know that only one reign — perhaps a 
short one— that of the " beautiful Goggt” — ^intervenes between Jhanjha, 
who was reigning in A. C, 916 and Vajjadadeva ( or Jddi ), We also 
know that there were thirteen rulers between Pullashakti, the second 
king, for whom we possess the date 843-4 A. C., and Anantadeva, the 
fourteenth whose records of 1081 and 1095 A, C., we have found. This 
gives a total of 252 years for thirteen reigns, and the average of 
nineteen years and a half for the duration of single chieftain’s rule. 
Now, supposing Pullashakti had come to the throne only five years 
before 843, Vajjadadeva would, according to this approximate 
calculation, have become king just about 935 A. C., 991, Samvat 
Vikram. 

I have no doubt that Jddi is the local or familiar Deshi form of the 
name and it is impossible not to be struck, as Buhler was, by the large 
number of Deshi forms, Vappuvanna, Jhanjha, Goggi, etc, in the 
dynastic list of these Mahdmandleshwars of the Northern Konkan, 

The dropping of the suffix ‘deva,’ which is a mere honorific, would 
scarcely require any explanation. At the same time, it would be 3 
serious error of omission not to note that to Parsi priests of the lOth 
century, it was an imperative necessity. Assigning to the word ‘Deva* 
as they did, a meaning entirely the reverse of that which it bears in 
Sanskrit, they must have been peculiarly averse to append it to the 
name of a prince whom they could not but regard with feelings of 
gratitude and reverence. Ervad Shahriarji Bharucha, who has recently 
produced a critical edition of Neriosengh’s Sanskrit Writings, tells us 
that that great Iraiiist never employs the word 'Deva ’ except in the 
Iranian sense of ' demon ’, and the reason is not at all difficult to 
understand. Neriosengh must have known that if he had used it in 


32 Ind. Antiquary, I, No. i. 
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any other sense or followed the Sanskrit Dictionaries, he must have 
Ibeen all but incomprehensible to his own people. (Part I. Preface, ii: 
note.) 

What then remains to account for is how ‘Vajjada’ has been chang- 
ed into J6d% Of the procope of the H which is so common, e,g,^ 
(Gujarati) >HmVi i« 3 *, ‘IVh etc., it is 

scarcely necessary to give examples, but I have been able to put 
together from only two books — and those the best of their kind — 
Bhandarkar’s Dekhan and Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties more than 
half a dozen parallel cases which absolutely clinch the matter. 

I will first lake the name of Vajjadadeva’s own father. It 
occurs as ‘ Goggarija ’ in the copperplate edited by Mr. Pdthak, and 
elsewhere as ' Goggi, ’ with the ‘ Rdja ' dropped and final * i* added ju-st 
as in Jadi'^' Similarly, a Mandalik or feudatory of the Silhdras of 
Karhddis called indifferently Gonkadeva or Gonkt in the inscrip, 
tions (1182 A.C.)” Then, again, Someshwar Kalachuri becomes Soma or 
Sovideva (1167-1177 A. C.)“ ; Jomma or Joma of the Gutta family of 
Feudatories also is spoken of as 'Joyideva (1181 A. C),*“ and in both 
these cases, if the ‘ deva ’ was dropped, the name would become Sovi 
or Jcyi, (just like Jddi). The name of Lokaditya, a feudatory of 
the Rashtrakuta Krishna II is contracted to Lokade.*‘ So also the 
form Paramaddeva which occurs in various dynastic lists is changed 
into Pemddt, ( exactly like Vajjadadeva into Jddi, with the '<* ’ elong- 
ated and the final ‘f’ added), Paramardi, Paramardideva, and 
Pararaardin. The seventh case is that of Vaddiga, a Yadav 
chief of Seunadesha whose name assumes the forms Vandiga and 
Baddii and Vadugi, with the 'a* again elongated and the final 

35 Bebue, Guia(ati.EngI!sh Uictiaaary £ V. 

36 A. V. WntlHiBs Jackson, Persia, Past and Present. 380 note. 

3Df B. B. R. A. S. Jonml XXI. 512. 

38 BomTwy Gazetteer, 1. it 516, 548. Ind. Ant. XIV. *2. 

39 JHd, 227*4^4* 

4* ijftt 573, 581. 

41 JiH, 41] and note. Ind. Ant XII. 217. 

42 JHA 225, 452, 458, 4^ 47(^ 515, 516. 
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-added just as in JJidi.** The eighth but not the last case (for 
many othefs can he quoted) is that of Brahma, a general of the.’ 
Chalukya King Someshwara IV, who is indifferently designated 
Bomma, Bummaya and B&mmideva .** 

After having thus shown that Vajjadadeva is the Jddi of Bahman 
and Parsi tradition, allow me to proceed to another question of great 
interest. The Kissah account leaves the decided impression that the 
Hindu Rdja was a very tolerant and liberal-minded sovereign in 
matters of religion, He not only permitted the refugees to land, and 
gave them permission to build a fire temple without the smallest 
hesitation, but gave them all kinds of assistance in consecrating it. 
The passage is fairly well known and I will therefore give only the 
last line. “ The prince Jkdi Rdnk himself sent abundant offerings of 
every description. ” 

Now this is just what we should expect of the Silhdras from their 
epigraphic records. “ From the numerous references to Shiva in the 
Silara inscriptions,” says Telang, “the family may well be inferred 
to have been devotees of Shiva, Jimuta Vahana’s name, however, 
certainly suggests Buddhist associations. Probably, the creed of the 
princes was not of a narrow sort and the evidence is daily accumulat- 
ing that so late even as the loth and lith centuries of the Christian 
era, sundry Hindu princes shewed considerable catholicity of spirit 
as between Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina.” Similarly, Nairne tells us 
of their cousins, the Silhiras of Kohlapur that they “ appear to have 
been tolerant Kings, as one copperplate records grants to Mahadeva, 
Buddha and Arhat. ( Journ. B. B. R. A. S. XIII. 17. )" ” 

A later but equally competent witness, the lamented A. M. T. 
Jackson, who wrote the Hindu chapter for Mr. Edwardes' interesting' 
“Gazetteer of Bombay City,” is even more emphatic. “So they 
passed away these fine old Kings of Thana and Bombay, nor failed to 
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leave to posterity the sign manual of their tolerant and able rule. 
They fostered trade, particularly trade with Moslem lands, permitting 
the merchants thereof to build mosques within their territory, appoint- 
ing a Musulman Judge to decide their disputes and generally treating 
them with great favour (A 1 Masudi II. 85). Jews, Christians, and 
Fin worshippers immigrated in large numbers to Chaul and other 
towns, the chief of which were Sinddn (Sanj^n),’’ Supilr^, Th&n^, 
Chaul, &c. 

But we have better evidence even than that of the scholarly and 
critical Jackson for the ” regard and sympathy entertained by “these 
fine old Kings of Thana” for their Zoroastrian subjects. There is lying in 
the Museum down-stairs a sandstone slab recording the grant by Anan- 
tadeva, the [4th Silhara, in Shaka 1003 — 1081 A. C. of some drammas 
to the “ Khdrasdn Mandli." ** The writing is somewhat defaced and 
Pandit Bhagvdnlal who deciphered it was not quite sure of the read- 
ing Mandli or perhaps of the uneming of the phrase “Kh^irasin 
Mandli” which he has italicised and marked with a query. But it 
may be suggested that the royal gift was meant for the people from 
Khorasan — the Parsi refugees — whose connection with that great 
province of Eastern Persia is repeatedly mentioned in the Kissali-^ 
i—Sanjan — one of the chapters in which is headed 

“ Account of the coming of the Behdins from Khorasan to the country 
of Hindustan.” And again, in his account of the building of the Fire 
Temple, Bahman says, 

“All their affairs were prosperous in as much they had brought with 
them the tools and skill of KkorasanP °° 

It is a pity that we cannot say anything positively of the purpose of 
the gift, and it may be perhaps useless to say anything where it is impos- 
es GueUeer of Bombay City, Vol. II 12. 

49 Nairnv, Konkan, Bom. Gaa. 1 . ii. 19, XIV, 379, 
ja Eastwiek, 6. B. K. A. S. JoanuL I. 180. 



sible to advance beyond the rc^on of conjecture, but 1 should like 
to invite your attention to the curious fact that of the twenty-five 
grants of the Silharas, three only, besides this one, record gifts 
of money or drammas and all those three were made for strict^ 
religious ‘purposes. 

The object of the first gift of the sort (the inscription is on the 
architrave over the verandah of Kanheri Cave No. 78 and of the 
time or Pullashakti, 765 Shaka = 843-4 A. C.) was the repairs of the 
Buddhist monastery and the provision of clothes and books for the 
priests.” The second donation (temp. AparAditya, Shaka 1 109= 1 187 
A. C.) was made for the “ worship by five rites of the God Vaidyanath 
of Darbhavati." The third is dated ir 71 Shaka = 1249 A. C. in 
the reign of Someshwar and is a donation to “ Uttareshwar Mahadeva 
of Shri Stlianaka " (Thana).'* It may be a hazardous conjecture, but 
it is jusipossi/ile that th& fourth, money grant of the same kind may 
have been connected in some way with the erection and maintenance 
or repairs of tAe fire temple of the Kkorasan Anjuman the exact Farsi 
equivalent of the Sansrit Mandali, (if that is the true reading of the 
three letters about which Fandit Bh^vanlal was not quite sure). 

Let me pause for a moment on the results arrived at. I have 
shown that the reading 772 V. Samvat is a mistake for 992 V. Samvat 
and I have explained how the error arose. I have, by making a very 
slight emendation of an ‘ alif ’ into a ‘ &»«,’ (two letters which are 
almost alike in cursive Persian and which are constantly being 
mixed up by copyists) in an hitherto incomprehensible line of the 
Kissak, proved that according to a Parsi tradition recorded in 1600 A. C., 
the ruler of Sanjan in 992 V. Samvat was a Silhara and that his name 
was Jadi Rana. I have lastly demonstrated from epigraphic records 
that this Jadi Rai\a was no other than Vajjadadeva, the seventh 
Silhara. 

I request you particularly to note that this name Silhara which I 
have shewn to exist in the Kissah itself is the patronymic of a 


5X fleet, Kanarese Dynasties. Bonu Gaz. I. ii. 404; Ind. Ant. XIII, 136. 
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family of princes of which all recollection had vanished from the 
minds of the most learned in local history until it was unearthed by 
archasological research within only the last hundred years. I regard 
the ahsolutely uneonscious preservation of the name by Parsi tradition 
and the unexpected confirmation of Bahman’s statements by Hindu 
inscriptions as the most convincing proof hitherto discovered of their 
resting on a nucleus of, not only genuine oral tradition, but perhaps 
of very old written memoranda. 

After this resume of the argument itself, allow me to invite your 
attention to some of the corollaries of the proposition. In the first 
place, then, it explains why not a single reference to the Parsis in 
Western India during the 8th, 9th and loth centuries has been ever 
found though they arc popularly supposed to have arrived so early as 716 
A. C. It enables us also to understand why the earliest notice, the first 
Kanheri Cave Pahlavi inscription, is dated only 1009 A. C.,“* and the 
second 1021 A. C. It makes besides, the traditional date of the founda- 
tion of the first Parsi colony — that of Navsari — not only perfectly intelli- 
gible and free from suspicion but consistent with the Kissah-i- 
Sanjan also. That date is said to be 511 A. Y.” = il42 A. C. or 551 ‘ 
A, Y. **1182 A. C. that is, four hundred years and more after V. Samvat 
772 (716 A. C.), the supposed traditional date of the landing. It has 
been incomprehensible to many why the Zoroastrians should have 
taken four hundred years and more to spread out to a town only 
fifty or sixty miles distant from Sanjan. Bahman tells us that the 
peregrinations began "three hundred years more or less" after 
the landing. The more or less now acquires a very real mean- 
ing which is simply this, that the first settlement in Southern Gujerat — 
that of Navsari— took place less than three hundred years after 
the landing and that the Zoroastrian' colonies in some of the other 
tovms (Vankaner, Anklesar, Variav, etc.) came later. Now if wc 
take 1182 A. C. as the date of the Navsari colony, we have an in- 
terval of 246 years— just what B ahman says — a few less than three 
hundred.*' 

54 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, iSy-J, Arch. Survey Reports. X, 62-5. Mr. K. R. Kama read 
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Moreover, it removes one of the principal difficuties in the way of 
accepting the Athorndn Genealogy. A glance at the pedigree of the 
Broach Dasturs shows that there are, at the most only thirty-three genera- 
tions between the late Mr. Ardeshir Sohrabji Dastur Kamdin,” who was 
born in 1838 and a Dastur Shahpur Shahriar, who is said to have been 
one of the first band of refugees. If we accept the date 716 A. C, 
there would be thirty-three generations only in 1122 years, giving 
the inconceivably high average of 34 yeans for a single generation. 
But if we adopt 936 A. C. 992 V. S., you have only 902 years and 
an average of only twenty-seven years which is still high, but which 
is not improbably due to some names having slipped out between 
Shahpur Shahriar and Hormazdyar Ramyar. It may be noted that 
the ten generations which immediately follow after Hormazdyar are 
taken, as Dr, E. W. West has rightly observed,” from that “ best 
of all authorities for early dates,” a contemporary colophon — ^the 
colophon, namely of Peshotan Ram Kamdin’s MS. of the Book of 
Arda Viraf and Gosht-i-Fryano of 1397 A. C.“ Lastly, it would make 
Bahman’s statement that Mahmud Begada’s Sack of Sanjan 
took place about five hundred years or a little more after the landing 
perfectly harmonize with historical facts, for I have recently shown 
elsewhere that that disastrous event occurred, according to the 
Musalman historians themselves in 1465 A, C. 

In a word, this change will, over and above placing the early history 
of the Parsis in India on the sound critical basis of a date derived from 
unimpeachable epigraphic evidence, restore order in the hitherto chaotic 
realm of Parsi chronology, bring daylight where there has hitherto 
been only darkness and solve not one but many difficulties which have 
been heretofore insuperable in that department of inquiry. 

Here, I may be permitted to say a few words in anticipation of a 
possible objection. It may be said that the Shaka era was used 
throughout the Western Coast at this time and that all the Silahri 
dates are in that era. How then could the Vikram Samvat have been 
employed by these Parsis ? The answer is easy. These Zoroastrians 
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came to Sanjdn from Diu in Katt57aw&r and it was there they had 
become first acquainted with the Hindu system of reckoning time. It 
is well known to scholars that the Hindu era generally in use in 
Kattyawar and Gujamt during these centuries was the Vikmm and 
net the Skaka Samvat. All the Chavda, Chalukya and Vaghela dates 
of the Gujarat province are in the Vikram era, and the numerous in- 
scriptions also of that period mentioned in the Kattyawdr Gazetteer 
are almost all in the Vikram era.“\ 

I have said above that some of Bahman’s statements appear to have 
been based not only on a nucleus of genuine oral tradition, but, perhaps 
of written memoranda. Those memoranda were no doubt made inter- 
mittently and without system and the few which remain show, as I 
have proved elsewhere,** signs of much blundering and misapprehension 
in their present state, but they must be pronounced trustworthy and valu- 
able whenever, in virtue of extraneous support, we can be sure of their 
havingbeen correctly read and transmitted in the original form. Indeed, 
Bahman himself tells us at the end of the poem that he had written the 
Xissah according to what ” he had seen and also learnt from the 
conversation of his elders.” 


As he does not make any reference whatever to contemporary 
events or even to any which occurred within a hundred years of the 
date of the composition of his narrative ( 1600 A. C. ), we must take it 
that he means by “ what he had seen,” notes and memoranda which he 
had had the opportunity of reading v)iih his owft ^es. He is more 
explicit as to the name of the person from whom he derived the 
substance of oral tradition. 
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" I have heard this from a wise Dastur, who was always renowned 
for virtue. May the Dastur whose name is Hoshang live long, whose 
wisdom had always great excellence. He had read the Zend Ave.sta 
also and thus driven away devils from himself. He was manifestly 
the Dastur in his city and the Faith always received lustre from him. 
In those days his authority was exercised over all and he managed 
the affairs of the religion. Whosoever consulted himabout the secrets of 
the faith, performed all religious duties according to his advice. In his 
own town, where he was the (universal) teacher, his pupils were devoted ■ 
to him heart and soul (or he was devoted heart and soul to bis pupils), 
He told me this tale according to the sayings of the men of old and 
repeated ( the secret facts or ) the obscure history of the men of the 
True Faith.” ( The translation is ray own ). ” 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the name of Dastur Hoshang’s father 
is not appended, but that really makes no difference whatever. The 
expressions employed, the epithet Dastur of the city, the reverent 
manner in which his informant's piety and learning are spoken of] the 
allusions to his being the universal referee on religious matters, and 
above all, the explicit declaration that his authority was exercised over 
all and that he " managed the affairs of the religion" in a word, that he 
was the acknowledged religious luad of the community can apply to 
but one person living in iGoo A, C., the famous Dastur Hoshang Asi 
Sanjand, of Navasdri. The Maktub’UFredun Marsaban, a letter of 
introduction from the Iranian priests which, according Dr. West 
(Index to Darab Hormazdyar’s MS. Revayet in the Bombay University 
Library), must have been written about 1570 A, C., is addressed 
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among the Navs^i priesthood to only two notables, Dastur Mahidr 
(RAnA), who died in 1591 A C.‘* and this Dastur Hoshang (Asd), and 
among the laity to the brothers Minocheher and Nosherwan Bahman 
Manek Changa, the first of whom died in 1640 Samvat, 1S84-A. C, 
according to an old Disdpothu^' About thirty years later ( 1601 ), the 
name of Dastur Hoshang Asa again occurs in the Revayet of Kaus 
Mahtyar and then, it is not in the second place but in the veiy first, 
the place of honour, just what we should expect from Bahman’s 
statement.” Now I have been able to put together the pedigree of 
Hoshang partly from this old Disapothi and partly from the papers 
left by a famous Athornan genealogist, Dastur Jamaspji Sohrabji 
Meherji Rana*'. The account obtained from these sources is confirmed 
by a Sanjana Fihrist kindly procured for me by my old friend Mr. J. 
D. Bharda — It is as follows 

Hoshang- Asa-Kamdin'Chayyan-Asa*(or Asdin)-Khorshed-Kamdin. 

In a word, Horhang was lineally descended from Kliorshed Kamdin, 
lloA KhorsJud Buaurg-i-Sanjana of the Revayets of i486 and 1511, one 
of the three revered ministers of the Iranshah, who had personally 
endured the heat and brunt of the day in the evil times of the 
Bansdah wanderings. Hoshang must have been in 1600 A. C., a man 
of great age, older certainly than Bahman, who repeatedly speaks of 
himself as Bahman-i-pir, the ‘ aged Bahman,’ “ whose youth was gone 
and old age had arrived." I have attempted to fix approximately the 
birth-dates of Hoshang's ancestors, on the probable supposition that 
Hoshang was about seventy years old in 1600 A. C. 

Born, Circa, A. C. 1 530, Hoshang, mentioned in the Revayets of 
Circa 1570 A. C. and 1601 A. C. 

„ „ A. C. 1 507, sa mentioned in the Revayet of 1 5 5 3 A, C. 

„ „ A, C, 1484, Kantdin. 
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Born CiVica, A, C. 146I1 Chayyan mentioned in the Revayat of 
1516 A. C. 

„ „ A. C. 1438, Asa (Asdin) 

„ „ A. C. 1415, KhorsJied Kamdin „ i486 and 1 51 1 A. C. 

Now taking the earliest date and the latest, v'»e get a period of one 
hundred and fifteen years and the reasonable average of twenty-three 
years for a generation. Now Hoshang’s grandfather Kamdin Chayyan 
must, according to these approximately calculated dates of birth, have 
been twenty-seven years old at the time of Khorshed Kamdin’s death 
about 1511 A. C., and sixty-six when Hoshang himself was twenty. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that Hoshang heard tlie story of the Sack 
of Sanjan and its sequel from one to whom Khorshed Kamdin, himself 
an eyewilness, had told it. And if Hoshang Asa born about 1 530 A. C. 
could have heard it from his own grandfather (a man sixty-six when he 
himself was twenty), he must have had opportunities of hearing the 
same story from other grey bearded priests or laymen (his grandfather’s 
contemporaries) who had in their turn received it from some parent 
or grandparent who had lived in the same age as Khorshed Kamdin. 
In the same way, itcan be proved from the same sources that Bahman 
Kaikobad was a direct descendant of Khorshed’s colleague Nagan 
Ram, the pedigree being, Bahman-Kaikobad-Hamjiar-Padam-Kama- 
Narsang-Nagan-Ram. 

In other words, whatever may be said of the authenticity and 
credibility of the earlier events metioned in Bahman’s narrative or of 
those belonging to the intervening period, the story of the Sack and 
the Bansdah wanderings appears to rest on evidence removed, bat 
one step or two from that of eyewitnesses. It is now acknowledged 
even by those who are most disposed to discount his worth that 
Bahman’s statements about Changa Asa are fully borne out by the 
contemporary evidence of the Revayets of Nariman Hoshang, in both 
of which that worthy is represented in the same light, vis,, as a philan- 
thropic layman observant of religious rites, and devoted to the cause 
of spiritual reform.” 

Let us go now back a little further and hear what the Kissak says, 
about Sanjan itself. Bahman Kaikobad tells us that the “ Raja gave 
them permission to abide in the land, He ordered that their men of 



rank and age, of good disposition and wise of counsel should examine 
the land minutely and when they found a vacant spot should inform 
the Mobcd thereof. A place in the desert was fixed upon. It was a 
pleasant spot and there they fixed their abode. When the Dastur 
saw the soil was good, he selected the place for their residence. The 
Dastur named that spot Sanjdn and it became populous as the land 
of Iran.’”® 

All this turns out on examination to be really more accurate than 
one has a right to expect in a " poetical narrative." There is, no 
doubt, notwitlnstanding the mention of a Sinddn by the Arab 
geographers of the ninth century, that the Konkan Sanjdn first came 
into existence only in the tenth century, and that its prosperity dated 
from the incoming of the I’arsis and other foreigners. The writer of 
the chapter on the Arab References in the Bombay Gazetteer History 
of Gujerat has seen this very clearly and pointed out that the earlier 
references of Bilid uri 892 A. C, Ibn Kliordidbih 912 A. C, and 
Mas'udi 91 5 A. C. are all about the Kacch Sindin.'”' 

There can be no doubt that the Konkan Sanjan was originally a 
colony founded by the Zoroastrian refugees who gave it its name 
after Sanjdn, a town in the Khwdf district of Kohistan — that Kohistan 
in which they first took refuge for religion and conscience’s 
sake and which they afterwards abandoned for more distant lands for 
the same reason. The Arab Geographer Yakut in his Moo^'em-ul- 
Bulddn, mentions four places of that name, one of which was 
situated near Nishapur and the other was this township in the district 
of Khwaf.’* Mr. Guy Le Strange informs us in his excellent mono- 
graph oaXloG NusItat-ul-Kuiub of HamdullihMustawfi that"Khwdfwith 
' jts district lies to the south of Bakharz and Mustawfi gives as its 
to^Mjis Sal^m, Sattjdn and Zuzan.’”* The same accurate writer gives 
us to tnpderstand elsewhere that Saldm, Stmjm and Zuzan were the 
chief cc]^ tres of population in the district of Khwdf in the 8th century 
of the Ht^jira, and that Yiikut calls Zuzan “a little Basra for its 
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trade and refers to it as a shrint oj the Magtems,"^* That the name 
was first given by the Parsis and is not of indigenous origin is further 
proved by the artificially Sanscritised forms ‘Hamyamana,* and 
‘ Hanjamananagara ‘ of which such a good Sanscritist as Telang said 
he could not make an3rthing so late as 1880.” It is easy to suggest and 
it has been since suggested by many that the Sanscritised form is 
connected with the Persian word ‘ Anjuman', Avestaic Hanjamana^ 
meeting, assembly, congregation of the Faithful. 

But I am not aware of any one having pointed out that this name^ 

‘ Hanjamananagara,’ the Sanscritised form of Sanjin bears exactly 
the same meaning as Hamdan, The equivalent of Hamadan “ in the 
ancient Persian inscriptions is Hagmfitam [old Persian HangamcUdna, 
Behestun, 2, 76-77] which means literally ‘ a place of meeting, con- 
course of many ways ' and Hamadan to-day is a meeting place of 
as many highways from various parts of the kingdom as when 
it was the Median Capital.’”" 

Now whether the name of Sanjan can, through Eamadan, be 
etymologically affiliated to the old Persian Hangatnatdna or not, 
it is certain that the Konkan Sanjan came to be a real Hangamat&m or 
JSmajamanagara " a meeting of many nations, a concourse of many 
ways.” The Arab Idrisi tells us in the 12th century thatitwas populous, 
its inhabitants noted for industry and intelligence, rich and of a warlike 
temper and that the town was large and had an extensive commerce.'^ 

Indeed, it appears to have had a large population of foreigners^- 
Moslems, Parsis and Hindus, and this is, perhaps, the real meaning 
of the phrase 71 ^ 51 ^ which Buhler took to refer to 

“ the three twice-born castes,” " which Telang, though coming after 
Buhler, said he could not understand,” and which Ervad Jivanji 
Mody has attempted to identify with the three classes ofParsi Priests, 
"Dasturs, Mobeds and Hirbads,” as if Parsi priests could have 
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by any possibility been so numerous as to constitute the tntin popular 
Hon of a largi commercial town under a Hindu prince in the twelfth 
Christian century.'® The truth is that Sanjan, like many other Thana 
ports at this period, gradually came to have a very large mn-Hi'ndu 
pQptthiiw of different races and religions. 

■ Mr. S. M. Edwardes has put this very neatly in the * Rise of 
Bombay.’ “The Silharas seem to have fostered colonization and- 
trade in the highest degree, and to have introduced into these sparselT'J 
populated islands a social and religious element hitherto unknown 
Hindu, Musalman, Parsi. Persian, Arab, Jew and Chinaman al^ 
visited and settled in the Thana ports of their day or braved t’fi 
dangers of the sea and they were not few. • * * . Ten 

Persians and Arabs made their homes in Chaul, the Jews, the Arab 
living freight of women, eunuchs and boys by way o^i first came 
Chaul, Sanjan and Sopara.”" -ierity dated 

. The writer of 

This is further shown by the name “Navteri NagarJ.^gg^ 

old Sanjan is still spoken of by the common people.,^ 
to a story current at Dahanu and Umbargaon, Sanj^ ^ ^ 
3Bombay Gazetteer, " was so large a city that it was r ; 

orthe city that measured nine koss by th^ 

Jwss by thirteen indeed 1 An area of 468 square miles originally a 

It Is needless to say that this is only an instance ot its name 
making and folk etymology. The real signification is probably ohistan 
of the Navdyati'—neH comers, foreigners, especially "desceience’s 
of Arab and Kufi Settlers.” Let us see what Hobson-Jobso^^s for 
of the finest productions of Anglo-Indian scholarship— can cm-w/- 
Phmit the matter. “Navait, Naitea, Nevayat. a name givt was 
Mahsomedans of mixed race in the Concan and S. Canara. Tbtrict 
apparently a Concani word connected with Sanscrit ‘Nava’— .‘new’mo- 
implying converts." Castanheda is then quoted to show that kith 
were “Sons of Moors and gentile mothers,” and Purchas madeief 
bear witness that they were “mesticos of mixed seed, of Moor 
fathers and Ethnike motliers.” The high authority of Wilks also 


80 175. 

8t Kiw of liomfny, 7. 

Sa Bon. Gm. XIV, 301. Note, 
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is adduced to prove** that they were " the descendants of the early 
Arab emigrants from Kufa who landed on that part of the Western 
Coast of India called the Concan.” ** Ferishta is even more explicit, 
" The Mahomedans," he says, “extended their dominions in Malabar ; 
and many of the Princes and inhabitants becoming converts gave 
over the management of some of the sea*ports to the strangers whom 
they called Nawdyits (literally, the New Race).” *‘ I may add that the 
historian Mas'udi informs us that “the sailors of Siraf and Oman who 
were constantly on this sea and visited various nations in the islands 
and on the coast” were called Ntmdjidak, *® In a word 

Sanjan was called Navteri Nagari, “Town of the Navayats,” just 
as Old Kayal was named “ Sonagar or Jonagar, a Tamil corruption 
of Vavanar^ the Yavanas, the name by which Arabs were known, and 
the name most commonly used in the Tamil country to designate the 
mixed race descended from Arab colonists, who are called Manillas 
on the Malabar coast, and Lubbies in the neighbourhood of 
Madras." •’ 


S3 Bistorical Sketches, I. S43, 

I' Jk Yale, end Buinell, Hobson Jobson, ed. Crooke, f, 0; see also Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, 23<a 
XIV. 303. 

. Ss Bnggs, Fenshta, IV, S 33 . 

^ Ma^odi, Meadows of Gold, Sprenger, 277, 

* Gddwell’s he. note in Yale, Marco Polo, ed, Cordier, 11 . 372, This parallel from, an 
anezpected quarter is as mterestmg as it is instiactlve and almost settles the qaestion. 
The gf*V 4 ”Stone about eight fauudred years old with an andecipheied Kufic inscription 
which has been fonnd at Sanjan is certainly ** a trace of the Arab merchants and Bra&& 
sctQeia whose descendants are tftU found as NavtUyofs forming ft separate class at 
Sanjan, Sopaia and other Thana coast towns.” Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 303; 
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In the eight hundred and sixty-four lines of the Kissah-i-Sanjan^ 
wc have, committed to writing for the first time, the traditional 
account of the Flight and first adventures of those ancestors of 
the Indian Parsis, who abandoning almost every thing dear on earth 
for the sake of their pure and ancient Faith, sought refuge on the 
shores of Hindustan. 

Of the writer, Bahman Ealkobad Hamjiar Sanjana, we know 
little except that he put the finishing touch upon his verses on the day 
Khordad, of the month Farwardin, in the year 969 A. Y. (A. C. 1600), 
Hhat he was already considerably advanced in age at the time and 
that he came of a family noted for its literary tastes and 
aptitude for the composition of Persian verse. Bahman’s father 
Kaikobad Hormazdyar or Hamjiar, whose "heart delighted only 
in calling the Iranshah to mind,” appears to have been a leader among 
the Sanjdnd priests settled in Navsari and is mentioned iinmediately 
after the famous Dastur Hoshang Asa himself in the Ravayet of 
Kaus Mahiyar, A. Y. 970 (A. C 1601). Bahman’s brother, Vekji 
Kaikobad is similarly the second man of note (the first being Dastur 
Shapur Hoshang — Hoshang Asa’s son) included in the superscrip- 
tion of the Ravayets of Bahman Aspandiar (A. Y. 996 — A. C, 1626-7), 

Moreover, Darab Hormazyar to whom we are indebted for the 
first systematic classification of the valuable traditional knowledge — 
theological, casuistical, ceremonial and liturgical— embodied in the 
Persian Ravayets, was one of his grand-nephews. Darab himself was not 
devoid of some skill in verse as is proved by his metrical version of 
the Minokberad, (West, Sacred Books of the East, XXIV. Introduc- 
tion, pp. sxiii-iv) Lastly, the famous Dastur Burzo Kamdin Kaikobad, 
whose name occurs several times in the Ravayets from A. Y. 996 to A. Y, 
1039 (A< C, 1626 — 1670) was also the son of a brother of Bahman’s« 
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It may be as well to mention here that Dastur Barzo Kamdin’sr 
reputation was not confined to the adherents of his own faith, It 
appears from a passage in the Dabtstan^ which on account of the 
blundering ignorance of the Mahomedan scribe has not, to 
hmwUdge, attracted the attention of any Parsi scholar, that Barzo 
was personally known to the author, whoever he was, of that 
remarkable work. 

Adverting to the question of the birthplace of Zoroaster, he says 
that he had been told by Mobed Tarrau of Busduuari in Gujaral^ 
that Zoroaster was really born, not in AzarAbddgan, but at Rai.* I have 
little doubt that the true reading of the personal name is Barso, and 
of the place-name Navsari, and that the priestly informant of the 
author of this seventeenth century Cyclopaedia of Religions was 
Dastur Barzo Kamdin Kaikobad Sanjana who was alive at tlie time 
and who died, according to an old Disapothi, in Samvat 1732 
(A. C. i 676 ).t 

An English translation of the Kissah-i-Sanjan was made in 
1844 at the suggestion of Dr. John Wilson by E, B. Eastwick and 
--published in the first volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Eastwick’s manuscript which is now 
in the Wilson Collection of our University Library, was far from 
correct and his version is full of errors to which it would be un- 
gracious and unprofitable to draw pointed attention after the lapse of 
so many years. A more correct version in Gujarati had been printed 
along with other pieces in a volume of very unequal merit by Dastur 
Framji Aspandiarji Rabadi in 1831. The Kissak is, with all its faults, 
so indispensable to all serious students of the early history of our 
people that I have ventured to offer another rendering, in which I 
have attempted to adhere as closely to the text as the genius of the 
two languages and the frequent obscurity and other defects of 
Bahman’s style would permit. 

I have not thought it necessary to encumber this translation with 
textual notes or various readings, but it may be perhaps as well 
as to say that I have relied for the most part on a copy of the 

*Dabistan, Persian Text, (Caleutbi), p. 123 : Shea & Trc^er 1 . 263-4. 
t This Disapothi belongs to Btvad Mahiyar Navioji Kutar. 
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•JKissah appended to t valuable Autograph Manuscript of DastUr 
^Parab Hormazdyar's Ravayet written in A. Y. 1049 (A. C, 1680), whu^ 
Js in my own possession. I have also had before me the Manuscript 
which Eastwick used, and the lithographed text which has been 
reproduced (not very correctly, I regret to say), from a later autograph 
copy of the same Ravayet belonging to Ervad M. R. Unwala. 

- *■* * 

IN PRAISE OF THE UNITY OF THE CREATOR EXALTED. 

In the name of the Wise and Most Holy Lord, whose praises I 
sing with all ray soul every moment Him I thank profusely night 
and day, for my spirit rejoices only when grateful to Him. In season 
and out of season, I do nothing but repeat His name, for He is gf 
he universe Eternal King. He only is puissant and mighty ever- 
lastingly and the eyes of His slaves have the gift of vision (hi. are 
seeing) only through Him. He is in all places our refuge and our 
protector, the forgiver of our transgressions and the acceptor of our 
apologies. He has always hearkened to our grievances and it is He 
•who has given us wisdom and shown unto us [the path of] Faith. Cheri- 
sher of the stranger and Sovereign of the Universe, pardoner of the sins 
and overlooker of the backslidings of mankind, He is our Eternal 
Guide, the companion of our private hours and the resolver of our difS- 
•culties, Thou hast, [O Lord], perfect power over creation, Thou only 
art Ruler Absolute and thy Kingdom only is never-fading. Thou art 
the Lord of Lords, marvellous, peerless and without a second. By Thy 
might, thou fashionest out of clay the figure of a man and then 
instillest into it the joyous and gladsome soul. Thou conveyest the 
seed from the spinal column unto the matrix and it is Thou who 
delineatest upon the [seminal] fluid the picture [of humanity]. 

It is Thou who hast given body and form to the germ and implant- 
ed therein the Macrocosm (///. the World) itself, Thou hast given 
unto man not only a tongue for outward [expression], but an inner 
sense likewise. Two eyes hast Thou bestowed upon him for seeing, two 
ears for hearing and a tongue for speech, which may revolve in Thy 
praise like a wheel. A nose Thou hast endowed him with for appreciat- 
'itig pleasant odours, andfeetforstanding[erect] in prayer. Thirfy-two 
pearls hast Thou linked together in a row and imparted the sense of taste 
also to our mouths. So perfectly does Thy Creation coincide with the 
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first design on Thy Tablets' that one would stake (lit. give) life itself on 
the perfection of Thy art. It is Thou who hast instilled sorrow intft 
the hearts of lovers and the joy and luxury of grief are also Thy gilt 
Thou hast built up both worlds out of Nothing and it was Thou who* 
madest Man superiorto the Angels.® Deity Supreme is befitting with’ 
out question only to Thee, and of all things Wisdom has borne 
witness to Thee only. Whenever I give Thee boundless thanks, 
it is my tongue that is honoured thereby. Love of Thee hath 
thrown its halter (lit. cord) around my neck and I must perforce 
run wherever I am dra gg ed in its train (lit. noose). Nor can I 
help obeying the behests of the Lord who has cast us hither and 
thither according to His will. Of Everlasting Existence no one is 
worthy except God, for He only is without His like. The 
entire Creation has proceeded from Thee ; to the cosmos hast Thou 
given this form Out of Wisdom, Thou madest Adam out of clay ?ind 
inscribed [upon his forehead] the name of Thy Vicegerent,* 
Thou only dost not admit of change; Thou art also He who taketh us 
by the hand. No one else is like Thee, nor dost Thou resemble any 
one. All that exists has proceeded out of Thee, Earth and Sky are 
Thy handiwork, and the children of Adam Thou hast made the Glory 
(lit. ornament) of creation. 

Bahman has set his face towards Thy presence-gates ; keep Thou his 
heart enlightened in this world. Replenish it with theGood Religion and 
release him (lit, his head) from the bonds of sorrow. Keep him ever 
abounding in faith and render out of Thy bounty his soul full of the 
light [of the spirit]. Save Thou, I possess no patron and in both worlds 


1. The ' doxology ’ is a stereotyped festoie of_ all lengtliy poetical compositions among 

the Arabs and Persians and Bahman while imitating mose models, employs here, 
as in some other places, phraseolc^y which is Musnlman, not Zoroastrian. Qnran, 
Sura. VI. 38. " There is no kind of beast on earth, nor fowl which flieth with its 
wings, but the same is a people like unto you ; we have not omitted anything in 
the Iwii of Qur dtne^s^ that is, '* the Preserved Table, wherein God’s decrees are 
written and all tilings which come to pass in the world, as well the most minute as 
the more momentous are exactly registered.” Sale, Koran, io-i-2 note. 

2. cf. " And when we s lid to tlie angels, ' Bow down and woiship Adam,’ then wdtshipped 

they all save Iblis.” Qnran, Sura II. 32. Kodwell, 341. 

3. ej. Quran, Snra II. 28. "When ThjrLiord said to the angels, ‘Verily I am about to place 

t» my ^ead on earii,’ they said, ‘Wilt thou place there one who will do ill there in 
aud shed blood, when tve eclebrate Thy praise and extol Thy holiness’? God said, 
‘Verily, I know what yon know not,* Rodwell, 34a 
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my hopes are all in Thee. 0 Master loving-kind, Thou hast pardoned 
my faults and my tongue is for ever weighing epithets [in Thy praise]. 
Thou hast succoured my worthless soul andgraciously shown favour unto 
Thy slave. To whom shall I turn if Thou cast'st me oiF, to whom shall I 
flee, for Thou hast no compeer. [Lord], I am ashamed of the imperfection 
of my words [in Thy praise], for this sort of learning [i.e. poetry] has not 
fallen to my lot. I have come before Thee apologising [for my short- 
comings] for Thine is the Kingdom for ever. 0 Thou who upholdest the 
Universe, lift me up [also], for I am thy thrall, humble as the dust of the 
earth. Never shall I make aught but Thy doorway my Kibla (i.e. add- 
ress my prayers to any one but Thee). Tell me only what I shall choose 
that it may be good in Thy sight (lit. to Thee), and which may bestead 
(lit, go with) me in the Life [Beyond], for this yokefellow of mine (ie, the 
physical body), I know, will not wend with me there. In the end, the 
rolling spheres will turn me to dust [like every thing else]; why then 
should I have any dread or fear of Death ? Give me but to utter with 
my tongue the Ashem Vohu* at the moment when my soul is about to 
take its way to Paradise and whenever my spirit departs from its body, 
do Thou show unto me an angel and make one of the Holy Guardian 
Spirits* befriend my soul, so that it may be glorified (Ht. receive light). 
Gracious Lord, forgive for Thy Mercy’s sake, any sins that may 
have been by me committed unwittingly (lit. secretly). Indeed, what 
excuses can old Bahman urge before Thy tribunal, for [he knows] he 
has been very remiss in Thy service. Forgive his offences notwithstand- 
ing and exonerate his soul from its secret lapses. Accept, O Lord, 


tt. cj. "A time may lie when the merit of one Ashem Vohn is as much as the value {qimat) 
this world and that other world,” and " that [Afbem Vohii\ whose nature is as much as 
this world and that other world is when they recite it at the time of the dissolution of 
life, for if he be not able to recite it himself, friends and relations give it into his month. 
If he be fit for hell, he becomes fit for the Ever-Stntionary, and if he be fit for the ihrei- 
Stationary, he becomes fit for Iteaven and if he be fit for Heaven be becomes fit for the 
Supreme Ucaveit”. Saddar, LXXX. 5, ion. West, Sacted Books of the East, 
XXIV. 344. See also M. R. Unvala’s Lithographed edition of Darab lloxmaadyar’s 
Ravayet, I. 18. 

5. f'orailar (Av. Fraotekt\, " Embryonic or immaterial existences, the prototypes, splri- 
tmd counterparts or guardian angels of the spiritual or material creatures afterwards 
{uodofied.” West, Note cm Bundahirii, I. 8: Sacred Books of the Easb V. 5. 
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these utterances and fervent prayers, for I have beheld Thy wondrous 
works of every sort. Lord, Thou knowest my [most] secret thoughts, 
why then dost Thou toss me thus about on fruitless errands ? [I know 
that] in this world our salvation can come from Thee only; wherefore 
then should I look for ray redemption from others ? My youth hath 
departed and old age arrived and my straight cypress (*.e. erect stature) 
is lifting its head heavenwards. Old Bahtmn is the humblest of the 
humble; be Thou his friend and take him by the hand on all occasions. 
Thou only art my Judge in both worlds. Thou only my help in 
feebleness and old age. Wash off from my eyes the sleep of ignorance, 
O Lord, and turn Thou my face towards knowledge {lit. wakefulness), 
Do not, O beneficent Sovereign, take me away in the state [of sin] in 
which I am. Nothing save transgression can come out of man ; lead 
Thou me towards Thyself along [the path of] Faith. I have been groann 
ing thus piteously at Thy gate only that Thou mayest not reckon my 
name among the sinners. Wert Thou but to show Thy slave any favour, 
his head would be exalted in both worlds. I have set my heart {jit. face) 
on meditation of Thee and repeatedly turned my thoughts towards 
-Thee. I now beseech Thee, who art the Judge of our needs and our 
prayers that Thy Mercies (jit. wonders) may be made manifest to me, 

NARUATIVE OF THE COMING OF THE MEN OF THE GOOD FAITH FROM 
KKOKASAN TO INDIA. 

Hearken now to a wondrous tale {Itt. a wonder among tales) 
recounted by Mobeds and ancients. Were I to tell it [at length], no 
description would be adequate, and no paper sufficient for the writing 
thereof, Therefore will I select but a portion and say but one 
rvord out of a hundred. I have heard it from a wise Dastur who was 
ever renowned for goodness. May the Dastur whose name is Hoshang 
and whose wisdom had always great excellence live long.® The Zend 
and the Avesta likewise he had studied and driven away all Evil Spirits 

6. This couplet is left out in some copies, but I buve found it in at least /Sm eld and good 
Manuscripts eiA M. Hoart of the Bibltotheqne National has borne witness to its ocent- 
rence in Anquetil du Perron’s copy of the KissaJt. {L V. Sttppl, Person, soo). There 
can he no doubt, therefore, of its genuineness. See Mody, A Few Kvents In the Early 
llistoiy ot the Parsis. 4 note. Anquetil, Le Zend Avesta, Tome I, Pte. il< xxxiv. 

'la 
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/rom himself. He was manif^tly the Dastur (afj/dfi, evidently, plainly) 
qf the city and from him the Faith had always become full of 
Juatre. In those times, his authority was exercised over all (*. e, hia 
^mmands were obeyed by all) and he managed many spiritual affairs* 
Every one who took counsel with him on the mysteries of the Faith acted 
according to his advice in matters of religion. In the town in which he 
was the preceptor, the hearts and souls of his disciples were delighted 
with him.’ He repeated to me this tale in the words of the 
ancients and discovered to me the hidden secrets of the Righteous. 
He narrated this story to us one day and strung the pearls of history 
with skill. May the Dastur who told me this tale have virtue ever* 
lastingly for his fellow. I repeat the story as he told it and relate the 
[hitherto] unknown deeds of the People of the Good Faith.® 

" The saintly Zoroaster showed us the true path in Religion in 
the days when king Gushtasp lived. He had described in the Avesta 
all the stages (/it. states) through which his Faith would pass and said : 
" A Tyrant will appear ; three times will the Good Creed be shattered 
and the People of the Faith ruined and worsted. That conqueror 
will be named Sitamgar [the Tyrant] and by him will the Religion of 
Virtue be reduced to despair. Give heed then unto what I now say of 
the Faith’s doings.” Every thing happened as he had spoken and the 
People of the Good Faith groaned and made moan. Sikandar 
(Alexander the Great), came at last upon them and publicly burnt 

7, er "he cordially delighted in teaching bis pupils,” 

I have discussed the significance oi this passage in a foregoing paper, “Jadi Sana and 
the Kisseh-i-Sanjan 

9. The writer here follows pretty closely the Fablavi Bahman Yasht II. 15-22. West, 
Sacred Books of the East. V. 198'zoi. See the Persian translation of the same in 
M. R. Unvala’s lithographed text of DarabHormazdyar’HRevayet, II. 86 - 88 . 
jOt iUexandet the Great is supposed by some to be referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman Yashfi 
(II, 19) wiAkandsar-i-Kilisiyakih. Darmcstctei suggested that " ' Skmiggar* {ky, 
ShtHch-Kmra, Pen. Sikandgar) 'causer of destruction’ would be an appropriate punning 
title ibi. Alexander (tom the Persian point of view.” West, on the other hand, thinks 
that Akiar^^ is probably a miswriting of Alaisandar or Sikandar. Sacred Books of 
the East, ^.aoo note. Others, again, are of opinion that there is no reference whaU 
ever to Alexsindet in the above passage. However that may be, Bahman Kaikobad’s 
"Sitamgar” (efptaser) can be nothing else than "a punning title” for the great 
Idacedonian. 
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the scriptures of the Cfced/^ which was despised for three hundred' 
years^^ and the Faithful were oppressed. Then after a time**, a- 
Defender of the Faith appeared and Ardeshir seized the kingdom.^ 
Then once more the Good Religion revived and in the world became of 
good report. He got Arda-i-Viraf sent to the Presence Divine for 
[securing] a description of the World of Spirits. But after a time, 
the Evil Spirit again wrecked this [right] road and once more brought 
disruption into the Faith, of which evil reports arrived from all sid^. 
When after a while" king Shahpur appeared, he once more made it 
illustrious and Adarbad i-Mahrespand the Devout girded up his loins 
in its service. Sevh.ii kinds of metal (/rV, brass) were molten together 
and poured upon his body [without doing him harm]. Thus did he 
resolve all the doubts of the Faithful and the Creed once more acquired 
lustre, From the times of Shahpur to those of Yazdagar it continued 
to receive honour and worship. Then the days [assigned] to Zoroaster 
by Time (Fate) came to an end and not a vestige of the Good Religion 
remained, [so that] when the Millennium of Zoroaster was over, the 
[happy days of] the Good Creed also reached their limit." 

When the sovereignty departed from Yazdagar, the Unbelievers'® 
came and seized his throne. From that period” Iran was shattered. 
Alas for the land of the Faith which was rendered desolate. During 
those days'® all were dispersed, ail (/iV. every one) whose hearts were 

1 1. .See a brilliant note vindicating this statement of the Paisi books in Haug and Hosbangji, 
Book of Arda Viiaf, I42'3« 

IS. Alexander the Great defeated Oarins at'Arbela in B. C. and Ardeshir Fapak'a 
accession cannot be placed earlier than 326 A. C. ^ere was therefore an interval 
of 557 years and not 300 between Alexander and the Sassanian. See Albenmi’s 
remarks on this confusion in the Persian Chronology in the ^thar-al-Ba^jra, tr. 
Sachan. ii€ — 12 1. West, S. B. K. XLVIl. Introdncuon, xsodi. 

13. Bos az zvai Muddal is here employed to signify a period of (Aret hmdni 

yean, 

14. Here also the phi ’« is “Bas az ATtiddai," Ardeshir died in 241 A. C. Shahpur II 

feigned from 309 A. C. to 379 A. C. See, West, S. B. E. XLVII. xxxv. 

15. The Millennium of Zoroaster and its termination arc distinctly mentioned in the 

I'ahlavi Bahman Vasht, II. 23. West, Sacred Books of the East. V, 2ot. 

26. fttddin, lit. People of anotlicr kiith. The Arabs arc meant. 

17. Here again the phrase is as-au-mudihit, an exceedingly vague expression which seems 

to be applied to a period of almost any length. 

18. BadiugAM. Sec the paper on the Traditional Dates of Pars! History, aute 8-9, for my 

view of the real ng^cation of the whole passage. 
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attached to the Zend and Pazend. When all the laymen and Dasturs 
suddenly went into hiding for the sake of the Faith, they left their 
homes, dwellings, gardens, palaces and halls and abandoned them all 
for their Religion. In Kohistan, they abode for a hundred years. 
When they were in this plight, a virtuous sage once bethought him 
•seriously [of their state] and said to his companions, “It will be difS- 
cult [for us] to remain here [much longer] for fear of the Unbelievers.” 
So the Dasturs and laymen incomparable departed for the city of 
Hormuz.^® When fifteen years were spent in that clime, every one of 
them had endured much trouble from the Miscreants.** The sage 
Dastur who was with them there was a mighty astrologer. He looked 
into his ancient Tables [and said,] “ The period during which we were 
[permitted by Fate] to eat and drink [in this land] has come to an 
end. It will be well if we leave this country. We must go out of 
this region forthwith, [otherwise] we shall all fall into a snare and 
prudence will then be useless and our business spoilt. It will be better 
therefore for us to fly from these fiends and Miscreants to Hindustan, 
and run away towards Ind for fear of life and religion’s sake.” Then a 
ship was made ready for the sea. Instantly they hoisted sail, 
placed the women and children in the vessel and rowed hard for Hind. 
When the ship came in sight of land, the anchor fell at Div. 
There they went down, took up their abode and their feet stuck 


19. This is ttol the famous istmid of Hormuz, but the old city on the main land. " It wa 
on the northern shore of the Fershm Golf, about 30 miles cast of the site of Bunde 
Abbas or Gombroon. Sir Louis Felly has traced the esteosive ruins of the old city 
iirhich stand in the present district of Minao, about 6 or 7 miles from the fort c 
that name. ‘ Hormuz’, says the Geographer AbulFeda, ‘is the port of Kerman, a cit 
rich in palms and very hot. One who has visited it in our days tells me that th 
ancient Ifonnaz was devastated by the incursions of the Tartars and that its peopl 
hansfened their abode to an in the sea called Zarun, near the Continent ani 

lying west of the old city. At llormoz no inhabitants remain but some of the lowes 
order (in Busthing, IV. 261-2).’ ” Ibn Batata also discriminates between Hoimu! 
or Moghistaa on the main land and New Hormuz on the island of Jemn. Yuh 
Mateo Polo. ed. Cordier, 1 . i lo-iil. The name [Moghistan— the land of th 
Moghs— Fire-woRhippm— is most iastnictive and significant. 

2 a Lamomd, Av. ; The Darwand, * wicked is the infidel who does not kee 

the Zoroastiian law. Hang and Hosban^i, Book of Ardaviraf, 178, note. 
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last in the soil of that spot. The People of the Good Faith stayed 
there for nineteen years, at the end of which the Stargazer once more 
(sought to] divine the future. The aged Dastur having looked into 
his Tables, said : "0 my enlightened friends, hence also must we hie to 
another spot in which will be our second home.” All of them were 
delighted by his words and they set sail quickly towards Gujarat 
When the vessel had made some way into the sea, a disastrous storm 
approached. All the Dasturs of the Faith were thrown into conster- 
nation and their heads turned as in a whirlpool.” They rubbed their 
faces before the Presence Divine and stood up and made loud laments, 
[saying], “0 Thou Wise One, come to our aid on this occasion {lit, busi- 
ness) and for once deliver u.s from this distress. [And] Thou, All- 
conquering Bahram, befriend us and bring us out triumphant from 
this trouble. [If we possess] Thy favour, we shall not care for the 
tempest and give no place to fear in our hearts. Hearken then to the 
complaints of the helpless and show Thou the way to us who are lost 
[in this waste of waters]. If we escape from this dreadful storm, 
whirlpool), if disaster does not confront us and if we reach 
the realm of Hind with cheerful hearts and merry, we shall kindle 
a great fire to Bahram. Deliver us then from this strait and keep us 
sound (srong). We are resigned to everything [that comes] from the 
Lord, for save Him we possess no other [friend].” By the blessing of 
the Fire of the Glorious Bahram, all of them luckily got over 
that trouble; their .supplications were instantly heard and the Lord 
came to the rescue. A prosperous gale began to blow, the light of 
Heaven [to shine] and the contrary wind ceased, When the Captain 
with {lit, opened his tongue to utter) the Holy name of God upon his lips 
steered the ship with vigour, and all die Dasturs and laymen also made 
Kusti,®’ the vessel drove instantly into the sea. Then Providence so 
ordered It that all those people arrived near Sanjan. 


21, Or “Uicy felt giddy in (or were stunned by) that calamity.” 

22. The “ Knsti is tied round the waist in a peculiar manner daring the recital of a parti. 

cular formula in which Auharmazd is blessed and Ahreman and the demons are 
cursed.” West’s Note on Bnndahisb, XXX, 30, S, B. E. V. i2gu 
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In that region was a virtuous Raja who had opened his heart 
head) to holiness. His name was Jddi Rana; he was liberal, sagaci- 
ous and wise, A Dastur renowned for learning and prudence went to 
him with gifts and invoked blessings upon him and said : ** O Raja of 
Rajas, give us a place in this city; we are strangers seeking protec- 
tion who have arrived in thy town and place of residence. We have 
come here only for the sake of our Religion, for we heard that there 
was in this place a Raja descended from the beneficent Shillahras,*' ever 
renowned throughout Hindustan, who gave people shelter in his town 
and kingdom and regarded them with the eye of compassion. We 
were cheered by these tidings (/i'r. thoughts) and have approached thee 
under favourable auspices. We have now reached thy city in the 
hope of escaping from the Miscreants.” The hearts of all the followers 
{lit. men) of the virtuous Raja were gladdened and their souls charmed 
by these words. But when that prince beheld them**, a terror suddenly 
fell upon his heart. Fears for his crown entered his mind and 
pie thought] that they might lay waste his kingdom. Frightened by 
their dress and accoutrements, he questioned the Dastur about theit 
religious mysteries (4V, inner secrets). “ 0 thou devout Dastur”, he 
at last said, “Tell us, first of all, the gist of the matter {lit. the secret of 
the business). What are the customs of yOur Creed, which of them are 
open and which concealed*® ? Let me first of all see what your beliefs 
are and we will then arrange for your residence here. Secondly, if we 
give you shelter, you must abandon the language of your country, 
disuse (Jit. cast aside) the tongue of, Iran and adopt the speech of 
the realm of Hind, Thirdly, as tothedressof j'owr women, they should 
wear garments like those of our females. Fourthly, you must put off 
all your arms and scimitars and cease to wear them anywhere. Fifthly, 
when your children are wedded, the marriage knot must be tied at 

# 3 . 1 read ShiUahriyitt, not SfMriyiit, for the reasons stated in the xnper on /luU Rana 
and thi KisfA-i’SaHjan. 

$ 4 . ShoH, * them *, bat it may also mean dignity, stature.” 

4S* #*<• outward professions as well as the really secret doctrines. Perseented sects woe 
often under the ncc.‘, 5 ityofhaving two sell, of opinions, one for home and the other 

“for foreign consumption.’* 


Evening time. If you first give a solemn promise to observe alltUs,^ 
you will be given places and abodes in ray city.” When the Dastur 
heard all this from the Raja, he could not help agreeing to all his 
demands.** 

Then the old Mobed addressed him thus, “0 sagacious king, 
hearken now to what I say of our Creed. Do not be heavy-hearted on 
our account, for never shall any evil [deed] proceed from^us in this land. 
We shall be the friends of all Hindustan and everywhere scatter the 
heads of thy foes. Know then for certain that we are the worshippers 
of Yazdin (One God) and have fled from the Miscreants only for our 
religion’s sake. We have abandoned all we possessed and borne many 
hardships on the road. Houses and mansions and goods and chattels 
we have all forsaken, O auspicious prince. We strangers arc of the 
seed of Jamshid and reverence the Sun and the Moon. Three other 
things also out of Creation*', we hold in honour, viz. the Cow, Fire and 
Water, Thus we adore the Fire, Water, Cows and the Sun and the 
Moon likewise. It is the Lord who has created all those things that are 
'On earth and we pray to them, because He Himself has preferred (frV, 
chosen) them,’* Our sacred girdle {Kustt) is made of seventyftwo 
threads and we repeat (lit, make) when we tie it on, solemn professions of 
Faith. Our women when in their manner behold not either the sun or 
the sky or the moon, because they are t^e sources of light in excelsis ; < 

a6. Thete is evidenUy something wrong here. The Raja first says that be vrooid not ghe 
them permission to reside in bis territory, until be was satisfied of the unobjectionable 
character of tbeir rites and doctrines.. But without waiting to hear a word of expla- 
nation, he forthwith proceeds to dictate four conditions, the last of which— that 
relating to their marriage ceremonies— discoveis an uxexpecteii fiuniliarity with thair 
usages. If they were such utter strangers to him, bow could he know such a mittur 
matter as that their marriages were celebrated in the morning and not in the evening 
as with the Hindus ? Gan it be that the lines relating to the conditions have by 
some accident been misplaced and that they should come afttr the Dostur’s harangue 7 
It is- perhaps also worthy of note that Bsfaman Kaikobad repeatedly avers tibat 
the first em^rants brought the wmeit af thair amt nut with Ihem. 

ItttAKHMHath. All the Mss have Jiinit(uh or Jhinhaath, which is iiniateUici- 
blc to me. 

38. Of ‘ We pray to him who is Self-eihosea or Self-Exhtent' 
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tiot do they touch fire or water. They stand strictly aloof from every- 
thing, whether during the radiant day or the darksoirie night and sit apart, 
until the catamenia have ceased. They look at the fire and the sun only 
when they have washed from head [to foot]. So also, the female who 
' gives birth to an infant must live apart for forty days. She ought to 
keep aloof [all the while] just as if she were in her manner and if 
this rule is not observed, it is vile. [Similarly], when a child is bom of 
a woman before its time {lit. in a few months only) or when the babe is 
still-born, the mother (/«V. she) does not [among us] go or runabout 
hither and thither, nay does not even hold converse with any one. A fe- 
male in that state also must keep severely aloof for forty-one days.” AH' 
their other rites and customs also he described one by one to the Raja. 
When the mysteries of the Good Faith were thus expounded and the 
pearls of discourse strung in this most elegant manner, and when the 
Hindu Raja heard the oration, his mind regained perfect ease. 

That good king forthwith commanded that they should 
reside in his dominions. Then some persons who were in- 
telligent, good-natured and resourceful surveyed the land, dis- 
covered a spacious plain and informed the Mobed. A spot in— 
this; wilderness was chosen, of which the soil was excellent and 
there they made their abode. The people also liked the place 
and a city appeared where there had formerly been a jungle, 
desolate and uncultivated, but. there they all descended, old as well 
as young. When the Dastur tbeheld that fine spot, he chose a site 
for their dwellings. The Dastur gave it the name of Sanjan and it 
was soon flourishing even as the realm of Iran. From that day the 
surname Sunjana came into vogue; know that the town is named 
after them*’ There they remained in joy and comfort and every one 
prospered in the end according to his wish. 

One day,*® they happened to have some business with the 
Raja, and all of them went with cheerful hearts {lit. thoughts) 

29. Strangely incondstent not only with the statement in the £tst hemistich of the same 
conpiet hat also with &cL 

3a Note that there is nothing here which can snpport Dr. Mody’s assamption 
as to fist years having elapsed between the landing and the consecration of the 
Fire temple. All dut Sahman says is that they went to the Kaja me atUr 
ihef vtft settled in tie team. 
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to hitn, The Dastur then addressed him thus : “ 0 Prince, you 
have given us a dwelling spot in this land. We now wish to 
install in the Indian clime the Fire of Bahratn. [But] the land j 
must be cleared for three farsangs, so that the ceremonies 
[connected with the consecration] of the Niragn may be duly per- 
formed, No alien should be there present, save and except 
the Wise Men of the Good Faith. No person belonging to another 
creed might be there. Then only will the Fire be consecrated. If 
any strange person make a noise there, the religious rites will doubtless, 
be all of a sudden interrupted. ” Quoth tlie Raja then, “ I have given 
you the permission. I am disposed to be very liberal in this matter. 

I rejoice ( lit, prefer, choose) with all my soul that such a Prince ( stiSfi ) 
should he installed in my time. Indeed 0 sage, than this [ act | 
what can be better? Go then speedily after his business, and gird up 
thy loins. That very instant, the Prince issued his commands and gave 
the Dastur a pleasant site. The Hindu Rana Jadt had the land at once 
cleared on every side. All the Unbelievers within three Farsangs were 
removed and no one remained there except the People of the Good Faith. 
No one dyelt around within three Farsangs of it, and no one stayed 
4l«.ta * ua i id Zoroastrians (lit. men ) of knowledge. Round the Aurvis- 
on all sides [stood] Dasturs, every one of whom shone, in virtue 
of his sanctity, like the sun himself. They watched there day and nighty 
for to do so was the command of the Lord, In those days, they were 
all men full of knowledge and capable in^atters relating to the Fafth, 
For several days and months th^ recited Yazashnes and Yashljs 


31. Fanmg, A measure of length which varies eonsideiably according to different authoti. 

ties, It is sometimes said to be equivalent to a league, sometimes to isooo untdts or 
iSooo feet, For the different estimates, see Albenuii, India, W. Saehan, II, -67-8 j 
£Uiot and Dowson, History of fodia, 1 . 24, Am-i-Akhati, tt, Janett, 11 . 415*8 
note. Pietro Della Valle says a Cos is half a Fersmg or league of Persia and that m 
Cos will answer to a tittle less than two Italian [Englishl miles. Votsages. ed, 61^. 

1 . 23* 

32. Nirattg, ^‘The ceremony relating to the preparation of the^»;«<j, Cow’s urine, awhich ^ 

used as the most efficacious means of purification." Haug and Horiiangji, ficKAidf 
Arda Vitaf, 14.7 note. 

33. Anisgah or Aundsgtth, “The consecrated space wittiia which the Vssashna cettsaauy 

is performed.” West supposes the word to be denved from the Av, Urvtstu {[uaU 

Note on J)adistiat4.Dii^tXLy‘itJ. 13. Sacred Boolcr of the East* XVIII. (6|. 



and worked with great energy. The laymen also were preoccupied ia 
the business and provided, out of [their real for] the Faith, all various 
things necessary. The Prince J ddi Rana also sent offerings of every sort. 

‘ In those days, all the arts and industies {lit. workshops) were in the 
hands of the People of the Good Faith. Things were every where 
easy for them for they had brought along with them all the 
tools ( or means ) from Khorasan. With all those resourses derived 
from Khorasan, they were able to accomplish their task with- 
out any trouble. The reason was that several parties of Dasturs 
and Laymen of holy lives had also arrived at that spot. In their 
company were several alchemists also and the favour of the Lord thus 
made things easy for them. They had brought along with them ample 
resources and they thus consecrated the Fire according to the dictates 
of religion. The aged Dasturs thus installed the Iramitah “ beaming 
with light, in conformity with the rites [prescribed J in our creed. In 
those times, men were [deeply] versed in spiritual matters and were 
able to observe religious precepts on account of their ■<WSdom. In 
our own age, the Lord only knows what True Religion is ; [ men da_ 
not ], and [ all religeous ] action is, [ after all ], only a matter of personal 
satisfaction." 

All the laymen and Dasturs then celebrated in that land 
an extaordinaiy festival with entertainments. In this way, 
ihret fmmdrei years, mre or less, passed away and the people 
in small numbers or lai^, left the place. They bispersed In 
the land of Hind in all directions, and selected places to 
th^r imnds. Some turned thdr faces towards Bjnkaner, others fell 
off towards Broach, a few went away in the direction of Bariev. All 
eastwVed towards diffeaend spots. Some reached the town of 
Aoklesar or walked away proudly to the city of Cambay. Others 
dr^ged all their goods and chattels to Navsari, with pleasure and 

^ “Th# Prince or I«oi!d of Iran " [Peiria]. The ancient Fire now lodge at Udwftda is 
still known by this name. 

IS, ^ whole paas^e is most ^gnificant and throws, when read adehy side with the 
, PeniMt Rawyet^ coasidetable light on the hfetoicy of the Indian Atnsb UebMumc- 
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good luck. Whenever any one felt [himself] comfortable, there he 
made his home. In this manner were spent two hundred years in joy, 
prosperity and quiet. In those times, several Dasturs' houses were left 
In Sanjan town. One of Gods Judgtnents then came down upon thetity 
but 1 do not know what became of all those Dasturs, {or where all of 
them went). There dwelt one virtuous Dastur, young, well-intention- 
ed and fluent of speech. The name of that Dastur was Khushmast and 
bis aspirations were always towards virtue. A son [he had], who bore the 
name of Khujastah and whose [sole] delight was the performance of the 
ceremonies of the Bdi** and the Bo.rsam’^^ Hts perpetual avocation was 
the celebration of the Yazashne, and the Bfij and the Barsain were his 
constant companions. He was so deeply versed in the Yazashne that he 
has still left his mark in the Aurvisgy/t (/,«. he is still remembered there). 
That saintly person lived in good repute [on earth] ; may he possess 
joy and bliss in Paradise [also].*** In this manner, seven hundred years 
went by and many of their descendants had lived in that town. 
When several years passed over, the heavens became untoward, 

„ \YOilii' *suddenlv became strait unto them and Time (Destiny) 
resolved to take their lives. 


36. Sej. This kind of prayer, Av. VSi, a word or phrase, Pah. Ky, Pers. Sss, is a short 

formula, the beginning of which is to be muttered in a kind of whisper, or {fuear^ng 'f 
iht I'ailai'i idiom) ' is to bo taken ’ and ' retained’ inwardly (as a protection wihjW 
«tii\y, praying or performing other necessary acts) by strictly abstaining Iroib aU nut* 
versation nntil the completion of the act, when the prayei or ^/istobespoSMiS' 
eat, that is, the concliision of the formula is to be uttered aloud, and the person is 
then free to speak as he likes.” West, Note on Skayest'hSkayest, III. 
Sacred Books of the East, V. ayS. 

37. The Nwraw— “Av. or bundle of sacred twigs is an indspensable part of the 

ceremonial apparatus ; it is held in the hand of foe officiating priest while reciting 
many parts of the liturgy and is frequently washed with water and sprinkled with, 
milk. It consists of a munber of slender rods varying with foe nature of the 
ceremony but usually from five to thirty-three. These rods were formerly 
cut from some partienkr trees but now thin metal wires are generally need.” 
West’s note on Dadistm-i-DiHik, XUIl, 15, S. B. R XVIII. 142. 

3& Eastwick says with some reason of foe lines placed between asterisks, that they are very 
obscure and appear entirely unconnected. J. B, B R, A. S. I. tSi. But see foe 
paper on the Traditional Dates of Pant Ifistory, it—tk antcii 
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mm UAKUQD SENBS AS ASMV AGAtKST THE KAJA QP SANJAH, WHO 
HEARS OF THB SAME. 

When some years had passed by in the revolution of the 
spheres, the Shah came to know of the Raja in Sanjan.'^ Islam reached 
Chapaner some time after Jive hundred years had expired in India. 
A good and fortunate Shah appeared and sat on tlie throne in that 
city. They used to call him Sultan Mahmud and his subjects spoke 
of him as the Shadow of the Glorious Lord. When he was informed 
some years afterwards, (/. e. after his accession to the throne) that there 
was in Hindustan a Raja somewhere near (lit. in tlie direction of) San- 
Jan, one of the Vazirs spoke thus to Alf Khan;“ " The victorious king 
commands that you should speedily set out with an army for Sanjan 
and wrest the country from the Raja.” At the command of the Sultan 
Mahmud, Alf Khan rushed forth like smoke, got all his soldiers in-; 
stantly ready and let his eagle [standard] fly in the air. Then, he led 
forth his troops and arrived at the prosperous towm of Sanjan. 
When the Hindu Raja heard of his troops, and learnt that he had 
brought together from all quarters a host of thirty thousand chosen 
horsemen,*® each of whom had two mounts,*^ and who were all 
in battle and [cavaliers] of renown, he was terror-stricken by the 
tidings. But he regained Ids senses in an hour and immediately 
summoned all the Mobeds, Hirbads and laymen.*’ The virtuous Raja 
then said to them, "What do you now propose to do, 0 my faithful 
friends? My ancestors have patronised you and always been good 

39, The name can he read Alaf Khan as welt as Ulugh Khan. 

40, Eastwicli has tm iUimmd in his banslation. Journal B. B. R, A. S. 1. iSa, Anqnetil' 

puts the number at Soixmtt mille. Le Zend Avesta, Tom. I. i. 321. Si-haser 
{thirty thomattdf) is so likely to be mistaken in Permn for Sih'haxar (thrtc 
thmtsmtdi that the latter is, as likely as not, to have been what Bahtnati hWlf 
wrote. Bahmanji ^Patell also understood the words to mean thrxt tiettiemdi Farsi 
J^vhasi, 4. 

41, ‘Bssaspah,' "A trooper is called ' Dnasf ah* if he has two horses and Sihaspah, if 

three, in order to change horses dunng alghars or forced marches.'’ Blochmann, 
Ain-i-Akhari. (Tr.), I. 241, See also Irvine, Army of the Moguls, 23, 

42, Dastuis, Mobeds and Hirbads are the three classes of Zoroastrian priests, the first 

heog the bighesb 
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to you. Gird up your loins, all of you, then, in my service 
{lit, business) and take you the lead in the battle. If you acknow- 
ledge the obligations you owe to my forbears, do not forget the duty 
{lit, bring your head out) of gratitude.” Then the ancient Mobed 
made answer, " Do, not, O Raja, be heavy-hearted on account of this 
host. So long as even one of us is alive, the heads of a hundred 
thousand [of thy] foe.s‘ will we scatter. Verily, such is our wont in 
battle and so long as we are in life, such is our worth. Not a single 
individual from among us will turn back even were a millstone to 
whirl upon his head." The Prince on hearing this speech, bestowed 
upon him a suit of honour of every sort*’. In those days, there were 
several warlike {ht, worthy, fit to fight) males of the Good Faith, old as 
well as young. When they were all reckoned, fourteen hundred 
were entered on the rolls. Forthwith they saddled their steeds, the 
drums were beaten and the horsemen stood up. Then all the men of 
the Good Faith drew themselves up in line with the Raja’s forces in the 
battle field. 

AtF KHAN FIGHTS WITH TUB HINUO BAJA ANP FLIES BEFORE ARBBSHIE. 

When the first white [streak of] light emerged {lit. showed) from 
the sable night and the sheen of the stars descended into the bottom of 
the abyss {fit. cave), Alf Khan and his horsemen put on their 
armour and approached the field. Embroidered {lit. jewelled, inlaid) 
saddles were placed on the chargers and banners on the backs of the 
■elephants. The horses were harnessed for fight and the battle-field was 

43. I take this to mean a complete suit, i, e. of seven pieces. " There were,” says Irvine, 
" five degrees i;f khilat", those of three, five, six or seven pieces. ♦ '*A three piece 
hhUat given fmm the Khiltlt-khanah consisted of a turban (ifiu/ni*), a long coat 
with very full skirts {/amah) and a scarf for the waist {kamarhaiul). A five piece 
robe came from the Ttshah ihmah ( storehtust Jw /resenb ), the extra pieces bung 
a tuilian om.iment {Sar/tch) and a band for laying across the turban (SaUA<mi)t 
Vot the next grade, a tight fitting jacket with short sleeves called a Half-sleeve 
{Nimah-astm) was added. A European writer, Tavernier, (Ball, /, /dj) thus details 
the seven-plcrc Khilat ; (i) cap, (a) a long gown (Aaiah), (3) a dose-fitting coat 
(arkaian) wbieh I take to be alkhaliq, a light coat, I4) two pairs of ttousets, (fi) two 
shirts, (6) iwu giidles, (7) a scarf for the head or noeV’ Army of the Moguls. Z 9 * 
See also Yule uiJ Burnell, no'honjobson, cd. Crooke, iS'. Killut. 
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crowded by the elephants.** The captains marshalled their troops 
in battle array and the fighting gear was everywhere held ready. 
When that great host was drawn up in the plain, the brazen bugles were 
at once blown. Thus was arrayed a host on either side, one [belonging 
to] the Moslems and the other to the Hindu Raja. Day and night 
were astounded at the sight, and even the horses were exhausted by 
over-much galloping. The leaders on the two sides were as two water* 
dragons struggling with each other with the fury of tigers. The earth, 
grew dark as pitch with the clouds from which rained swords and 
spears and darts. So many were slain of both ranks in that strife 
that there were everywhere heaps of slain. There was no one to 
hearken to Uieir moans nor any one to help them, for such was the- 
Eternal Judge’s doom against iliem. Not a man could be seen from' 
among that host; all appeared to have fallen without discrimination in 
the action. Suddenly, there was a rout in the Hindu ranks, so that no 
one could;recognise another in the encampment. Then a devout Layman 
of the Good Faith said to his comrades ; “I do not behold, either in front 
or rear, so much as one of our Indianallies. The Hindus have lied fron^ 
the field. No one save ourselves of the Good Faith remains on the 
battle ground. Now is the hour of combat, 0 my dear friends, now 
does it behove us to march in line of battle like lions. If we all rush, 
upon them in a body, we shall surely pour out the blood of the foe- 
with sword and arrow." The Layman who was the first to enter the 
field was one who bore among them the name of Ardeshir. That 
very moment, the renowned Ardeshir spurred his swift courser into 
the field. Springing all of a sudden, he came up to tlie [Moslem] ranks 
clatcbing an iron spear. Then he stood up in the arena, javelin in 
band, clad in armour and girding a sword. And first, the arrows rained, 
everywhere, the corslets of the warriors were pierced and the world- 
lliuminating sun was so hidden from view that no one could tell 
{Ut. know) if it was day or night. The eyes of the luminary were 
tl4ioded {lit, covered) by the dust, and everywhere man fell upon man;, 
yeu might say that the earth had a coat of pitch out of wh{ch\ 


44* Or *Th<t field jwenied too Mtnow <» Account of tlie fighting of llio olephantt.' 
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the arrow heads glistened like diamonds. At last, of the throwers of spears 
and wielders of maces, but few remained [alive] out of thousands, 
and though land and sky grew black and gloomy, the soil was, by the 
blood of the chiefs, dyed red like the tulip. [Indeed], the blood gushed 
out of their bodies as from fountains and their bucklers were, by the 
Wades, shivered into fragments. Men’s armours then became the 
calamities of their lives. Every minute, men were becoming the 
guests of Death {lit. Time)** and the [dead] warriors buried from 
head to foot in iron [mail] were blazing like the shining sun. 
Shafts kept dying on both sides and blood was Rowing 
along the black soil. Javelins penetrated {lit, dug into) breasts 
and bosoms and^blood oozed out from coats of mail. But no one 
turned his face away from the blow of an adversary and every 
weapon was crying for blood.** The soil itself looked as if [it were 
made] of iron on account of the horse-shoes [with which it was bestrewn], 
Men were wading in blood upto their knees {lit. calves of the legs). 
The struggle lasted in this wise for three days and nights until men’s 
hands 'nd feet were aweary. The sabres dashed like lightning 
on all sides and heads were scattered by the trenchant blades. The 
[might of] Islam was at last overthrown and destroyed in thateng^e- 
ment with the Hindu prince. Alf Khan ran away in the darksome 
night, forgetting his baggage and losing also the [right] road. Beforo 
Ardesbir, his entire army Red, now stumbling now picking tibem*" 
selves up. Many of the enemy fell into his grasp and he stood 
triumphant at the close. All the tents, baggage and furniture [also] 
came at once into the possession of Ardeshir. 

ALF KHAN FIGHTS AGAIN WITH AROSSHIK AMO 1$ VtCTOKIOVS. 

When the sun rose from above the hills on mother day, and the 
earth became once more resplendent with light, a great shout arose oil 
either side of the two hosts. Once again the land was 

4$. This obmre tine may also mean 

‘ Time (Death) became the guest of mankind every moment,’ 

4(1. Or * All the imtnimentsofbloodshed were in requisition.’ 



in commotion and many were the heads which turned stupid on 
account of the noise of the bells and the Hindi trumpets. Once more 
Alf Khan was ready for fight and the drums resounded. When the 
famous Ardeshir beheld that host, he strode up swiftly and said forth- 
with to the well-advised Hindu Prince, “We are only one to their 
hundred. What do you think it \lit. see] good for us to do, now that a 
stili larger force has arrived. [As for ourselves], we will either 
give up our own lives or take theirs, and stand [ firm ] on the battle 
field with that determination and the Lord will stand our friend, 
for He has always been the resolver of our difficulties." All of them 
were cheered by this speech and many hearts were thus delivered 
from sorrow. That instant, Ardeshir donned his coat of mail and once 
more came out to do battle with the Khan. Then Ardeshir the 
renowned rushed like a lion upon the ranks of the foe], with a lasso 
hanging by his saddle as on a squire errant’s, a sabre of Indian [steel] 
at his girdle \ltt, waist] and a javelin in his grasp. Then he proudly 
shouted aloud, “O lions! why were you so confounded [the other day] in 
the [hour of] fighting? Who now is your commander, what ra^^be-his 
name and what does he wish to have?" A champion advanced find said, 
“Here am I who can pour out the blood of [many] men at a [single] 
blow.” Under him was a spirited {lit. bounding) charger and he came 
up at a gallop {lit. run) to do battle with Ardeshir, with a 
Javelin in his hand and glaring on all sides like a drunken man. 
He hailed Ardeshir and said, “Now be on thy guard, O thou 
©f stainless birth, for an adversary is before thee. Show then thy 
own skill or mastery." Ardeshir called out in reply, " Here is thy 
ant^onist qriite ready." Then the two fought like lions in the arena 
and as if they were weary of their own lives, In the end, Ardeshir 
vanquished him and hurled him down from the back of his steed. Then 
flinging the lasso and dragging him towards himself, he dismounted 
and struck off his head. When Alf Khan saw him slain, his heart was 
filled with woe. That iostant, he gave orders that all the Parsis as well Is 
theKaja should be slaughtered and that not one of them should be left 
alive. Longing for vengeSnee, he rushed to support his men-at-arms and 
the din of battle {Ht, the cry of “Give, Give") arose. Swords clashed 
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«nd blood flowed in rivers on land. When the troops on both sides 
joined battle, blood gushed from their bodies in torrents. It was as 
if a wave had rushed in from an ocean of gore. Everywhere men were 
[lying} exhausted. There was not room enough for even an ant to 
creep in. But what [avails it] if man proposes, unless God disposes 
Clihewise], Then Ardeshir dashed into the thick [of the fight] and 
his days came to an end. An arrow pierced bis middle and came out 
on the other .side. His body was enfeebled by wounds, for every one 
of his limbs was a fountain of blood. Then he tumbled down head* 
long from the saddle and his troops were thrown into disorder and 
confusion (///. without feather or wing). Alas for that courageous 
chief, whom Time at last gave to the winds. When the Fates 
are angry, the hard stone becomes [soft] like wax. Though he fought 
and strove [with all his might], of what avail was it since Fortune had 
turned Its face away from the man ? On both sides, many wanriorff 
were slain, leaders and men of renown and worth. Then also was 
the Raja killed and a loud wail arose on the battle field. Alas for 
that Hindu prince who fell and whose city became on all sides a 
desert. 


FtrailT OP THE MEN OP TBE GOOD FAITH TC THE HILL OF 8AHROT 
AND THEIR GOING TO BAKSDAH. 

The People of the Good Faith also were dispersed. There is 
in Hindustan a hill named Bdhrot. Many crept into it to save thsat ^ 
lives. Man has no resource against God’s decrees. Twelve jmars 
thus passed and the/ had carried the Ira^hak along with them: , 
After a time, by the Lord’s command, they forgathered again with ' 
their relatives and kindred. Taking the Fire of Bahram also with them* 
selves, all of them arrived at Bfinsdah. When the tidings reached 
tblat town, every one came out with loving krtdness and three hun- 
dred horsemen with several persons of note went forward to escort them. 
They brought the Fire into the town vdth a hundred [marks] of reve* 
rence. It was as if a sick man had secured a panacea.*’ Thence 

A7. /’imjr protecting from poiwn, an antidote, in which sense it fa used * 

habitaatly by Avicenna. Bezoara are hard concretions formed In the bo^ev 
to which antidotal virtues were asenbed, and especially to one obtained from ms 
stomach of a wild goat in the Persian ptovince of Lar. Ibn Haidar wys that Bezom 
were laid noon the bites of venomocs creatures and were belimrcd to extract the ^ 
poison. Vale and Burnell, Hobson Jobson, ed. Crooke. S, KBezoar. 


forward, Bfvnsdah flourished as If it was perpetual spring there. Titner 
passed in this wise and persons of Behdin lineage, old men as well as- 
women, came to adore the Iranshjh from every district in which there 
were [People ofj that pure Creed. Just as, in earlier times, men used to 
go on a pilgrimage extraordinary (lit. unparalleled) to the far-famed 
Sanjan, so the Farsis now came to Bansd&h from various places 
with numerous oflTerings, Afterwards, when fourteen years had 
elapsed,** the spheres [again] revolved [in a manner] favourable to their 
affairs. 


naSCKlPTlOH OF TltE CONVEYANCE OF TKB FIRE OF BAHRAU TO NAVSARI 
BY CHANOUHAH. 


A layman then appeared who had not his peer at the 
time. He came forward in those days to preserve the religion and 
many notable things (lit. signs, marks) proceeded from him. He was,_ 
the Dahyovad;** his name was Changa, son of Asa and he solaced 
the hearts of the People of the Good Creed. That good-natured 
man would not suffer the Faith to fall into neglect in those latter 
days. He gave money (lit. purse) out of his own wealth to thos^ 
tifho had no Swrfra and Kushti (the sacred shirt and girdle). Many [ex^^ 
pellent] provisions that man made for the creed. No afflicted person , 
Jjever] went to him for whom, poor man, he did not provide some relief 

£ whose heart he did not cordially set at ease. In those times, several 
bdin People came into the Faith under his auspices (lit. by his 
^ood fortune.) Indeed, my tongue cannot fully (lit, plainly) praise this 


layman who managed the affairs of the creed so well. One year, that 
,jnan of stainless birth went to the Firetemple in pursuance of a vow. 
was the time of the Jashn-i-Sadah, and the Firetemple was then at 


4 $. These Unes have been by some taken to mean that twelve years ware spent at Bahrot 
fourteen ttkers in Bansdah, making in all ivmtfsix. Others have nnderstoodi 
Bahman to say that the years last spoken of inetudi the p'eciding twelve^ 
and that /iiw/YenyAwrexpress the extreme length of the period which inteirened 
between the Sadt of Sanjan and the estabUdimebt of the Fire temple at Navsari. 
ante, n.8. 

49. Paht. Dairyopat, Av. Danghu-paiti, chief ruler. Changa Asa’s son. Manak also is 
styled Dabyovad (Derail ia the Bavayet of Shapur Asa or Kama Asa of 896 A. V., 
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Bansdah. 0 brother, the Jashn-i«Sadah fell on Roz Adar, 
Adar,’® That devout and enlightened Datoat^*’ carried along with hi 
several laymen and Dasturs. All of them prostrated themselves . 
the sight of the Fire and offered it worship. Every one the 
took once more the road [homewards] from the House of Prayer wit 
pleasure and pride. Starting thence, the men returned to their horn* 
full of gladness and joy. When two or three months of that yeai 
had elapsed, an idea occurred to (/it. he brought the idea into his hear 
tliat benevolent person and he called a meeting of the whole commj 
nity {Anjuman) and led the discourse on to the Fire-Temple. “I desir 
Omy well-wishers, " he said, "to bring that Prince of Princes her 
If we behold the face of that Lord every day, our religious merit wl 
be exceeding great. Moreover, we have to endure great hardship 
every year on the journey, for there is heavy rain during that tnonth| 
[Adar], and it is difficult for us to go there then. What can be betto 
0 friends, than that we should proceed to Baosdg,h with some men C 
discernment, and bring here the Fire of the glorious Bahram, so tha 
we can view it every day. Our means of livelihood [aie sure] by it 
blessing to grow much more abundant and the hearts also of the Feopl 


50. fiahman seems to have thought that the Jashn-i-Sadah of the ancient Iiasians 11 

identical with what is now called Adar Jaskn, but Alberuni declares that the fotm 
tall, not on the ninth day of Adar, bat on the tenth of Bahman. Athar-ni-Ba^ 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau. 213 and 424. The BmrhmdfXa^ 
.says the same, X V. Sadah, ' 

51. The Damar. "Fahl, JDattiar, upholder of Justice or Judge was, like the Daitnr, a ndk 

head or chief in the old Zoroastnan eomniuni^. lie appears lu hare held a hi^ 
rank which was probably hereditary, as it o sbll claimed by a Farsi family at Sura 
though not acknowledged by the majority." Haug and Ilosbangji, Book of Aiil 
\ irat 143 note. See also Parsi Prakash, 15, 70. 

$2. Bahman decUies here that the Iranshah was brought to Navsati two 01 thn 
months after the Adar Jashn, that is, tlie event must have taken place, maktil 
allowance for the days passed in negotiations and the journey fiom Ilansdab, in tb 
mondi of Farvttrditt, This will be a bard nut to crack fur those who ^ 

faith m Bahman's chronolt^ and at the same time uphold Uie reliability of the tisd 
tional date, Koz Mabtespand, Mah i,hahrtvar, Samvat 1475. The truth is that 
two are absolutely inreconcilable. 1 

j3. It has been urged against Bahman that Adar mah must, in Changa .'l.s&'s time hair 
iklten m September, and that September is not at all a rainy month In GnjoMl 
but both these assertions can be easily proved to be of very doubtful accmacy, ,, 
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of the Good Faith will be filled with light/ All were delighted by 
this speech, because they would then be no longer dependent on (Hi, 
free from, i.c. rid of the trouble of going to) Bansdg)!. VVith a hundred 
marks of reverence they brought the Fire away and gave it a fine house. 
It had three attendants of the Good Faith, who accompanied it. 
Night and day, the worship was celebrated by that one associate [of 
- the three] whose appointed [duty] it was. Of one of them the name was 
N^an 11401,“* and his desires were always turned towards the observ- 
ance of [the precepts] of the Religion. The second Dastur's name was 
Khurshed and his father was Ki^m-ud-din who was in Eternity. The 
third Dastur, Chayy^n the son of Saer, also was always to be seen in its 
.service. They had their families and kindred also with them and all 
of them accompanied the Iranshah, They were received with great 
respect and pomp and were treated honourably. The three Dasturs 
thus reached Navsari with their relatives after a long journey. In 
those days, that pious Daiaar befriended these priests of the Tran 
shah. May this slave’s homage reach him from this world. May 
be have a place among the Celestial Spirits. 

CONCLUSION OK THE NA8RATIVE. 

Thanksgivings infinite and praises boundless, to the Creator of 
the World and the Cherisher of his slaves, who set my tongue going 
on this subject and graciously revealed unto me this door out of the 
Unknown. Lord, make the Dastur who revealed this tale to me 
happy in both worlds. I am the bumble person bight Bahman who 
Ims his home and household goods in Navsari. Know further that 
my father is Kaikobad whose heart is delighted [only] when calling 
the Iranshah to mind. His sire was the Dastur Hormazdyar. May 
his place be in the resplendent Abode of the Blest. Know, 0 friend, 
that his surname was Sanjana, for by all kinds of wisdom was he fitted 
(Sat^ideh, lit, weighed,) for affairs. This surname of Sanjana was given 
feim on account of the wisdom which he showed [to exist] in our 
religious practices. They gave him the title of * Dastur of the Faith’ 

■ I — -.. - I — ■ , ■! ,. I ■ — 

£if. Bahman himself was a lineal descendant of this Hagan Ram, the pedigree being Bahman, 
Kaikobad, Ilainjiu, Padam, Kanmn, Kamng, Nman, Ram. See ante, p, 87 . 



also, and the road of piety was everywhere kept open through him, {f, f, 
he solved all religious diilicultios). He bad been settled in Navsart,. 
j/ou may reckon, (f. e. approximately), for two hundred years. A hundred 
thousand blessings upon him and also upon the souls of all the other 
Pillars of the Faith. 

Thus have I, by the will of the Lord, successfully indited the story 
of our People, [in the hope] that when a devout person reads it, he may 
pronounce a blessing on me at tlie end. Many many thousand blessings 
from me on that virtuous character and man oi those times. May He 
of the Immortal Soul [Zoroaster] send his Spirit to God and secure his 
pardon from the Supreme. May his Spirit always receive praise and 
his soul be perpetually at peace (/;/. freedom from want). It was in 
the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of the Era of Yazdagard t 
that this tale was completed by my pen. On the day Khurdad of the ■ 
month Frawardin, were these verses finished correctly (///. according 
to rule). I have written this narrative and brought it to a conclusion, 
and I expect for it a reward from no one save the Lord, and I desire 
from my readers nothing but benedictions, for thus will my honour and 
fame grow. May that soul abide with Him of the Immortal Soul 
(Zoroaster), who reads me with a pleased heart I have related in tliCsr 
what I have seen and whai I have heard ixom the conveisa- ! 
tion of the old. My preceptor” has, moreover, corrected it and' ; 
thus have many flowers sprung up in this pleasance. May the Lord i 
bestow upon him the full period of natural life (/. e. may he live for a ' 
hundred years,) and may all the years of that life be like the spring 
time. In telling this tale, I hav-e ever observed the ways of the truthful. 
Pronounce then befitting blessings upon me, whenever you peruse ’ 
{lit, see) this delectable narrative of mine. Laudations infinite and ^ 
praises countless on tlie pious Zoroaster. May you [reader] have ■ i 
given you the Grace Divine to invoke blessings upon my soul. 

55. Thete it nptbiog improtiablti in the suppoation that Dastur Hothang [As] from ^ 
tvhomSahman declares he heard Uie whole stor}r was this teadtei as well as the j 
conectoi of these venes. ' 



THE COLOPHONS OF MIHIRAPAN KAIKHUSRU. 


(A paper read before the Society for the Prosecution of Zoro- 
astrian Research on 5th December 1914.) 

It is now nearly seventeen years since the name of the late 
Bastur Jamaspji Minocheherji appeared on the title-page of the first 
fasciculus of a volume of miscellaneous Pahlavi Texts of which the old- 
est and most authentic Manuscript was in that scholar’s own possession. 
All the remaining fragments appear to have left the hands of the 
printer before the Dastur’s death in i8p8, but it was not till the begin- 
ning of the current year, that they were really published and made 
available for study and examination. I have no desire to canvass 
the literary or other merits of the historical, didactic and religious 
writings transcribed, without much thought of order or method, by the 
famous scribe MihirEpaji Kaikhusru in the ancient Codex. 1 propose 
to invite your attention only to the Colophons scattered with no 
illiberal hand over his pages — Colophons which are valuable not only 
. on account of the paucity of surviving vouchers of such antiquity in Parsi 
Manuscripts, but which possess the rare merit of discovering interest- 
ing details about more than one Zoroastrian scribe of the Middle 
Ages and throwing welcome light on the obscurest period of our 
history. I shall, in the first instance, discuss the “ postscripts proper ” 
of Mihrapan himself, and reserve for another occasion an examination 
of the older Colophon of the Aerpat Dinpanah, which has been 
“copied in” by MihirapS,n and supposed to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a fire-temple at Broach in 324 A. Y. (955 A. C.) 

(A) 'Denman Aylb^ltkar baen yom Khurshlt badnS Shatnivar, 
Katam VcthijaMh Shant-l-shash sad navadayok, baen shatun Tdrmah 
pavan jazTrak zarSe li din-bandak Matun Apan Kaikhusru Matun 
ApSn Aerpat nipisht, Vad sad va panjSh shant kar framaet ! 


1. These tianslitetations and tnmslations are cited ftom the Intiodnction to the Texts, 
mitten by Mr. Bebramgore Tehmoras Anktcsatia, pp. 4-8. The Italics are minew 



“ I, the servant of the Faith, Mehr-Awaii Kaikhusru Mehf-Aw&Hr 
the priest, wrote this memorandum in the district of Tantnak, in the 
•island of the sea, on the day Khurshid (of) the month Shahrivar of 
the old year 691. May it be useful till a hundred and 

fifty years ! ” 

(B) Frajatninit denman niplk pavan Hindukan pavan shatun 
Tanak, pavan Atash-beta, baenyora Fravardin va badna Atun VaJujok 
madam shant shash sad navad-ayok. Li Din-bandak Aerpat-zat 
Matun- Apan-T Kaikhusrub-i-Matun- ApRn-i-Spendyat-i-Matun- Apan- 
Marzpanri Bahariim nipisht. Kana mavan karitunat va a*nuzat, afash 
kfir azash vabidunfit, afash pachin azash vabldunSt, li mavan nipishtar 
homanam pavan nyokih arzS;nIk yakshuns,t, va akhar min vatart 
pavan patitik arzanik yakhshunat afash pavan g2ti tan husrub, afash * 
pavan minoe ruban ahlub yahavunat ! Aetun yahavun3,t ! Aetuntar 
yahavunat ; Farkho yahavunat. 

"This copy was finished in India, in the district of Tamh, in the 
fire temple, on the day Fravardin, and the ecclesiastical month Adf 
of the year 6gi. I, the servant of the faith, Aerpat-bom, Mehr-A\V’^ 

( son ) of Kaikhusru, son of Mehr-Aw 5n ( son ) of Spend-yat, ( soij^ 
Mehr-Awg,n, (son) Marzpan, (son) of Baharam wrote it. 
who reads and learns ( it ), makes use of it, (or) copies it, cfenot 

me, who are the scribe, worthy of blessing, and worthy ofah 

after death ! May his person be famous on narth, his der 

the spiritual existence. May it be so 1 May it be the more 

it be auspicious P* rict, which 

(C) Yom Dadu-pavan-Matun, badna Tir, denman kura 
bahar Chahil nipisht homanam ; kanfi mavan djret, kana 
karitunet, valman raeniyakan valmanraevahisht bahar arzanik vcndi-* 

“ I wrote this copy for Chahil on the day Dae-pa-mihr 
month Tir, May he who keeps it, he who reads it consider him ■*, p 
his forefathers worthy of Heaven I 

(B) ^ nil qrtff gn w? 

% 9m srnt (sic) 
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li^rrw 

<f qi^ ara «t»w 35 sqq gari^ w qifljiq: g?cw^ 
M*r5 wtmt 3OT q^ eiRwn? *ni^ m\ q; ^rPt s««^ 
q# q«fir qi 5q sqq q^snqf ^fKRuqt 5qr vm (sic) 

3«q *Riftqjl 

"In the year 13X7 A. V., on Wednesday, the 14 th day of the 
month, Karttika, corresponding to the day Fravardui, month Adar, 
A. Y., the i’arsi priest Mihirwan, who came from Persia, on an 
invitation by letter couched in very respectful terms, wrote this took 
of Sha hnatTiit Gu^htasp. Pandnama Adarbgd Maraspand in memory 
of the late Sangani son of the late Chahii in the district of TMna at 
the time when Sultan Geyasdin came to the throne. May he who 
preserves and studies tliis book remember the pious forefathers of 
the late Chahil. ” ’ 


The first thing in these statements that arrests our attention is, 
lat the name of the place in which the first part of the old Codex ia _ 
to have been finished, is written Tamnnk [or T&violi\ in the Pahlavi 
iphon ( A ) indited on Khurshed Roz Mah Shahrivar Vahijakik, ^ 
y. But we read in the Colophon ( B ) that the entire Manu-, 
jvas finished, ninety-eight days later, in the AtasMeW- or fire- 
Sf the tow.-' of Tdnak. 

ory. I 

iihrapafflf been justly observed by Haug that " the correct reading of 
the older is the mos- difficult task of the editor of a Pahlavi text,”* 
fued in ” had had noriring but these Pahlavi postscripts to go by, 
sofa fir of predicating anything with certainty of 'a place-name 



(A) *i 

: 1 m P'fibe first Colophon is fonnd m the middle of the Codes at the close of the fi^ig' 
|g ment entitled to}, 740, All the others occur at 

'* the end. Geldner has j noted that like many other Vendidad Sadas, the Iranian 
Codes JPi has « doatle Colophon, after Vd 9 snd at the end." Avesta, Froli^' 
omena, p.r. lie lias al<o pointed ont that "to several texts, Feshotan phun Kam- 
din] haj appended s special postscript” in the collective Codex M 6. ibid, p, x, 

3, Book of Atdavtraf, tnUoduitaiy Essays, xxii. 



which is written Tamok* or Tgranak on one page and Tanak on 
another would have been by no means easy. Indeed, it would have 
been scarcely possible in that case, to say whether the first Manu- 
script copied by Mihirfipan Kalkhusru in India was finished at Thang 
or Daman or Tcna or Daraka-’ Fortunately, we have here, as in two 
other Codices of Mihirapan’s®, the collateral guidance of a Sanscrit 
postscript and all doubts and surmises arc precluded, by the translitera- 
tion, in an alphabet which is among the most perfect in the world, of 
the actual name of the locality. That name is unmistakably written 
Thtinii in the Devanagari character, and to it the epithet ^551^ 
is applied, which has been left out in the above translation, but which 
I shall presently explain. 

The testimony ofihis Sanscrit Colophon is all the more wmghty 
because instead of being a literal translation of any one of the three 
Fahlavi postscripts, it is a condensed paraphrase of them all, in which 
fresh details about the copyist and his environment have been em- 
bodied without the sacrifice of any material fact recorded in the Fahlavi. 
Here Thana is called r. e,, “standing on the shore of the Sea.”*^ 
The corresponding expression in the Fahlavi, janivak sar^ 
(or sreh ), has been taken to mean “ in the island of the sea,” but we all 
know that Thana is not silqated on any island, and it is impossible not 

4. Tamuk U tbc leading of E. W. Weat; Tahkvi LilciaUtc’ in Ctondsiss dei 
Iram:>clicn I’hilotc^e, II. 113. 

5. Tcna and Damka arc both villag«3 in the Olpad Taluka of Surat district, which 
appear to itave had a large I^si population in the ^evcntcctilh ccptuiy. 
Pant PratUiJi, 14 and fame Jamfiai, 18-3-1903. 

6. llie Vi'-tna Ci.ilt'x Ks has “a double Cobaphon in I'ahl.avi and Sanscrit on M, 
326/I. ■’ fieldner, Ascit’, I’mlt^omena. vi. The Sanscrit tadnplnm of the Vend!* 
dad rodt-i L4 i- jitLSitsud in I'ta and may lie seen in llar.ib Drslnr Peshotuv 
rahUsi Vtmlid.wl, xlvii. 

7- witli tlie ‘u’ .ynun3rn)ous with '»» the ahore of 

the bco. lide, flow, alrcam, cutrcnl ; the iM.iSit, sea-.sh(itc : a shore, 

a bank ; stieara-bank. ( with tho short ‘u’hagitated by the 

tide. MometAVillum^ Sanscrit Pictionaiy. s. v. 



to have doubts about the accuracy of this rendering. The fact is that the 
Semitic word Jasirak does not always or necessarily mean “ an island”, 
and is very loosely employed even by the most careful writers among 
the Arabs and the Persians’, from whom our Pahlavi scribe may be 
safely presumed to have borrowed it*. The word “ Island ” has a 
precise connotation in European geography which is well known 
to* and understood by any man of any education. But this can 
hardly be said of Jasirah^ which according to Richardson, means 
“ island " and also " {jeninsula.” A still higher authority, Lane, tells 
OS that Jtisirnh means h) Arabic "an island ; land in the sea or in a 
fiver from which the wiiter has flowed away so that it appears, and 
in like m.itincr, land irhich a torrent does not over-flow but which 
it surrounds; land front iohich the tide retires] a peninsula.”*^ 
Lastly, Jarrett t<jatits us in the notes to the geographical sections of the 
Ain-i-Aihri, that "Jazirah signifies not only an island but a 
peninsula or tract from which the sea has retired. ” I am inclined to 
think that it is in this last sense that the word is used by MihirSpan 
and the following quotation from the " Bombay Gazetteer " goes far 
tor indicate the real significance of the phrase. 

“ The line of coast naturally falls into two parts, to the North 
and to the South of the Vaitarna. To the South, the great gulf that 
runs from the North of Colaba to Bassein must, in quite recent times, 
have stretched far further inland than it now stretches, Idrisl’s descrip- 
tion ofThanaf iiS3), that it stands on a great gulf where vessels 

a. Thu u«ual Ditiiiii f ir Mc^.p^itamu in Arabic and Feraian Literature is Aljo&irak. 
OUHiteV) Oriental Crtt/qraiJiy of Il.n Ilaakal, 54; Jnubert, Idrisi, II. 148; 
Malcolm, Ilism(> ut I'ctMi, 1 . 76 . 

9k Tfce word dues not ..eenr in any I’ahUvi Dirtioiwry or Glossary. This is pro* 
balify the only esampM of its u''** m a nmmen nmin. m that languajre. It is used, 
as a MMH m llio lUhlavi Shattoike-t-TrUn, for the tract of country lying 

1^ bctwtrn the fluphratrs anil the Tigris, », c. Mesnpotamit. J. J, Mody, Text and 
>-^y Tnuuhtlinn, p, 86. 

and .Aitine Dictiaiiaiy, s, t. 

Aflhie-luaftadi Dwtmsuy, t, sr. 

Ilk m. 
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amfm and from which they set sail, may have been sufficiently exact 
when the sea filled the gnat Marsh through which the Thana strait now 
runs, and spread towards Bhiwndi and Kalyan over wide tracts now 
half -dry, 

But this Sanscrit Colophon is not merely helpful in delivering 
us from a slate of incertitude and enabling us to determine with confi- 
dence the true reading of the place name. It tells us also much about 
which the Pahlavi is silent. It informs us how and why MihirapSn 
came to this country, aquaints us with tlie nature of his patron’s 
occupation and the name of his fattier, and furnishes at the same time 
one of those parallel Hindu-Parsi dates, the extreme rarity of which 
must be lamented by all who have devoted any attention to the Parsl 
chronology of the Middle ages.” Unhai pily, it is the composition of 
a person whose familiarity with the Sanscrit idiom was by no means 
commensurate with his information. The Sanscrit is undoubtedly 
"bad," as Westergaard has justly characterised the language of the 
almost identically-worded postscript appended to another Codex 
( Kj) from the same pen.” Indeed, no tyro in a Sanscrit Pathshala 
in Mihirapun’s day could have used for ‘ letter ’ in a scholastic 
exercise without getting a taste of the master’s rod, and many a 
Pandit of our own times would “stare and gasp” at such a locution 
even if he was able to make sense out of the 


13. Bumbay Gazetteer, Thana, XIII; Pt. i, a. 

14. These dates pre-ent an interesting problem which still remains unsolved. Two 
other eicainples are found in the Postscripts to L4 and K5, but the Hindu fitii 
given by Mihirapiin is not found, on calculation, to tally, in any case, with his 
Hex Mai — whichever it is supposed to Ya-^Siaituiaii or Kadmi. He expressly 
says that, he employs the Vaiijakii reckoning, hut of that we know little or 
nothing. 

15. “Besides the Pahkivi postscript, K5 has another in bad Sanscrit, with the date 69*, 

Samvat 1379, which states that Xaikbttstu, son of Milurban, of Persian extnetion, 
came from Iran at the time ^rR!T ^ ^ <(W« P 1 1 ^ . when 

Sultan Gheiasnddin extended his kingdom, if this be the sense of the strattgt vterd. 
" paHfamhayaiV' Westergaard, Zeadavesta. Prcfece, p, ti note, , 
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'* strange word " Such solecisms, combined perhaps with 

copyists’ errors, have rendered the postscript obscure, if not incompre- 
hensible, in some places and I may be permitted to lay before the 
Society an English translation which has been revised by my friend, 
Prof, H. M. Bhadkamkar of the Wilson College. 

“ In the Samvat year 1377, on Wednesday, Kartikka Sudi 14, on 
the Fravardin day of the month Adar of the Parsi year 690, today, here 
in Thana, on the shore of the sea, at the time when Sultan Giyasa- 
din was establishing his sway, the Parsi merchant Chahil, son of the 
Parsi merchant Sfingan, having sent [lit. given] a letter full of compli- 
ments and an honorarium for copying, caused this book to be written 
for the merit of his soul by the Parsi priest Mihirwan who came 
from the country of Iranland [ Persia ]. Whosoever preserves or 
reads this book of the Shahnama, Gushtasp, the Pandnama Adarbad 
Maraspand will reflect merit upon [ or to the account of] the mer- 
chant Chahil and also upon his ancestors whose souls have been 
emancipated. ” 

A comparison of this rendering with the one quoted at the outset, 
from the Introduction written by Mr. Behramgore Tehmuras Ankle- 
saria, will show differences which are by no means inconsequential. In 
the first place, Mihirapiin did not make this copy " in memory of the late 
Ssngan, son of the late Chahil, " but transcribed it for a Uving indivi- 
dual named Chahil, the son of San^an. Of this there can be little 
doubt, and if there were any, it would be dispelled by the explicit 
declaration in the Pahlavi Colophon C. " I wrote this copy for 
Chahil on the day Daepamihr of the’ month Tir, " In a word, the 
Sanscrit is in perfect accord with the Pahlavi, and, indeed, it would 
be scarcely fair to any writer, to suppose him so careless as to repre- 
‘i^ent Chahil on one page as the son and on another as the father. 
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This confusion has probably arisen from the transcriber of the Sans- 
crit postscript having cut up the or compound noun arq g Hl'iIgg' 
into five separate vocables, instead of writing, as he 
ought to have done, all together in a line, as one word. 

A more difficult and debatable question is that relating to the 
letters sqq' which are prefixed to the names of both the father and the 
son, and which have been supposed to mean, ( probably on account of 
some fancied connection with ssjipicr), “late” or “deceased.” ssif, 
however, has no such sense assigned to it in the Sanscrit dictionaries 
and Prof, Bhadkamkar, Shastri Venkatacharya of the Baroda Collie 
and other scholars profess their ignorance of any such form in that 
language. The same letters are attached, in exactly the same way, 
to the names of both Chahil and Sangan in the Sanscrit postscript 
to Mihirapan’s Vendidad Codex L* and have been read by 

Dastur Darab Peshotan, but it is due to the latter scholar to say that 
he has characterised his own reading as " doubtful ” and left it un- 
translated.” In this state of obscurity, it may perhaps be permiss- 
ible to offer the conjecture that we have here an old-time abbreviation 
of sJWirPR, trader, merchant. This suggestion appears to me to 
receive some support from the fact that in many Parsi documents of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the later and 
more simplified forms and are prefixed to many signatures and 
signify or or every one of which words is derived 

from the older 


17 . Pahlavi Vendidad, InlroducUon, xlviii. 

18. swi Document of A.0. 1616, Parsi Prakash. II; UHl® JM® dai^l, 

1?2S A. 0. Ib. 25; ^i, SiiiUM® 1748 A.O. ib. 37 note; si. «i4l(i>liil ?iKusw®, 
«iu -IWKHltf oi^^l-H® ^Rl ^li^&® ^Rl ij.!?® ®«»l^® ?ll>l»{t, 

1785 A.C. ib. 05; 1825 A.O. ib 85. The sumamos <vUv^Ri, ib, 

66 , ^H® ib. 7.1, ^“11 ^Rl, ib. 185, W® ^Rl, ib. 864 also may be cited aa 
additional illustialions. Eailiei examples aic to be found m many original docu- 
ments of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries which aie in my own possession, 
and which will be published shoiUy. 

19- “ ^ Vohio, s. m. a tiader ; a Boia. Vohra-viin, v. t. [s. IT to 

take ] to purchase, to buy. Belsarc, Gnjaiati English Dictionary. S. V. “ Bohta, 
Botuli (Sans. Vyavahiiti, ^ trader, a man of ajTaus; (also BohStS, 
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Briefly) Chahil as well as his father was a a trader, 
money-lender or merchant “who received any article of market- 
able value in payment of money advanced," and made his profit 
of it. There is nothing improbable in the supposition that he was 
a Zoroastrian resident of the then exceedingly prosperous seaport 
of Cambay, who had made a fortune so considerable, that he could 
afford to invite from Persia and make it worth while for a compe- 
tent Iranian Pehlvisant to transcribe for him, within the next two 
years, four other manuscripts of the Parsi Scriptures. But this is not 
all that we learn from this ancient Codex of the “ good old Behdin,” 
Chahil Sangan. The Rosnamak, or list of the death-anniversaries 
of the family of Chahil at the end, 'is a document of great interest, if 
only as furnishing authentic specimens of the names borne by Indian 
Zoroastrians in the 13th and 14th centuries. The extraordinary 
inversion of the real relationship of Chahil and Sangan, to which 
reference has been already made, may perhaps excuse the reproduc- 
tion, by a student fond of genealogical inquiries, of their family-tree, 

Chahil 

_l 

Atar 

I 

Bahram, died Roz Fravardin, Mah Adar. 

I 

Vohuman, died Roz Fravardin, Mah Adar. 

=cli|.hil, died Roz Fravardin, Mah Dai, 

1 

Sangan, died Roz Fravardin, Mah Amardg,d. 

!=Malan, wife of Sangan, died Roz Fravardin, Mah Dai. 

Chahil, Mihirapau’s patron. 

Dh-r-k or Daru, died Roz Aniran, Mah Tir. 


Bohnri, or BobSri, Mahr. a banker. A money lender 

or merchant of a particular tribe w called, usually receiving any article of market- 
able value m payment of money advanced. ” H. H. Wilson, Glossary of Judicial 
and Revenue Tenns, s. v. See also, Hobson Jobson, ed. Crpoke, s. v. Borg, 



I have not seen it noticed that two of the persons men- 
tioned in this Roznaittak^ Vohuman Bahram and Bahrain Atar, 
that is, father and son, are said to have both died on the same day. 
And it is certainly strange that that day, Roz Fravardin, Mah A^dar, 
should be the one which, according to the commentary on the Pahlavi 
Vendidad (VIII. 22), is specially set apart for the celebration of tlie 
anniversary, in those cases in which neither the day nor the month 
in which the death took place is known.‘“ It is common knowledge 
that these cases are generally, of persons who have been drowned at 
sea or perished in distant countries, and it appears as if the father and 
son had come by their deaths in some long sea-voyage or land-journey, 
undertaken for the furtherance of their trade. 

I have said that these Colophons throw some light on the 
obscurest period of our history. In the first place, the explicit 
mention in them of a fairly wealthy Behdin of Cambay and the 
Rosnaflnak of so many as six of his ancestors prove that the tradition 
about Cambay having been one of the oldest Parsi settlements which 
is found recorded in the much-abused Kissah-i-Smjdn is demon- 
strably correct.” In the second, they leave no room whatever for 


20. Darab Dastur Fealiotau, Fablavi Vendidad p. 147. 

“ « llvRi jjwwHi »««>i ^ ai a-ii 5iS> 

is 5 ii. «?Jii oil w? im ai Wi 

v-n H iw »ll4t 

?iS Jamaspji Dastur Minocheheiji, Pahlavi Vendidad, Teat 

and Translation in Gujarati, pp. 68 and 86. Is it not also curious that five mt the 
six anniversaries fall on the day Frar^idin ? Is It only a coincidence or was it that 
the nientA only was held in remembrance and not the actual day, which was 
afterwards fixed according to the above injunction ? 

31. The following traditional account found in a Kepoit on Cambay, made by Capt. 
Robertson in 1813, is, as usual, full of chronological errors and exaggerations of 
fact, but it is not without interest in connection with the question bcfoic us. 

“ Some of the Parsis, who .since their arrival in India, about 636, had remained in the 
South of Guj.aral, were attracted to the settlement (942-997) near the temple of 
tlie Kumarika Kshelra at the mouth of the MahL The first earners succeeding m 
trade, others follmed, and in time the Parsi element became so Strang, that by 
their averbeetriug conduct they forced the Hindus to leave the city. Among those 
who fled was a man of the Das» Lw caste of Wanias, KalianiSi by name. He 
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doubt that an Atash-betu, a house for the fire, i. e., an AgiGity or 
existed in the town of Thana in 691 A. Y., 1322 A. C. 
This of course implies that there was a J’arsi population so consider- 
able that the erection and maintenance of a place of worship were 
both possible and necessary. And this not only recalls to our 
memory but invests with real meaning, the somewhat confused and 
vaguely recorded impressions of two European travellers who visited 
this part of the country between 1320 and 1323. 

“The people thereof," (Tanna), says the Friar Oderic, “are 
idolaters, for they uorship fire and serpents and trees also^ # * s** * * ; 
and here they do not bury the dead, but carry them with great pomp to 
the fields and cast them to the beasts and birds to be devoured."” And 
Jordanus tells us; “There be also other pagan-folk in this India who wor- 
ship fire ; they bury not their dead, neither do they burn them, but cast 
them into the midst of a certain roofless tower and there expose them 
totally uncovered to the fowls of heaven. These believe in the two 
first Principles, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Darkness and of Light.” ” 

took refuge in Sural, where in a short time, by trading in pearls, he acquired 
a large fortune. Ills wcaltli gave him consequence and be had tlic address to 
bring together a mimeruiis band of Kajputs and Ivolis, who in the night altachid'" 
the Parsis, putting many to the swoid, and setting fiie to their houses. The 
look to flight, and not a Farsi was 10 la; seen in KtmmriLCi Kihclra, KoliShtivi 
thin formed the design of building a city on the mins of the Paisi town. 

If this i. Sufat and not Sotath, Kalianiai's dale can Imidly have been before the 
fourtiLiUh teultuy." (Note). Statistical Account of Cambay for tire GasscUecr of 
the Bombay Presidency, 45. 

The chief incidents in this stoij-, llic whole.sale expulsion of the Hindus, the 
sudden wealth made by Kaliantai and the foundation of a new city by a 
Bania are proliably unbi.storical, lint the Colophons before iis support the 
atatemeut about the. neat cowers Iiamnff succeeded in trade, and if there 
■were many other Zorn.rstrian Votss as well-to-do as Chahil Sangan, the Parsi 
element must have been indeed strong. As for the Note, all that need be said is 
that if the writer were now alive, he would ceilaiuly be gratified to learn that 
his conjecture as to the prosperity of the Cambay Par.sis having not waned befitre 
\\ie fourteenth ceitUuy wn- qnitc correct. Garcia d'Orta { 1535 A. C. ) notices a 
cufioiis class' of itieiclr.mts and shopkeepers who were called Contis, tliat is, 
Gain r, in Baascln, and Es/aich, Ural is, Paru's in Cartrbay, who had corne from 
’ Persia, took their dead out by a special door and exposed their bodies till they were 
destroyed. CoHogumdos Simples. 213, apud Gujarat Parsis, Bombay G^ettier 

vlK. ii. 7 - 8 . 

jjt, i^Vdcric in Vulc, Cathay ajid the Way Thitljer, I. 57, 59, 

Miiabilia, ed-Joles, tx, 
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The explicit mention of the Tkma fire-tmph in this Colophoij> 
has a bearing on another question also of some interest. It is possibly 
within the recollection of some of you that the actual words of the 
old Memorandum, which is the basis of the traditional date of the 
conveyance of the ancient Iranshah to Navsari, were cited for the 
first time in the second of my two papers on the Traditional Dateg 
of Parsi history. ** These words are : — 

W 5l4WiH'S anmii SJS H 

Sli&’iw *IIH& sHl^ani wi'wHtl >t<| 

We are all aware that if these words are understood, as they 
have hitherto been, in a sense implying that the year in which the 
ancient Fire of Sanjan was conveyed from Bansdah to Navsari Carres'* 
ponded with the i47Sth of the Vikram era ( 1419 A. C. ), the state- 
ment is irreconcilable, not only with the circumstantial narrative of the 
Kissak-i-Sanjan, but the consensus of Parsi tradition, which has always 
associated that event with the name of Changa Asa, who can be showa 
from the contemporary evidence of the Revayets to have been thea 
scarcely born at all. Now, it is not easy for any dispassionate 
student of our antiquities to reject both the Kissah and the 
Revayets, but then it is equally difficult for him to condemn, as entire^ 
unauthentic, a memorandum of which the chronological part 
turned out to be perfectly correct on calculation and which can 
traced back, on the authority of unquestionably old Manuscripts, tp^ 
Dastur Hamjiar Ram Sanjana who was alive in 1516 A. C.** WeU 
then, is there any way out of this dilemma ? I have ventured to sug- 
gest that the fault is not in the Memorandum, but perhaps in cur 
understanding of it, and I have made an effort to find a new meaning 
for the words — a meaning which saves the situation and provides 
at the same time, a working hypothesis, in no way inconsistoQt 
with any well-ascertained fact of Parsi History. In a word, I have 
offered the conjecture that the word *tW!r is to be construed here 

24. See ante, p. 20. 

25. See ante, p. 19. 

26. See ante, p, 21. 
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not as a common noun but as the name of the place (Thana ) to which 
the Sacred Fire was temporarily conveyed for safety, in some great crisis 
which occurred in 1475, Vikram Samvat ( 1419 A. C). I was able to 
show at the time from Hindu records (Silhara inscriptions and a Sanscrit 
Cyclopaedia), that the modern town of Thana was known as Sthdnak 
or Tka^ak, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era.** 
But I could not produce any corroborating evidence from Pars! source^ 
anything calculated to j/rove that Thana was an important centre 
of Farsi population at that date, and that our ancestors had any 
acquaintance with that form of the name in which the final ‘k’ of 

Sthanak ” was retained instead of being dropped, as in the popular 
designation. The Colophons before us go far to remove that defect 
in the evidence. Nay, they perhaps do more. They make it easy to 
understand why the thoughts of the guardians of the Iranshah turned 
to the Thana Agiary preferably to any other place, when they were 
compelled, “ by the actual or apprehended violence of some local 
tyrant or powerful invader," to seek a place of refuge for themselves 
and their most cherished possession, the Fire of Bahram, And here, 
it may be needful to correct an erroneous idea which has been adopted 
without pretence to inquiry by many persons, and which has obscured 
the real point at issue. It is popularly supposed that the form Thd/nd is ' 
of exceedingly recent origin and that Thojndk must be a much older 
form. As a matter of fact, however, the form Tha^d is as old at least 
as the tenth century of the Christian era, and is the only one that 
occurs in the works of the Arab geographers Mas’udi, Alberuni, Idrisi 
and Abulfeda.” These postscripts show that the town was indiffer- 
ently known as Thmd and Tdfidk even in the fourteenth^entury. 
The first is found in the Sanscrit Colophon but the persistence with 
which the final cotupaant, ‘ k ’ , of the classical or sanscritised form, 
‘Sthanak’, is, Cip spite of other variations ), added by MihirSpan in 
hath the Pahlavi jiostscripts shows, that the Iranian stranger had clearly 
. - 

27. See ante, (Sp. ai‘24. 

aS. Elliot ai^ Oowson, History of India, L 34 ; 60. 61, 66, 67 ; J[aubert, Idrisi, I 
189 ; Yale, Marco Polo, ed. Cotdier, II. 396, Da Canha, Bassein, sSo. 
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discerned it in the utterance of his correligionists, as well as other resi- 
dents, and did not think himself justified in omitting it in trans- 
literation. 

One thing more and I have done. The name of Mihirapan Kai- 
khusru may not be widely known among our people, but it does not 
deserve and ought never to be forgotten. It is to him that we are 
indebted for the four most ancient and valuable Codices of the Yasna 
and the Vendidad, which have made possible those advances in the 
textual criticism and interpretation of the Avesta which have taken 
.place in the last hundred years. It may be, therefore, not unworthy 
of note that in the Colophons of MihirSpan’s writings we possess a 
concise itinerary of his progress through this country. The Manu- 
script of the Arda Viraf and Gosht Fryano which he is said to have 
indited on Roz Rashn, Mah Dai 690 A. Y., from the older copy of a 
Mihrpanah-i-Saroshyar of Nishapur, must have been written while 
'he was still in Persia.” It is probable that he arrived in India some 
time in 6gi A. Y.,“ and there is reason to believe that }ie came, like 
the fint Sanjan imnigrants, by sea and disembarked somewhere on the 
Western Coast, At any rate, we find him domiciled, first of all, at 
Thana, where he must have remained for about four months, ifTiSt 
•more, in as much as the first Part of this volume of miscellaneous 
Pahlavi Texts was finished on Roz Khurshed, Mah Shahrivar, G91 A,Y., 
and the rest concluded on Roz Fravardin, Mah Adar of the same 


29. Westetgaard, ZendavestA. Preface, p. 3. Hosbangji and Hang, Book of Ardavita£ 

Introductory Essays, vi. 

30, In the Pahlavi Colophon of J2, Mihirapan says that he c.ime to the land of the 

Hindus in the year 692, Vahijakik, Mills, The Ancient Manuscript of the 
Yasna Reproduced in Facsimile, p, 770, In the Pahlavi postscript to L4 pre- 
served in Pt2, the year is, by some mistake of the copyist’s, written 732, 
Darab Dastnr Fcshotan, Pahlavi Vendidad, Introduction, xlv. West thinks 
it ought to be 67a A 20 Y, Grundriss, II, lai and note 3. Westeigaard 
says that MihirSpSn “came to India about A. D. 1321, [6go A V. ] monl- 
ing tcasta(emeni<ii K5, ” <U. Preface, p, 3, note. The feet that he was half 

way through a Manuscript of these texts on Roz Khurshed, Mah Shahiiwar, figi* 
A Y. shows that MihirSfSn must have arrived hejore 6 gs A Y. 
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year.*^ One hundred and eight days later, Roz Bahman, Mah Fravar^ 
din, 692 A. Y. he corrected the last page of the Yasna Codex J,, we 
cannot say where, but it is as likely as not that he was still residing in 
the ‘ Atash beta’ or fire-temple of Thana.*“ However that may have 
been, his next halt was at tlie of Navsari, for it was there that 

he finished the task of writing and revising the Vendidad Codex L* 
on Roz Khurdad, Mah Avan, 692 A. Y. The postscript of another 
Yasna, K5, of which the last stroke was penned at Cambay on Roz 
Asman, Mah Dai of the same year indicates that he must have 
removed soon afterwards to that town,®* and stayed for six 
months more at the least, for the last page of another Avesta- 
Pahlavi Vendidad, K^, was indited there ®“ on Roz Depadar, Mah 
Tir of the following year ( 693 A. Y. ).®“ His subsequent history is 
unfortunately not so easy to trace. The probabilities, however, are 
Jo favour of the supposition that he continued to reside at Cambay, 
The old Codex Km contains, among other things, two postscripts 
which indicate that the first Part of a Pahlavi Revayat was transcrib- 
ed by him at Cambay on Roz Adar, Mah Mihr A. Y. 700 (1331 A. C.)^ 


31. If we understand the Fahlavi Colophon C to mean that Mihirapan cmnmceA 
making this copy of the Fahlavi Tests for ChShil on Roz Depamehr, MSh Tir, 
[6gi A. Y. ], his stay in Thana would estend to at least five months and five 
days, Roz Depamihr, Tir to Roz Fravardin, MSh Adar. 

3s, Geldnor, Avesta, Prolegomena, vi. West, Grundriss, II, 84. The date was 
at one time supposed to have been Roz Fravardin, Mah Bahman. Mills, Yasna, 
8acred Books of the East, XXXI, p. xvi. The reasons for its rejection are 
discussed by Mills in the Pre&ce to the Facsimile Edition of the Yasna, vi-vii. 

33. Daiab Dastur Peshotan, Fahlavi Vendidad, Introduction xlvjii, 

34. Geldner Ave&ta, Prolegomena, vi. West, Grundriss, II, 82, 

35. Geldner, Avesta, Prolegomena, vi. West, Grundriss, II, 82. 

36. Geldner, West, Mills and others appear to have regarded the dates of all these 
Manuscripts of MihirilpSn’s as Shahnshahi, probably because they were written in 
India, and have converted them accordingly. But Mihirapan explicitly mentions tlrab 
he employs the VokiJaMk reckoning, and it would be easy to prove from the 
•liatnllcl Hindu dates, that the Vahijakik reckoning is not identical with the 
Shahnshatu. 
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and three Fargards of the Hadokht Nask and some other fragments, 
twenty years later, on Roz Rashn, Mah Adar, 720 A. Y, 
(1351 A. C.). This is the last we hear of him. Of his other labours, we 
possess nothing except a single folio of a PahCavi Bundahishn 
frbm which the eighteen leaves of the fragment known as KJi appear 
to have been directly transcribed**. 


37t Ilo^angji and Hang, Book of Ardaviraf, Intioductory Essays, vi ; Geldnet, Ftolegi 
vm : West, Grundnss, II, gS ; Pablavi Texts, Part I, xxvii-xxix. 

38. West, Grundnss II, 98. 



WAS THERE A PARSI FIRE TEMPLE AT 
BROACH IN 324 A. Y.? 

(A Paper read before the Society for the Prosecution of 
Zoroastrian Research on 12th De<^inber 1914,) 

" The Colophons which were the subject of the last dissertation'' 
were the “postscripts proper” of the copyist himself, statements 
made by MihirapSn Kaikhusru in the first person and from his. 
own knowledge, about the time and circumstances of the beginning* 
the middle and the end of his labours. The other Colophons found, 
in our old Codex are compositions belonging to a very different 
class. Excepting five lines they do not emanate from Mihirapan 
at all; they are merely the postscripts of antecedent copyists which 
he has not omitted to transcribe, merely because they existed in his 
original, and they reappear, for that reason only, in his pages. Tha 
practice is by no means uncommon and there are examples of it in 
K.I and L4*, in which before inditing his own postscript, Mihirapin 
has “copied in” the Colophon, not only of his own predecessor 
Rustakhm Mitroapan-i-SpenddSt, but that of the latter’s precursor 
Acrdeshir Vohuman Rojveh. Other illustrations of this usage can 
be seen in the series of Colophons transcribed in the Mulla Firuz 
Manuscript of the Dinkard,’ in the elaborate and involved Preface to 
Hoshang SiSvax’s Pahlavi Yasna* and the two postscripts (first 
and third ) of Ki, transferred to his own copy of the Vendidad,. 
by Ardcshir Mobad Jiva Vika.* The practice has its uses and ad- 


1, Geldnei, Aveste, Prolegomena, vi ; Datab Dastur Peshotan, Pahlavi Vendidad,. 
Introduction, acxvi— xl, and xlv— advi, where the Pahlavi text and tiansla*- 
UoQS of all these Colophons are given. 

2. All these Colophons are translated in West, Pahlavi Texts, Part IV. Introdnotion, 
xsxiii — xxxvL 

3. West in Gundriss der Iranischen Philologie, II. 84-5 J Geldncr, Avesto, Prolegome- 
na. xiii. 

4, Daiab Dastur Peshotan, Pahlavi Vendidad, xiii—xliv, West in Gmndriss, 11 . 84. 
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vantages. A couple of such decisive postscripts carry more weight 
than pages full of similar or dissimilar, correct or incorrect readings, 
and it becomes easy by their aid to trace the descent of Manu> 
scripts and form correct estimates of their value for text-criticism. 
But then, statements of this character, found in the odd corners of 
Manuscripts which are themselves undated, or of which the Colophons 
have been lost, are also liable to mislead and perplex. Geldner 
confesses that the connexion of Hoshang Siavax’s postscripts “is 
not quite clear" and West calls it a “complicated statement."* 
Indeed, scholars have not infrequently fallen into error in conse- 
quence of the difficulties in the way of interpreting correctly and 
apprehending clearly, the relation in which these often disconnected 
and obscurely-worded statements stand to each other. The true 
meaning of the Colophons which have been supposed to demonstrate 
the existence of a Parsi Fire- temple at Broach in 324 A. Y. is by 
no means free from doubt and obscurity, and I venture to think that 
their real purport has been misconcieved and undue stress laid on 
the doubtful reading of a single word in one of these scattered notices 
without reference to the other statements with which it is con- 
nected. 

" Denman ayibatkarihs nipishtak but yakavimunat pavan badns 
Vohuman-i-baen shant se sad vist-i-chehar, yom Dadu-paVan Atun, 
dSr ziv5t Dinpanah-i-AStarp5e-i-Dinpanah min bahar-i d6r ziv3t 
Shazat'i-Shatan Farkho Auharmazd ras, mavan shan rubin anushak 
yahavunat. Baen Brugach yahavunt pavan Atish-katak." 

"These Memoranda had been written in the month Vohuman, 
in the year 324, ( on ) the day Daepadar ( by ) Dinpanah ( son ) of 
Aetarpae, ( son ) of Dinpanah-may he live long I— for Sh5z5t ( son ) of 


“ Hoshang had copied the MS of llerbad MitroSpSn.i-Spentodad'i-MitroapSn (the 
grand-father of the copyist of Js, Ki, Ks, I4 ) and the latter had copied the MS of 
Hetbad MSh-panBh-i-AzSd-Mard. Further on in the pte&ce there are still older Colo- 
phons of MfihpanSh’s predecessors, xn part recopied verbatim, bnt their connection 
is not quite clear." Avesta, Frol^onicna, xxv. West in Gnindriss. II. 85. 
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Shat, (son) of Farkho Auharmazd — may he live longl — may theii 
souls be immortal 1 They ( these memoranda ) were in Broach k 
the Fire-temple.”* 

Now what are we to gather from these sentences ? Are we to 
understand that MihirSpan “ copied from a Manuscript which was 
three hundred and sixty seven years old”' when he wrote 
in 691 A. Y., and may we take it as a newly discovered fact of Pars! 
history that there was a Fire-temple existing in Broach in 324 A. Y, 
(955-6 A. C.)? The last question is undoubtedly of great interest, 
and there is no student of Farsi history who would not hail with 
delight any reliable evidence of the existence of a Farsi Colony at 
Broach in the tenth century of Christ, But the matter is not so 
simple as it appears, and there are many difficulties in the way of 
accepting as real any such “ addition to our knowledge. “ 

It is obvious that the entire question turns upon the words 
** Three hundred and twenty-four." It is, therefore, singularly 
unfortunate that the portion of that folio of the old Codex on which 
this postscript occurs, has suffered so much from the ravages of damp, 
bad ink and other “ enemies of books ”, that very little can be now 
made out of the words which stood for the year. The editor of 
the Texts in a foot-note admits that M K, the old Codex, is here 
"torn,"® and Dr. E. W. West, who made a careful copy of 
it for his own use in 1875, read 624 A, Y. " The 6, " he declares, 
** is eaten <jwc7 in J. [ Dastur Jaraaspji’s old Codex] and the copy 
of 1721 has 3 which is impossible, but may be the second cipher of 


A The ttonsUteratioA and ttanslotion ate cited from Behtamgore Tahmucas Ankle- 
satk’s Intiodnetion to Jamaspji Dastor Minoehebeiji’s Pahlavi Texts, p. 5. It 
niy be, perhaps, not nnnecessaiy to say Uiat tbe phrase Dmivht, ' May he live 
Ions,’ applies only to Dinpanah and SbSzat, and not to DinpanSh's or ShBzit’s 
father and grand&ther. The benedictory formula Atievan shan ruiSu mushak 
yeheceuniiiy * may their souls be immortal,’ is obviously meant, htrt at kast^ only for 
ShStSn and Farkho Aubarmasd, 

Ibid. j. 

A Jamaspji Dastur Mitwehehedb Fahtavi Texts, 83 n. 5. 



3+3i the only mode of writing 6 in Pahlavi.” * To put it differently'^ 
the reading “ Thne hundred and twenty-four ” is not derived and 
receives no support whatever from the primary authority. It has 
been simply taken on trust from a copy made in the eighteenth 
century, when the old Codex was already four hundred years old, 
when it had lost four folios'® and when its text had been otherwise 
dislocated by the misplacement of ten, which the copyist mechanically 
transcribed in the wrong order. It can scarcely be said that this lata 
copy is the work of an over-careful scribe, and even if it was, it would 
be hazardous to assert that the additional cipher for a 3 or a 2 had 
not been “ eaten away ” or otherwise disappeared when it was made* 
In other words, it would be very bold of any one now living, to say 
that folio 74 had suffered no damage whatever in the course of four 
centuries." It may be of course presumed that the old Codex was 
in the eighteenth century in a comparatively better state of preserva- 
tion, and the late copy has, as a matter of fact, facilitated the? 
rfestoration of many words which have been lost in the original, bu€ 
then there are other lacunae for which it has proved of no use, for 


g, Gnindriss det Iranischen Fhilologie, II. 113. 

10. Jamaspji Dastur Minocfaeberji, Pahlavi Tests, Introduction, 8. West thinks it hadi 

lost so many as twenty-four pages in 1721. Gnindriss, II. ill. He says 
that this copy of 1721 was made by a son [Jamshed] of JSmasp AfS 'of 
Nansati, but in this he appears to have been mistaken, JSmasp Asa, the father^ 
could not have been more than twenty-four years old in that year, as he was 
only^fly-six at his death in 1753. ( Parsi Prakash, 39 ). And Jamshed hhav 

self was not even bom at the time, according to the same authority, whidk 
recntds his death in 1787 A. 0 . at the age of fifty-five. Ibid. 68. 

11. Six or seven hundred years may be said to be the maximum duration of the life of 
Manuscripts m $0^, which utterly perish in many cases even before the exiutttioa 
of that period, from *'senile decay.” Westergaard has noted the carious fact that 
thpre is " searedp a Manuscript of the Rigveda ” which is “ half as old as thoso 
which contain the Vendidad and Yesna ” of Mcherapan Kaikbusru. Zendavesf^, 
Prefece, 15. 
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the simple reason that they existed in tlie model itself when the copy 
•was made.'* In other words, it would be scarcely justifiable to over- 
look the possibility of the eighteenth century scribe having failed 
to notice or inadvertently omitted a 3 or a 2 which had already 
tecome invisible in his day.'* 

But this does not fill up the measure of our difficulties. Pars! 
Libraries contain several other manuscript copies of some, if not 
all, of these texts, which are descended more or less remotely^ 
from an original independent of this Codex. In these Manu- 
scripts, this Colophon makes its appearance in a form which i& 
"another and yet the same." 

“Denman ayibatkSrilia nipishtak but yakawmunat pavan 
badna Antavahisht-i-Shant haftat-haft Hindustanik, y6m-i-G6sh,. 
dBx zivat Dlnpanah-iA6ttapaB-I-Dinpau5h, min bahar-W#y givvLt si&t 
sw^ Shazat-I-Shatan-i-Parkho Auharmazd rae, mavan-shSn rubSti 
nnushak yahavunat I Baen Brugach yahavunt Shagart-katak nipisht- 

\ -A. 

- Frajaft. Le Din-bandak Kamdin Aerpat-zat Aerpat Shatun- 
ayibir Aerpat Neryosang Aerpat Samand nipisht. 

“These ‘Memoranda’ had been written in the month of Ardi* 
Jbdiesht of the year Seventy-seven Hidustani, (on) the day Gosh, (by ) 
Dinpanah. (son) of Aetarpae, (son) of Dinpanah— may he live- 
long!— for ShizSt, (son) of Shat (son) of Auharmazd — may he live 
long and in gladness ! May their souls be immortal ! These memoranda 
were at Broach in a school. 


13 See for examples Texts, p. 81, note 5; p. 83, n, 33. p. 138, n. 13.13, Pi 
n. 80; p, 14^ n. 36; p. 148, n. 59; p. 151, n. 94-5, p. 167, n. 6.7. 

33, In one case, the cipher for 7 is sctually omitted in this eighteenth centnty copy, 
Although it exists in the old Codex. Texts, p 107, n. 4: In another, the sign 
for 3 is left out along with some other words. Ibid, p. 43 > n. 38-39. 
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“Completed. I, the Servant of the Religion, Kamdin Aerpat. 
bom, (son) of Aerpat Shahryar (son of) Aerpat Neryosang, (son. 
of) Aerpat Samand copied it. 

All the other words in the first part of this composite statement 
are the same as in the Colophon “copied in" byMihirapln. The^ 
names of the writer and of the person for whom he wrote are identical, 
but the date is different. That is not Roz Depadar, Mah Bahman, of 
any Yazdajardi year, but Roz Gosh, Mah Ardibehesht, of the year 77 
Hindusta^ti, The town again is the same, but the building is not a 
fire-temple but a school-house.” 

This is what we find in JE, a Manuscript written in 1813 A. C. be- 
longing to the late Dastur Hoshang Jamasp of Poona, and this Colo- 
phon occurs in exactly the same form in a Manuscript which; 
can be seen in the Meherji Rana Library at Navsari,” another in the. 
possession of Ervad Manekji Rustamji Unwalla and two others in the; 
private collection of the late Dastur Rustamji Kaikobadji Meherjir 
Rana, which are at present the property of his nephew Ervad NSdtr- 
shah Eahmanji Dastur, 

Now what are we to understandby “the year 77 Hindustani?"' 
It is obvious that the sign for the hundreds has been left out, and it is- 
not difficult to see that .two copies must have been madebyDinpanSh 


14, It is pro 1 }ab 1 e, i, e. however that the school-hoose is only another name for the 
Atash-Katak i. e, Agiary, or Daremehr. The Mobed in small towns or sparsely 
inhabited Zoroastrian centres, not long since bad his school in the Agiary, which 
was also his private residence, and the statement is tme of Nnrgol and some 
other places even now. 

J5, Introduction, p. ii. Texts, p. 83, n. 4. 

16. MS. T 4, Catalogue of the First Dastur Meherji RiinS Library, p. 68. 

s']. Collection of die Colophons of Avesta-FahiAvi Manuscripts in Tarsi Libraries made 
by Ervad Noshervan B. Desai for the Farsi Funchayet, 1 have seen the last 
four Manuscripts myself. 
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for one person on two different Roz Mahs. A simple calculation 
tidll show that the Hindu era meant cannot be the Vikram Samvat, 
for the equivalent of any 24th year of a Yazdajardi Century in the 
Vikram series must be the nth, and the difference between ii and 77, 
titker way is so considerable ( 34 or 66 years y®, as to make the 
supposition of a second copy having been made by the same 
scribe for the same person after 66 or even 34 years very improbable. 
On the other hand, the Shaka era will exactly suit. 

324 A. ¥.=324+631-78= 877 Shaka. 

424 A ¥.=424+631-78= 977 Shaka. 

524 A. ¥,= 524+631-78-1077 Shaka. 

624 A. ¥.=624+631-78 = 1177 Shaka. 

It can scarcely be said that this result is very illuminating, but 
!t appears that Dinpanah finished two copies for the same patron on 
two different days in the course of the same year, but whether that year 
belonged to the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh or Twelfth Century of the 
Shaka era, it is impossible to say. 

But it is said that the late Ervad Tehmuras Dinshawji Ankle- 
saria possessed a Manuscript, TD, in which the reading is not 
**77 Hindustanik” but “1077 Hindustanik.” Now, 1077 Shakft 
would correspond to 524 A. ¥, and would fit in with thd 
Phhlavi, if we supposed that the original figure for the hundreds in 
the old Codex was not a 6 but a 5 (which is written in Fahlav! 
as if it were 3+2.). But then TD is admittedly a recent cc 0 
without date or name of scribe and is besides full of “ insertions and 
emendations” which “often corrupt the text."” The reading, therefore, 
' comes before us with a strong presumptive challenge to rejection, 


tS, A. Y. 24+631+56=711 V. S. 

124 A, Y. i24+6at+56=8ii V. S. 
and so on, 

77-11=66/^ 

111 - 77 ^ 4 * 

Bdtuai^ie Tahmuras Anklesaiia’s Introduction to the Texts, pp. ix-tj. 



and it is indeed impossible to avoid the suspicion that the cipher 
for 'looo' is the fatuous interpolation of some scribe who was anxious 
to bring the words within the compass of his own understanding and- 
solicitous to emend only because “ he thought he knew better," It 
Is possible that this reading may be found in some other rec^t 
Manuscripts copied from T D or its source, but unless T D itself 
or that source can be proved to be old, that is, the unless the reading 
1077 Hindustanik ” can be shown to occur in some Manuscript of 
undoubted antiquity, no value can be attached to such corroboration. 

We are thus left where we were, and all that can be said is, 
that Dinpanah made two copies of some of these texts, one- -in 
a school at Broach, and the other in the Firetemple of the same 
town, in the course of a year which was the 24th of some Yazda- 
jardi, and the 77th of some Shaka century unhnovm?'* 

This is of course far from satisfactory, but that is perhaps 
only because the bearing and connection of a second very important 
Colophon in the same Codex have been strangely overlooked bjf 
our scholars. 

j 

j> " Frajapt pavan shnum shatih va ramishn; Vahisht-baharak 
'bCpJt Vishtasp puhar Luraspanicha, va Zarir, Bastur i-Spendygt 
pavan ham ayinin Fvashavart-I-Jamaspan va GerSmlk-Kart puhar 
Jamasp, Pat-Khusru va Patgisu, mavan khut-bort nlnj homandi 
Harvin vaspuharkan gavSn aerikhtaran gSsih ajpar bopat, pavat( 


so. It may or may not be easy to explain why a scribe should make two copies of the 
same book for the bame person, but we know that Mihiiapan Kaikhusru anbse,- 
quently made two copies of the Vendidid as well as ol the Yasna, £31 ChShil 
SSngan. This Colophon occurs at the same point, i.e., at the conclusion of the same 
fragment, in all the different Manusqripts from whatever source derived. Bitf 
for tins, it wonld have been possible to argue that Dinpan|h finished one 
of his transcript on Roz Depadar, Mih Babman, and another on Roz Gosh, Matt 
Ardibehesht. 
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Vahisht bamik pavan asar-rSshanlh nishim varzavandani Harrtn 
.awzun bopat, aigh mban anushak bopat 1 Aigh DInpanah nipisht 
.bdmanst, shat piruz bopat Shatin zlt 1 Puhar Shatan yakhshunat! 
jFarkhS bopat vad hazaran shaatSn gatSni-ySm frashkaiit Szat man 
mgan man I Harvin chabiln awzun bopSt aightin khnt ban£ ramit ! 
Zakar ma(va)n karltunet farkho nlpik pavan hiinihatih Rustim 
Matun-Span sham ayibatinetj mavan ash pachin nipishtak yahavunt. 

Li dln-bandak Matun-Apan Kaikhnsrub nipisht. Mavan karltu- 
.net lenman pavan nyokih sham ayibatinet Pavan tandunestih pavan 
lidenman getl azat, banS. pavan vatartSn-i tan nishim varzSvandan 1 

min dinik farzandan mavan yahavunt homanam nipishtSr 

baSn lidenman gSti azat I Shapiran piruz bopae, saritar pazdem 
dam I 

"Completed with propitiation, rejoicing and delight! May 
Vishtasp, son of Luhrasp and Zarir, Bastur and SpendySt, in 
the same manner, Frashavart oI Jamasp and Gerimik>Kart, son 
of Jamasp, Patkhusru, and Patgisu, who are bearers of ( good ) name^ 
attain paradise 1 May all the princes, warriors and saviours have 
an exalted seat in the resplendent paradise, in endless light, the 
seat of the glorious 1 May every one of them be beneficent, that is, 
may the soul (of everyone of them ) be immortal! Since £4n- . 
panaJi tsorote this, may ( he ) bom of Shaf be glad and ghrious t 
May the son of ShM preserve C these writings ) t May the noble 
fmse and residence be auspicious for thousands (of) years, 
npto the day of the renovation\ May every possession which you 
yourself secured be increasing I May the man who reads these auspici- 
ous writings remember with good nature the name of Rustim 
Mehr-iwan who had written the book. ” 

"I, the servant of Faith, Mehr-5wan Kaikbusru copied it May 
Ijg^vho reads (the copies) remember our names with goodness! 
(May ^ existence with soundness of the body ! (May 

lOur sQi ’aJhave), moreover, the seat of the glorious after passing away 
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from the body ! (May I have) x X x from religious progeny, wha 
have been a scribe, free in this existence ! May the good be victori- 
ous 1 May the wicked creation be fallen ! ” ” 

Now it is not difficult, for any one conversant with old Manu- 
scripts, to see that this long statement is divisible into two parts 
-composed by two different individuals, and that the last five lines only 
proceed direct and at first hand from Mihirapan Kaikhusru himself. 
It is evident that he has here, as elsewhere, “copied in” the Colophon 
-of an older copy made by Rustam Mehr-Swan before giving his own 
postscript. Indeed, it is clear that just as in Ki and L4 he has not 
only mentioned his source, but reproduced the very words of the 
Colophon of that source, ( Aerdeshir Vohuman ), so here, he has 
cecopied for our benefit, not only the postscript composed by Rustam 
Mehrawan for his own copy of these fragments, but the Colo- 
phon of. that Manuscript of Dinpanah’s which was Rustam’s pro- 
totype. Well then, if Rustam was Mihirapan’s source, and Dinpanah 
Rustam’s, when did the two last scribes flourish ? Rustam’s own state- 
cient is undated, but there is indirect, and, therefore, all the more val- 
uable, evidence in the Codex itself that the year in which he made his 
copy of the Ayilofhdrihd transcribed by the Aerpat Dinpanah was 627 
A. 20 ¥,=647 A. Y. and 1278 A. C. This stands out clearly from the 
Fadmoinak i-Kodak Khutdih or Form of a Marriage Contract which 
.occurs on folio 142 of the old Codex, and begins thus : 

Den birakh Vohuman i-shnat 627 akhar min shnat-i 20-i vala 
M Yazdakirt malkain malka-i-Shatr 5 lySran nap-i vala-i-l aparvSj 
Khusro-i-malkaan malka-i-Auharmazdan, fraz-visfst yom-i Dadu pavan, 
Mitro amat vachak -i shapir pavan hanjaman matSr yehvunt havad 
pavan patakhshiha neshaih vadidont-i gabra-i vahman shem vahman- 
i vshmanan bera*i vahman rutastSk vahmSn mata vahmSn ketrunet, 
va kanizak-hans vahman shem, vahman>i>vShmanan patakhshahihS 
•-dukhti-ham vahmln mata ketrunet, apash aetuno mat yekavimlinet 
pavan sardarih-i-vShmIn abu chigun amatash neshaih va dukhtaksnih 
pavan ras-i storih, va-aivakanih*i aish patash la mat yekavimfinet. 

21. Tccts, Introduction. 4*5. The Italics ate mine. 
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In the month Vohuman of the year 62y after the year so of 
tliat one who was Yazdakart, King of Kings, son of Shatroiyar 
and grand-son of that one who was the victorious Khusro, King of 
Kings and son of Auharmazd, on the chosen day Dadu-pavan 
Mitro ( i6 November 1278 ), when good statements have been 
coming into the assembly as to a privileged marriage, contracted 
by a certain man named A, son of B, son of C, which A resides, 
in the town D of the district E, and a certain girl named F, the 
privileged daughter of G son of H, who resides in the same district 
K ; and so she has come into the guardianship of the father of A, as 
though her marriage and daughterhood were by way of adoption, 
and the union of some one with her had not occurred. ” ** 

It is scarcely necessary to remind you of the practice of deter- 
mining the dates of Khordah Avesta Manuscripts according to the 
number of the year or the century inserted in the Ashirvad,” and 
this leaves little room for doubt that Rustam wrote in 
1378, A. C. and that Mihirapan Kaikhusru’s transcript of the texts 
included in this volume was not made directly from Dinpangh's 
Manuscript, but from Rustam’s copy of the same. Now it seems 
to me that there is in the Colophon composed by Rustam himseli^ 
evidence showing thai Shosat, the patron of Dinpanak, was alive 
when Rustam wrote the postscript which cannot be dated earlier 
than 62^ A. 20, Y. isyS A. C,** 

The words of Rustam to which I would invite your parti- 
cular attention are: — 

" Since Dinpanah wrote this, may ( he ) bom of Shat he glad 
and glorious ! May the son of Shat preserve ( these writings ) ! 

£2. West, in Gtundiss, U. 119. 

23. Geldner, Avesta, Prolwomena. iv. v; West, Grnndriss, 11. 115, Shabriarji, 
Neriusengh’s Sanscrit Writings, Fait I, Fie&cc, 2 assim> 

04 , This is in complete nccoiri with what we know of Rustam’s date from olbei 
sources. He wrote the Fahlavi Vispamid at Anktesar on Ros ^min, MIb 
Spendtitmad, of the Am year, 627, i, e.. 627 A. 20 Y. =1278 A.C. Qeidnw, 
Avestsj, Pioiegomenn, vU. West, Grendriss, II. 87. 


May the noble house and residence be auspicious for thousands- 
( of) years upto the day of the renovation ! May every possession 
"Which you yourself secured be increasing! May the man who- 
reads (these) auspicious writings remember with good nature, the 
name of Rustim Mehr-awan who had written the book, ” 

It seems to me difficult, to read these words with attention! 
and resist the conclusion that the person who is blessed as Shazat 
is in the above lines, must have been alive when Rustavi composed 
them. What sense could there have been in wishing the writings 
to be preserved by a dead man, as Shgzat must have been, 
in 627 A. 20 Y. ( 647 A. Y. ), if he had lived, as is sup- 
posed, in 324 A. Y.? And what meaning can words at all have, 
if expressions like those in the sentence, “ May every possession 
which you yourself secured be increasing,” can be used of a 
person who had flourished three centuries before the writer? I 
confess that I do not see how it is possible to understand these- 
lines in any other sense than that of blessings and good-wishes 
addressed by Rustam to some great man of his own day, from 
whom he had received or expected favours, and I cannot see what 
object there could have been in making the particular reference 
to “ the possessions you yourself secured,” unless it was to specially 
include in the benedictory formula, the “personal gains" or acqui- 
sitions made by ShSzat in his own life time, as distinguished from, 
the “ancestral property" of his family, “the noble house and 
residence” of the sentence immediately preceding. 

Now, if Shazat was alive ^hen Rustam wrote these lines in 
1278 A. C., Dinpanah, ShSzit’s scribe, must have lived about the 
same time, i. e. not earlier than the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era.*® It of course follows that the Yazdajardi date of the Colophon 

25, It is, perhaps, not unworthy of note that the epithet Dersivai, “ May he 
• live long”, is applied to Dinpanih in both versions of the first Colophon, hut is 
left out in the one composed later by Rustam Mehrawan, who wishes long life- 
and prosperity, gladness and glory— to ShisSt only. If would be, of coarse,. 



IS not 324 A. Y. but 624 A. Y., corresponding with Shaka 1177, 
and 1255 A. C., as West rightly conjectured.*" 

I do not mean to say that this argument is absolutely conclu- 
sive. Indeed, I do not believe that anything like demonstration is 
.attainable in questions of this sort, but I do think that these 
points are worthy of serious consideration, as the evidence from 
other sources is so unsatisfactory. 


ea^ to say that there is no special si^ilicanee in the omission, bat it is also 
possible to maintain that it is not witboat a meaning, and that when Rnstam 
composed these lines in 1278 A. C. Dinpanab himself was dead, though bis 
patron SbazSt was alive. The point is not without interest, but it may be as 
well to say that its deeisian one way or the ether has no hearing- on the main argtt^ 
mint. It may be also pointed out that in JE and its sister-Manuseripts, the 
words before Shaut’s name are “ Dsrsivat ShsJt-zhAt, ” “ May he live long, 
may he live in joy. ” This additional phrase, shdi-ttvOl, shows that it will not 
do to twist the meaning of the word Deniv&t and suppose it to signify “ May 
his nam live long. ” Are we to suppose that it was his name and not hims^ 
that was to live in ioy also ? The truth is that DenivSt and Dersivashni can apply 
only to the physical life on earth, and every Parsi wishes long life to himself, 
{Deriatashni,) in this sense only, when be recites Ihe Diti Tmmrasti at the con- 
clusion of his daily prayers, 

<j6. It has been said after this was first written that there is not room 
enough in the line for the additional cipher for 3. The total length of the 

line, we are told, is only 4 inches and that of the portion left unattaclced by the 
worms, inches. Now the yKsAe Sham Shash ^orftakeup t }4 inches of room 
in another line on the same page, and + therefore, it is argued 

that the line would be }i of an inch tea short anA there would be no space for the 
word boon if we read Shash Sad, It would be a task of supererogation to undei- 
-take a serious refutation of this medculous guess-work, but it may be pointed out to 
those who attach so much importance to this difieience of % of an inch m a HttCt 
that the number of lines which MibiiapSn writes to a page in this Codex varies 
from 14 to 22 ( Introduction, p. 2 ). The attention of scholars may also be 
drawn to the similar conjecture made, to no purpose, by the Editor in three 
places of these Texts. In every one of these placed (p. 61, n. 80-81, p. 151,' 
ti. 94-95, p< 167, n. 6-7 ) he has made the remark, *' MK torn, hut there is not 
room enough for ike words, ” and, yet, he himself has admitted all those words 
into his text, for the vety good r«uon that they «e indispensable and required by 
the corrtext 




But, supjjosing for a moment, that no reliance can he placed 
on this reasoning, the fact remains that there is no trustwortliy 
evidence of the existence of a Farsi Firetemple at Broach in 324, 
A. y. In other words, the result is merely negative. All that 
can be predicated with any confidence is that 

1 Dinpanah made two copies of these Ayibatk&riha or Memo- 
randa, in the course of one year, 

2 that from one of these copies made on Roz Depadar, Mah 
Bahman, Rustam Mihr-awsn made another about 627 A 20 Y. 
(1278 A C), from which last the Codex MK (or J) was transcribed 
at Tfaana in 691 A. Y. (1322 A C.), 

3 that the other copy made on Roz Gosh, Mah Ardibeheshli 
was the source of a later transcript made by Kamdin ShahrySr, 
Neriosangh Samand, ( the grandfather of Peshotan Ram Kamdin, the 
scribe of M 6 ) about 1340 A. C. that is, about fifty years~the 
length of two generations — ^before 1397 A. C, the date of M 6.”, 

4 that the Manuscripts designated JE, JU, TD and probably 
the others belonging to the Mehrji Rana Library of Navsari, 
Ervad Manekji Rustamji Unwalla and the late Dastur Rustamji Kaiko- 
bSdji Meherji Rana are all derived more or less remotely from this 
copy of Kamdin Shahryar’s®’ and 


27. Hoshangji and Hau^, Book of ArdlvirSf, Introdnctory Essays, ir-v. West, Fahlavi 
Texts, L sxix — ^xxx. 

28. Their agreement in the “numeroas repetitions, additions, omis^ons, accidental distacli- 
nnces and incorrect or singular readings, ” recorded in the foot-notes, proves this 
sufficiently. It is probable that some portions of this copy of Kamdin Shahiysut's 
or ot a very early transcript of the same still survive in the imperfect Codex DF 
or Ft, the contents of which ate described by West, Grundriss, II, 115, Un- 
fortunately, the conjecture is incapable of proof or disproof, as it is clear ftoua 
West’s account that the old Codex has lost its Colophon, 



5 that it is impossible to say anything more of the year in which- 
PiopanSh made the two copies above referred to, than that it waS' 
the 24th of some YazdajardI Century and 77th of some Shaica 
Century, which it is impossible to determine in the present state 
of our knowledge.” 


29 . I may talce this opportunity of pointing out the ivmct reading of the Note in 
" old obscure Gujarati ” which has been prefixed by Jamshed Jamasp to the 
, , Nirang-i-Khartastar satan copied him from the old Codex, It is 

SteiiflS' iW Ssl' 34 “The original waa written on 

the reverse of the folio, and of it this is a copy.” ccording to the Namom 

kosh, means ^11^' means in Marathi, a upside 

down, Boverso, inverse ; and To turn over, to turn ’ 

upon the contrary face or side ( Molosworlh, Marathi Dictionary s. v.)* 
is tho Persian word * ihrd one, single, a leaf, a Mo. ( Eichard* 
son, Persian Dictionary, a v. ) 



MAHRVAID. 


A paper read before Society for the Prosecution of Zoroastrian, 
Research on the 30th of October i^if- 

The name of Mahrvaid, a Zoroastrian physician who is said 
to have lived in Navsari in the ‘'spacious days ” of the 
Emperor Akbar, and to have been rewarded by that 
sovereign with a Jagir or In’am, for having given to one of the 
beauties of his Harem relief from suffering, after the signal failure 
of the Imperial leeches is, no doubt, familiar to many of you. 
It may be even said that stories of Mahrvaid’s cures occupy no 
unimportant place in Parsi folklore, and they have not unfrequently 
been repeated or referred to in our periodical literature*. At 
the same time, I am not aware of any one having been able 
to prove so much as the existence of such a person, and the 
laborious and painstaking compiler of the Poysi Prdka/sh could 
not find a word to say about him in that voluminous 
publication. It is possible, therefore, that some persons will be 
surprised to hear that the tradition is based on a solid substratum 
of fact, and that documentary evidence of a very interesting 
and convincing character can be adduced in support of its ntain 
features. 

It is now eighteen years since I discovered in the possession 
of an ancient Athravan of Navsari, and rescued from the fate, 
which has overtaken so many other records of our history, ^ 
bundle of Persian and Gujargti documents in which were includ- 
ed the oldest original papers in existence relating to our ancestors. The 



majority of them had for their subject the JSgir originally 
bestowed by the Emperor Akbar on Dastur Meherji Rana, about 
whom there was raging at that time ( 1896 ) in the Parsi periodicals, 
a fierce controversy. A glance was sufficient to bring home to my 
mind their great importance anent the question at issue, and many of 
them were soon afterwards transcribed and translated with a 
view to publication in a monograph which I contemplated writing 
on the matter. When indifferent health and other adverse 
circumstances forbade the fulfilment of that hope, a few which 
appeared to bear directly on the point in dispute were selected, 
by myself and lent to Ervad Jivanji Jamshedji Mody for 
the paper which he was compiling on that subject. It is 
due to the memory fo their real owner, the late Ervad Hormasji* 
BahrSmji Dastur, to say, that all but two of the remarkable 
documents photolithographed in the " Parsees at the Court of 
Akbar” belonged to the collection which he had placed at my disposal, 
and which had been repeatedly examined and studied by myself 
many years before they there appeared in print. By far the 
largest number of these papers are still unpublished, and I have 
great pleasure in submitting for your inspection tonight, some 
of the most important of those which relate to Mahrvaid and tell 
us much that is new about him and his forbears. 

Well then, who was Mahrvaid, when did he flourish, 
and what position did he occupy among the men of his time? 

In the first place, then, we learn from the Persian Revayets, 
which have not, 1 regret to say, been explored half so thoroughly 
for historical matter as they might have been, that " Behdin Mahr 
SSgar Tabib " ( the Physician ) and his father as well as grandfather 
were prominent residents of Navsari in the Sixteenth Century. 

Mahr's name occurs in the Superscription of the letter* which 
is_stated to have been indited at Yazd on Roz Bahman, 



Mah Bahman, 922 A. Y. (26th August, 1553 A. C. )* and 
was brought by the Behdin Kaus Kamdin. Going back a little, 
the name of Behdin Tabib SbSyer, Mahr’s father, is found in 
the list of Navsari notables prefixed to a Revayet which U 
quoted in the collection of Darab Hormazdyaras the Rev 5 yet-i* 
Aspandyar Sohr^b and is dated about 1520 A. C.* A few 
years earlier, the name of Kamdin Tabib occurs in the Rev 5 yet-i 
Behdin JSsS which is dated Roz DaipSdar, Msh Absn, 885 A. Y, 
(12 th June, 1516 A. C. )) ^nd is probably identical with the 
Maktub-i-Manek Changi.* 

The full name of Ssyer’s father was Ksmdin Asa, and among 
my papers, there is a long but very interesting saledeed, in whidi 
the signature of Vaid ( Physician ) Ssyer KSmdin appears as that 
of one of the witnesses. 


This is the date accepted by West, in Grutidriss der Intnisehm PhUohgie, U. laS 
andl^Mody inTheFaisisattheCoxutof Akbar, 128, 132, bnt it is not unassailable 
or altogher free from question. It occurs in all the copies that 1 hare seen, ( my old 
Revayet Ms of 1022 A. Y. folio 220 h, Ervad M.R. UnwSla’s MS p. 19a, and Dastur 
Eiachji S. Meherji RSnS’s MS. in the Navsari Library), in a disconnected sentence 
in the middle of the Revayet, the actual words taking the unusual form, “css a» 
flriki 02 Yaad Small, AIM Barman m Bahman, 922.” It is plain that this is not the 
original colophon, but the interpolated note or paraphrase of some later scribe. At the 
same time, the names show that the date cannot be very wrong and that the l«ttee 
was vmtten in the sixth or seventh decade of the sixteenth century a. c, I hope to 
discuss the question more fully in another paper. 

My Revayet MS., folio 135 a, 138 bj M. R. Unwalla’s Lithograph, II, 447, 4505 Pant 
Prakask, 843. The date is given as Roz Anitan, Mah Bahman, and the year is not 
mentioned, but there can be little doubt that West is right in conjecturing it to have 
been written about 1520 a, c, Grundriss, II. 125, 

My Revayet Ms. of 1022 a. y. folio 97 a. 

West, Grundrisa II. 125. See anli p. 44, where all the Mavsiri names are given. 
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CjUai ^^} 

j tjUaS-^i) 

J Mt«»«*^ y^y* i^jM ^ jii j ^1^ Vf j 

jjj^ 5 *^^^ u®*^ tJ*^ «i^3-® 

J t« ! »«i*i C . \ » o LSJyfi ji j Uiii^t tiX*J*sCU y^yt 
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• ^ ^ ^ 
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^/^T j|;i JIa^ j I%LoJ J<^^ 
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/ He whc , 

/ obeys lG0d].SheiVh>^ 

Ahmad 

I Court of the Qa** 

\ of the Navsari 

\ Division.7 


The person named Malik Mubarak Yusuf who is agent [Wakil] 
on behalf of Musammat* Ismat Kbatun, daughter of Haibatallab 
Mahammad of the tribe [or family] of Malikji, and Ahmad Khatri, 
whose authority to act as her agent is proved by the two witnesses 
named Ahmed Nusrat Khatri and Sayyad Miran Fazlallgh, affirmed 
and admited and in the soundest state [of mind], made an acknowJ 
ledgment legal in all respects to this effect, that [there are] thirtytwo 
BInghas and nineteen Biswahs’ of Bhattha land” in the environs of 
the township of NavsSri, of which the boundaries are as under: 


y. Skiqq., “ a laise division of a country foiming a collectorate. Stcingass, Peisian*£iigi> • 
lish Dictionary, s. v.j "An aggregate of land from which a certain revenue^ 
collected. ” H. H. Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, s. r, “The 
words used before Akbat’s time to represent tracts of country larger than a Parganahj 
were, ” says Elliot, " SAaii, Khitta, 'Arsa, Dior, Vitayat, * * Ikta, Thus ia 
the early historical writers, before the close of the fourteenth Century, we find SAoAi-i' 
Sam^h, Af%>V/a-i-Oudh, (this term is rarely used for any odiet 
tract) JXar-t-L«khmttti, fVijwf-i-Mion-i-DM, and ZWa-t-Karra.’’ Elliot, Memoirs 
the Races of the North-Western Provinces of India, ed. Beames. II. 302. 

8. Feminine form of the Arabic MUsammi, named. Musmmat, A title prefixed in 

Hindustan to the names of respectable women in public documents and judicial 
proceedings. H. 11. Wilson, Glossary of Revenue and Judicial Terms, .s,t« 

9. Lit. a twentieth, but applied especially to the twentieth part ofaBingha, Wilson. 

Op. at. s. V. 

10 . Bhitu, also read Bhatu, Guz ( ouj ), Land subject to inundation, or deposited 
by returning floods } alluv ial^ s oil. Wilson, Op. Cit, Additions and Correction^ 
p, S7S. s, V. Bhliti, Mahr. Rich soil along the hanhs of rivers, cteeini • 
etc. Ibid. p. 79 s. v. 

A Shoal, a Shallow, a Sendhonl,'. Belsore, GujsMti — English Dictionary.. 


IS6 

The First piece. The Second piece, 1 

On the South, On the North, ! 

The field bought by the Firewor* The field bought by Narsang H^'.' 
Shipper {llugli) RanS Kanian. the Fireworshipper (Hugh), , 

Length & Breadth, Length & Breadth, 

ly Binghas and [ii] Biswalis. 5 Binghas — [lo] Binghas, 

4 Biswahs — 4 Biswahs, > 
*5 Binghas 8 Biswahs. 


On the East. 

Adjoining the In’am of Mian son 
ofS’aid, 

. ' On the West. 

Adjoining the land of Rfinan 
K5indin,theParsi Priest (ad/tj/dru), 
and the ditch (Kltadi) which is to- 
•Wards the river bank. 

On the South. 

_ Adjoining the land of Dhanpll 
5sag Mir and the In’am land of 
Mian the son of [ S’aid] aforesaid. 
Waste land. 

On the North. 

Adjoining the Second piece be- 
longing to Narsang Haja, the Fire- 
jworshipper {Mngh). 


On the East. 

Adjoining THE IN’AM FIELD 
OF kamdin son of XSa 

TABIB (the Physician), 

On the West. 

Adjoining the ditch {Khadt) which 
is towards the river bank, 


On the South. 

Adjoining the first piece with th« 
boundaries described. 

On the North. 

Adjoining the ditch {Khadi) anc 
the road to the village of Tewri P* 




That these pieces of land with the boundaries described above - 
and forty TSd trees, large (Bangrd) and [small, and several] wild<date, 
{Khajuri) trees are the right and property of, and in the possession 
and custody of, the said principal of the said deponents, on whom 
Malikjiv, the husband of the said principal, had bestowed them 
in lieu of a part of her dower {Mahr), and that the proofs of her 
appropriation and possession and custody of the same have 
been notified to Qazi Tajuddin Mahammad, Judge {Hakim) of the 
Division of the said township of Navsari, by the persons named 
KhwSljh Usman Munawwar and Sayyad Mir FazlallSh. After 
wards, the said deponent sold and vended and handed over 
possession of the said pieces of land with the above-mentioned 
boundaries, with the Tad trees and wild-date trees, small and large, 
and with all the boundaries and all the appurtenances, external 
and internal pertaining and belonging thereunto, and all water- 
ways and highways, to Manek Changa Desii,‘® for the just 
value and price of five hundred Faddiahs, [a sum] of which two^, 
hundred and fifty Faddiahs are the half, each such Faddiah to * 
be equivalent to twelve Dokdas. And the said MSnek ChangS 
has bought and taken into his own possession the said pieces 
of land, bounded as hereinbefore mentioned, together with the 
trees aforesaid, by lawful and valid purchase, for the said sura 
from the said deponents. And the price of the land, bounded as 
hereinbefore mentioned, has come into the hands of ( lit. reached ) 
the said deponents by payment from the said purchaser, 
Mlnek Changa, and the mutual surrender of the two 
things exchanged, [the land and the money], has taken 
place in the fullest and completest manner. Agreed, that after 


13. M^ek Change is given by the Mntan writers of the Eev^yet of 896 A. T, 
(1527 A, C, ) the title of Dahyovad, which they appeal to have thought 
the nearest Persian equivalent of the Indian MeherjiRana Library, MS 
of the Revdyct ( No 30, Catalogue p. 73), folio 1 a and 144 h. Bahman Kaikobild,. 
following in their wake, has bestowed the same epithet on MSnek’a father^ 
CbSngS in the (^ssoh-i-Sanj^n, sec auit, 114 and note. 
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this date, the said deponents or the principal of the said deponents 
shall have no claim or title or connection in respect of the two pieces 
of Bhdtthdh land, bounded as hereinbefore mentioned, or the said 
•trees, against the said purchaser or his family. If in future, 
■the said principal prefers any claim in respect of the land 
bounded, as hereinbefore mentioned, or the aforesaid trees or 
the price of the said land, against the said purchaser Manek or his 
family, that claim shall in all ways and in all respects be void and 
invalid and unworthy of a hearing and rejected. All this they 
[the deponents] have admitted and they have given this document 
by way of proof, so that in future it may remain as evidence. 

[Written] on the Seventh day of the Month of Shaww 5 l 
• of the year Nine hundred and twenty three [A, H,= 33 d 
October, 1517 A. C ]. 

Heard in the court of the Qazi of the Division of NavsSri, 
in the presence of the Judge ( Hakim ) of the said Division, 

Writer of this document, 

Mubarak Yusuf. 

I witness what is affirmed herein. 

Ibrahim Qasira, in [ my own]] hand. 

Witnessed by Witnessed by 

Usman Munawwar in [my Sayyad Mir Fazlallah by 
own ] hand. order. 

Witnessed by Witnessed by 

Abu Usman, in [ my own ] Fathallah Minhaj 
hand. in [my own] hand. 

Witnessed by Witnessed by 

( Illegible ). Daulat Fathallah Minna] 

in [ my own ] hand. 
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Witnessed by 
•Qazi Ahmad * * *. 

Witnessed by 
Sultan Farid, by order. 
Witnessed by 
(Illegible) 


Witnessed by 
Hsji Madan, by order. 
Witnessed by 
JumS Farid, by order. 
Witnessed by 
Ladu Farid, by order, 

I VAID SAYER KAMDIN; 

Witness. 

I Khurshed E[rvad] or A[dhy5rul 
Chanda, Witness. 

I Khurshed ChachS, Witness, 

I Mahand son of MahtanJ or 
Meh[ta] Kika, Witness, 

1 Cho [ dhari ? ]** Tejpal son of 
Vala, Witness. 

I Abdal Fatte Mahammad, Wit- 
ness. 


Rid of the verbiage which would seem to be inseparable from all 
legal instruments, whether drafted by English attorney or Indian Qazi, 
this paper means that thirty-two BinghSs of agricultural land which 
had been bestowed byaMusalrnSn, named Malikjiv, on his wife Ismat 
Khatun as part of her dower were purchased from the latter 

byManekChang5Des5i[ofNavsiri3 for five hundred Faddiahs, of 
twelve Dokdas the Faddiah. Now, this document is important for 
more than one reason. In the first place, it is obvious to anyone 


14. The Chamiharif lit. a holder of four, perhaps share or profits. The headman 
of a village. Wilson, Op. Of. s. v, A public officer in a village. Beisarc, 
Gujaiali-English Dictiouaiy s, v. 



acquainted with the etiquette which regulated our domestic ’ relatic 
in the Sixteenth century, that Manek ChSnga would have never beei ^ 
nay, would have never dreamt of being, explicitly designated as the 
Desai of the township, if his father Changi Asa had been alive at the 
date of this document, (7th Shawwal 923 A. H.'23rd October, 1517), to 
occupy that position of no small consequence in the administrative 
and rural economy of those times.^' In other words, this paper 
furnishes a time limit for the death of Changa AsS — a point of some 
interest in Parsi chronology. It is possibly within the recollection of 
some of those present, that, in a former paper, I drew the attention of 
scholars to the absence of the names of Changa Asa and Khurshed 
KSmdin SanjanI in the Superscription of JasS’s Revayet of 1516 A. C. 
{ 885 A, y.), and made it the basis of the inference that Changa must 
have been dead sometime before the letter was written to which that 
RevSyet was the reply.'* And now, wehave corroborative evidence of the 
same fact in this contemporary saledeed, which is all the more valu- 
able as belonging to an entirely different category of documents, and 
deriving its authority from the imprimatur of a Musulman Qazi, 


25. DesSi. Mahr. front S. the Superintendent or ruler of a 

Fargana or province, the principal revenue ofltcer of a district, under the native 
government ; the office was hereditary, and frequently recompensed by grants 
of land, so that the De»i often became a kind of petty chief in the South 
of India. Wilson. Op. Cii. s. v. 

16. See ante, p. 44 and note 28. 

17. It must be home in mind that the long lists of Farsi or Indian Zoioastiian names 
found in the Replies of the Iranian priests, which are known as the Fersian 
Revyets, are tianscrihed verbatim from the Signatures appended to the ordinal 
letters of Inquiry addressed by our ancestors to their distant corehgionists. In 
other words, the names sabseribcd in the Indian missive were superscribed 
in the same order in the Iranian answer. If, then, CbSngE A^’s name does 
not occur in the Iranian reply called the Resi&yet-i-J'&sa, it mast have been because 
that universally recognised leader was not alive to rign the original Letter of 
Interrogation of which the Responses are embodied in that RevAyet. The 
date of that Reply is Roz De{»dat, MSh AbStt, 885 A. Y. 12th June 1516 

A. C. Supposing, then that the original tetter was written only she 

months earlier, it follows that Change’s d«ith mnst h«vp tnlrnn place, at 
.the latest, in December 1515 A. C. 
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Instead of from Pars! sources. I need scarcely repeat here what I 
have said before in regard to the manner in which this fact, tla dtatk 
of CMingdsme time before isi 6 A.C., bears destructively upon and 
invalidates the new system of Parsi chronology put forward by 
Dr. J. J. Mody. 

But the importance of this document does not terminate here. I 
have already pointed out that it contains the autograph signature of 
Vaid SSyer KSmdin, and that it shows that Mahr’s father was alive in 
923 A, H. (1517 A, C.) But it tells us something which is even more 
to the purpose. It is clear from the elaborate description of the 
boundaries of the two fields bought by Manek ChSnga, that the second 
was contiguous to the IN’AM FIELD of KAMDIN KsK TABIB,— 
words which leave no room for doubt that so early as 1517 A. C,, 
that is to say, fifty-five years before the province of Gujarat came 
under the dominion of Akbar,** the grand father of Mahrv&id was in 
possession of a JSgir or In’am— in the neighbourhood of Navsari town» 

This paper shows that SSyer Kamdin was alive in 923 A, H. (1517 
A. C.) It becomes clear from the next document on my list that he 
was dead before the 30th of Safar, 952 A. H. (nth May, 1545 A. C.) 





18. The KhntbS, ms read in Akbar’s-name in Ahmcdabad on 14 Rajah, 980 A. JL 
Tahaqdt-i’Aktan, in Elliot and Dowson, History of India. V. 343. Badaoni, 
Calcutta Text, II, 141; Lowe’s translation, II. 145. 

The fort of Surat was taken on 23 Shawwal, 980 A. H. Tab, Akbart. Ib. 
V. 350. BadSoni, Text, II. 145. Lowe. II. 149, 
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tXiflAij, Vi^ft j jif^ 

j^Lt ^ ^ \4j Jf*J;i{-» yiji |♦i^W 

U;«^^ jd^ (jH Ij 

Ui«l liM •iji-fM 

^dC> jii 

I )>«• JJ^*^ J7*^j^ ‘^l;i 

<ijd ^JJLo yOAi >*i Js* 

»WUJIy C^fxlJ lliSwl iiW- tlfli^ J 

cMj^ (*^ •^‘^l/d^ 3 

b it m xf M i ^33 CS*** 

^3^^^ ttf* **^ U^3/^ ybufj u;jj^^ 

4«ijSXi4 y<«J«p*^ (jjdj*^^ Jlf'^ -A* 

Wy'Aj A* »U r* yiJiS 


A U*^ 

(jjUji 

l»i. /*W^j4 UiyI 
^U _^[pl Ij <>f 
U) I A* 

lai Jjlj *A t\J 

i > Ai <«i) OtitSLt 
^jAi, |kLi{ 



The person named Waman son of Chaturbhuj affirmed and 
admitted, and in the soundest state [ of mind ], made an acknow* { 
ledgment that is legal in all respects, that the deponent had 1 
sued a person named Mahrvan, son of Sayer the ison Kdmdin , 
Tabib (Physician), for a debt of seven hundred Faddiahs, cachl 



Faddiah equal to the old Dogani,” due to the uncle of the deponent^ 
Sodhal son of Rakhd [or Raghfi After the claim had been 
heard, the said Mahrvin Ssyer stated in reply, that the sum of 
■seven hundred Faddiahs had been delivered by the said Sdyer 
during his lifetime to the said Sodhal and ( lit. so that ) the 
said deponent also admitted [ the fact ]. The hundred and 
ten*® Faddiahs which remained were taken in cash from the 
■said Mahrvan by the said deponent, who gave up entirely his 
claim and [ also ] an acquittance in full for the seven hundred 
Faddiahs. If after this date, any of the heirs of the aforesaid 
Sodhal prefers any claim anent the said sum against MahrvSn 
■or the relations of the said Mahrv£n, the said deponent will be 
answerable, in all respects, for the same, and for all that he has 
.admitted hereinbefore. 

The 8o th of the month of Safar of the year 952 [A. H. 
nth May, 1545 A. C. ]. 


[On the margin, ] 

Before the Court of the Qizi of the Division of NSvsSri. 

Also, two documents by which the said SSyer had acknow- 
ledged his debt to the deponent, and which are lost, are-^ 
cancelled. 

Witness, RSwal son of Basts [ WastS, ] Wasi,” by his leave. 


19. The “ old dogani ” is bere said to be equivalent to the Faddiah, four of which 
last made a Tanga ( Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 8 . v. Fedea ) according 
to Nunez in 1554. But according to the same antbority, four BiLrganys also 
made a Tanga. Nunez in SubsisUts, p. 31. quoted in IXobson-Jobson, s. v. 
Batgany ), The Old do|^ni must have therefore, been equivalent to the Batgany 
of Nunez, 

30 . So it is clearly written in the original, and can be explained only as standing foe 
the accumulated interest. 

31 . Wati and Desai are still common surnames among the better class of AnavIS 
Brahmans in Navsati and Suwt,- The AnSvlas are so called from Anaval, a village 
about forty miles east of Surat , which is famous for Us hot spring. Bombay' Gazetteer 
IX.Pt i. 4. 
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The mark [ or signature ] of the handwriting of Wiraaa 
the said deponent, in the Hindvi [ e., Gujarati ] script. 

Briefly, we have here what may be called "an order by consent 
made by the Qazi of Navslri in a civil suit between a Hinds and 
a' Pdrsi. It would appear that Mahr S^yer Tabib, i. e. Mahr-> 
vaid was sued in the Qizi’s court by a Waman Chaturbhuj for 
the sum of seven hundred Faddiahs, which Sayer, Mahr’s father,, 
had borrowed from Sodhal Rakha, [ Raghi ], Waman’s uncle. Mahr 
stated in reply and Waman himself was obliged to admit that 
Sayer had during his life time paid off seven hundred Faddiahs, and 
the claim was settled by Mahr’s paying down in cash before the 
Qizi, the balance due for interest etc. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that all this implies that Sayer had gone over to the majo- 
rity before 952 A. H. ( 1S4S A. C. ), and that Mahr, who would then 
seeni to have arrived at years of discretion, must have been born 
about 1520 A. C. 

It is far front easy to say what the value of the Faddiah was in 
the middle of the Sixteenth century, and it would be still more 
difficult to determine its real equivalent in the money of our 
own day, but judging from the fact that the price paid by Minek 
ChkngS in 1517 A. C., for thirty -two Binghas of land was 
Five hundred Faddiahs, it is clear that Seven hundred Faddiahs 
was not an inconsiderable sum, and that Siyer, to whom it 
seems to have been lent by the Hindu merely on his personal 
security, must have been, as things went then with our peopki a 
fairly prosperous Zoroastrian in the middle ranks of life. 

In the first place, Yule and Burnell inform us that the " Fedea or 
Fuddea was a denomination of money formerly current in Bombay 
and the adjoining coast ; Mahr, P'h(it.ddyd (qu. Arab. Fidya, ransom?). 
It constantly occurs in the account statements of the i6th Century, 
e.g. of Nunez (1554), as a money of account, of which 4 went 
to the ^Iver Tanga ( see Tanga ), and 20 to the Pardao. In 



Milburn, ( 1813 ), it is a pice or copper coin of which 50 went to 
the Rupee. Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that this may be 
the Ar, denomination of a small coin used in Egypt, Fadda ( i.e. 
siiverling ), * * *. But, according to Lane, the name was originally 
given to the half dirhems, coined early in the fifteenth century, 
•and these would be worth about 5-|d. The fedea of 1554 would 
be about 4id. This rather indicates the indentity of the names.”** 

Now taking the rupee at two shillings three pence,** seven 
hundred Faddiahs would, at the higher rate of 5|d. be equi- 
valent to a little less than i47 Rupees, and to a little more 
than 110 Rupees, at the lower rate of 4^d. for the Fedea of 
ISS 4 A. C. 

Again, it appears from a passage in the Mirdi-t-Stkandari, that 
-during the battle between Sultan Qutbuddin Ahmedshah of Gujarat 
and RSni Kombha in 861 A. H. ( 1457 A. C. ), “ a cup of 
water was sold for five Phadiyds, equivalent in that neighbour- 
hood to twelve MurSdi tankdhs. ” ** Now, if we take the 
Murddi Tankah, with Thomas, to be the same as the Double 
I Akbari Dam, of which twenty went to the Rupee, five Phadiyas 
would be equivalent to | of a Rupee, and Seven hundred Faddiydhs 
would amount to 84 Rupees. 

Let us now take the Fadiah to be worth twelve Dokdcts, . 
as it is expressly stated to have been, in the saledeed of 923 
A. H. (1517 A. C. ). Wilson defines the Dokd 4 , as “ a nominal 


33 . Hobson-Jobson, ed Crooke. s. v. Fedea. 

33. LanC'Foole, Auiungzebe, Rulers of India Series, iso, note, and the authorities quoted 
there. If Uie rupee is taken at two shillings, the results will be Ids and 134 Aa. 
respectively. 

34. llirat-i-5ikandari (written about 1611 a. c, ), Bombay Lithograph. 1246 a.h. 66 . 
Bayley, History of Gujarat, T 41 . 
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-coin, one hundred of which are equal to one Rupee.*' ” There- 
is good reason to believe that the Dokdi, like other coins, was worth 
much less in Wilson’s day than in the Sixteenth Century, and that it 
has ” degenerated in value like many other denominations of 
money,"*® but accepting this low esUmate, the aggregate 
value of seven hundred Faddiss would be 84 Rupees. The 
question is beset by many diSiculties, but I think we should 
not be far wrong in supposing the aggr^ate value of Seven 
hundred Faddias in the Sixteenth Century to have been at least 
100 Rupees, as the mean of the four results arrived at by four 
different gauges (147, no, 84, and 84 Rs. ) is 106 Rupees.” 

But then, the question arises, what would be the equivalent 
of 100 Rupees, in the money of our own day? Writing in 1892, 
Sir William Hunter pronounced the opinion that *' the purchasing 
power of silver, expressed in the staple food-grains of India was two 
or three times greater [ under the Mughal Emperors] than now. "'** 
This estimate is, probably, too low. We all know that Akbar’s 
maund weighed 5 S pounds and tiuit his Rupee was divided into 40- 
Dams. Now Abul Fazl tells us that about 1590 A. C. the prices of a 
maund of Wheat, Barley, Pulse, ( ), Moth ( ), JuwSr, White 

Sugar, Brown Sugar, Ghee, Sesaraum Oil, Salt and Milk were onlj 
12, 8, 18, 12, 10, 128, 56, lOS, 80, 16 and 2$ DSms respectively. 
As to the wages of labour, he informs us that they were 7 to 


25. Glossaty of Judicial and Revenue Tenns. s. v. 

36 . Vule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, ed. Crooke, 674 and note. 

Milbum'a eatimate of l8l3i it is scarcely necessary to discuss, as obviously belonging 
to a much later period. The writer of the historical Chapter in the Bombay 
Gazetteer ( Thana ) XIII, Pt. II. 4 SS note. reduced Redeas to Rupees on tho 
basis of thirty Fedeas to a Patdao and two Fardaes to a Rupee, but he does not 
4Uote any authority. 

lie Indian Empire, 3rd edition, p. 353 note. 
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5 dSms per day for Gilkars ( workers in lime ), 6 to 5 dims per 
j^az for stonemasons, y to 2 dams for carpenters, and 2 dams 
for sawyers etc. ” A comparison of these figures with the 
rates of the last ten years must convince any one that the 
purchasing power of money was, in the middle of the i6th Century^ 
at least four times as great as it is now, and we may safely suppose 
that 700 Faddiahs or about 100 Rupees were then equivalent to 
at least 400 Rupees of our own day. 

These two lawpapers disposed of, we come to another which 
bears more directly still on the subject of this discourse. This 
is a Parwana issued by Qulij Mahammad Khan, in favour of 
Mahr Tabib-i- Farsi, the Parsi physician Mahr, in 98 -A. H. 


>— 7 



29 Tbomas, Chronicles of the rnthairKings of Dehli, 429-30, Blochmann, Ain . I, 
62-64,225. The purchasing power of money in Europe is believed to have been 
six times greater in 1500 a. c. than in 1892 a. c. d’Avenel, Histcin ths Pritf 
passim. The depreciation which resulted from the discovery of the American 
mines did not really talce effect until iSjo A. C. Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nations. I. 187-202. F. A W''”ter, Money, 135, 231-2. Caimes, Essays in 
Political Economy, 124. .. 
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[On the reverse.] 



\% ai. 513 

miVi. 





30. Sttdt shud, Wagafatu ’ilajih, AlaPaiu ^ilayh. These phrases appear to have been parts 
ol the official tenairiology of the day. Each of them was peenliar to some 
depaitmental head, was used by him only when recording documents, and was a 
sort of password which was perfectly understood by his colleagues who were able at; 
once to tell through what hands or offices the paper bad passed. Other forms used 
in these papers are Qalami siud, Raju shtid, MargAm siud, MutalFa shud, 
MutalFalu etc. 

Abut Fazl says, " If Ilis Majesty gives the order to confer a JSgit on the person 
specified in the sarkhat, the following words are entered on the top of the report^ 
Tdaliqak-i-tan qtdmi numSySnd, they are to write out a Tdsdiqah-i-tim 
(certificate of salary). This order suffices for the clerics; they keep and make out a draR 
to that effect. The draft is then inspected by the Diwon who verifies it by writing on ii 
the words Sail HW/iHyend, (ordered to be entered). The mark [Nish/ai] of the Daftar 
and the seat of the Oiwan, the Bakbsbi and the Accountant of the Diwan are put on 
the'diaft in order, when the imperial grant is written on the outside. The draft 
'bus completed, is sent for mgnature to the Diwan. ” 

llochmaim, Hin, 1 , 261; Calcutta .Test, 1 194. 
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Whereas one • of land in the environs of the township of 
Navsari had been, from ancient times, (Qadim-al-ayyaf^) settled 
as a Madad-L Mdash ** on the Farsi Mahr Tabib ( Physician ) 
who is a protected subject of Islam ( Mutr ad-Islam ) it is hereby 


ordered that it should be regarded irom this date 
as confirmed in the same wise. Let the Shiqdgrs 
and A^'mils “ of the township of NavsSrl fix the 
the boundaries on all sides of a piece of fallow 
ground and set it apart, and deliver it to him, 
that having tilled it according to his power, he 
may spend it [ in providing ] the means of subsistence. Let them 
know their duty and recognise their obligation [ to obedience ] in 
this matter, an d do nothing contrary [ to the same ]. 


1 976. * Ail'Mvjalli (?) 
I The Slave [ of God ], 
Qalij Mohammad 
IChiin. 


31. y& ffa was the favourite Imperial exclamation at this time. Speaking of the year 983 A. 
H.,Badaori sajs, “His Majesty [Altbar] spent whole nights in praising God; he conti- 
nually occupied himself in saying Y* jKj [0 lie I (God)] and Ya ffndt, [O Guide 1 T. 
MtiiUahhab-tii-Tawarikh, Calcutta Text, II.300; Lowe’s Translation, II, 303. Blodt* 
mann points out that "the Sequent repetition of such names ” was believed to be t 
means of knowledge and that some “Faqirs repeat them several thousand times a day, 
*Ain. I. 170, note. 


33. There is a word here which I cannot decipher or make anything of. It is probably 
the local name of some ancient measure of land which has long ceased to be nse£ 

33 “Ilis Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers lands and suhastence 

allowances on the following four classes of meu; first, on enquirers after wisdom, who 
have withdrawn ftom all worldly occupations, and make no difference between night 
and daytime in searching after true knowledge; secondly, on such as toil end practise 
self-denial, and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human nature, 
have renounced the society of men; thirdly, on such as are weak and poor, and have 
no strength for inquiry; fourthly, on honourable men of gentle birth, who, from want 
of knowledge, are unable to provide for themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Waaifoh', lands conferred are called 
MILK^tMADAD'I-wAASB,” Blocbmann, Ain. I, 268; Calcutta Text, 1,198. 

34 I take this to be synonymous with Ahl-i-Zimma, which Steineass defines as ‘ ‘People of 

the Book," Le. j’ews, Christians and Majusi, living under the protection of Islam.” 
So the Zimmi “b one fokrated by the Muhammadan Law, on paying an annual poll- 
tax; a tributary, a client, a subject, a Christian, or Jew." Persian English Dictionary, 

S. v. Zimma, Mutt-al'Isl&m is used in this sense by Badnoni, Muntakh(A>-itt-TawS^ 
rikh, Bibl. Ind, Text. III. 81, and also by KhMi Khan, Miitilakhah-ttl-lMiSi, 
Bibl. Ind. Text. II. 235. 

33 "Shiqdar, A revenue officeror collector, appointed either by the Government or a Zamiup^ 
dar to collect the revenue from a small tract of country, or from an estate; under the 
Moghal Government it was some times applied to the chief financial officer of a 
province, or to the viceroy in his financial cavity." Wilson, 0 /. CiV., s.v. The word 
occurs in the Takaget-i-Akbari, Elliot and Dowson, History of India, V, 378, 284, 
3 t 3 i 3601 363 420. 

36 ’^il, An intendant of finance, a revenue collector. Steingass. Op, Cit. s v. 

“ .\n officer of Goverment in thefu]anGialdeDattment.esDecialiv. acollector oftevena& 
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Month Zi’lq’adah, of the year 98— 
[ On the other side ]. 



Entered 
on the date, 


Received notice 
of this on the date. 


Submitted on the 
23d Zi’Iq'ad. 


Was informed 
of this 
on the date. 


The point that demands notice is that a piece of land i 
explicitly stated here to have been the Madad-i-Ma'ash of Mah 
Tabib from “ ancient times, ’’ ( Ofidim-al-ayyapt ). Qulich KhSn 
therefore, does not profess to be making a new grant, or conferring 
an InS’m for the first time, but to be only confirming and sanctioning 
a very old one. In other words, we have here a corroboratior 
of the statement occurring incidentally in the sale deed of 923 A 
( 1517 A. C. ), about Kamdin Isa, Mahr’s grandfather, having 
hstn in possession of a piece of In’am land. It must also be 
xemembered that the province of Gujarat was conquered and the 
last feeble successor of Mahmud Begada driven from the throne by 
Akbar in 980 A, H. ( 1573 AC). It is evident that with the 
change of masters, it must have become necessary for the holders 
of all such charitable and service grants, to procure from the new 
ruler or his deputies, a confirmation of the privileges enjoyed b} 
them under the old Government, and there can be no difficulty ir 
sedng in this Parwana, the result of the success of Mahrvaid*' 
endeavours to ensure the continuance of bis ancestral In’am.*' 


t — ^ ^ — ' 

37 It ii not easy to deteimine the year in 'nhich this Sanad was issued, as the units figure 
has disappeatud, in the lapse of time, from the original. It is clear from the document 
which follows, that it was anterior to 989 a. h. It may have been signed and sealed by 
Quiij Khan as Governor of Surat, or as Diwan of theEmpire. The MadsiftiUVnum 
( Calcutta cd. III. 69 ) says that oiler the execution of Shah Mansur the Diwan, the 
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But this Sanad does not, for some reason, appear to have 
proved quite sufficient to secure Mahrvald from molestation by the 
local officers, and he seems to have been under the necessity of 
procuring, in 989 A. H., another formal grant to strengthen his 
position. 


j yi liJit 

OjItW 

jl Jij rjy J Jjl 

Jji r J^l 

^ royckj jt jii 

\j liijii j.ik< 

t£> jB i t j yiMti ‘-IIII^^ yt^ 

y^j J<i o5UU- »C>/ ^}jj^ J 

u>J^j u_^ li^tL 

V jO lAwUllj »^^\5 

‘^yjy uJilicO j lAijlfc) |»j5l t-jlj 

y^iwi r) 


/JjIdilA ia,jM 

tdji ja 



“ management of the eOairs of the waaarat ” was entrasted to Qulij Khan. The date 
on the seal is 976 [a.h. ], which shows, not that the doenment was indited lntha| 
year, but that its date cannot be earlier than that year. People who were patticalar 
had new seals engraved annnally, bnt the majority continued to employ the same old 
dated seal for many years. Numerous examples of the latter practice may be found eveil 
in the few documents embodied in this paper. For the biography of Quli} KhSlt 
see Bloehmann, Xi»‘ I 354-5, and Mmsir-ftl-Umeee&, Calcutta ed, IIL d9-?4. 



[On the reverse.] 




J±J 1*1 

clt^J aaS 

jl «j jU>L *JU<« 

dtij^J uAlt fa j J Clij\ltS 




l^\j ^LyJ 


Hu. 


Order. 

Let the Revenue-collectors, ( *3.fnils) and Officials {Mutasaddisy* 
and Des&is and QAnungod'* of the township of Navsari be informed that 
whereas the Parsi Mahr Tabib ( Physician ) is a deserving person, 
( Mustahaq) and does not possess any other means of subsistence, and 
whereas he has offered himself asa Sacrifice, {Tasadduq) for the blessed 
life (&'/. head) of His Exalted Majesty, ( May God perpetuate his 
dominion), the extent of four Auls [0/j]‘® of cultivated land and 


38. Any inferior oflicei of Government, a. clerk, an occonntanU Steingass, S.V. 

39. It would not be easy to improve upon Wilson’s description of this officer’s duties. 

“Kanungo. Lit. an expounder of the laws, but applied in Hindustan, especially to 
village and district revenue officers, who under the former Government, recorded ell 
circumstances within their sphere, which concerned landed property and the realisation 
of the revenue, keeping registers of the value, tenure, extent and transfers of land, as- 
sisting in the measurements and survey of the land, reporting deaths, and snccessions 
of revenue payers, and explainii^, when required, local practices and public regula* 
tions. They were paid I9 rent-free lands and various allowances and perquisites. 
Wilson. ( 5 ^. C»V. s. v. ^ 

40 This may be read Attl, Til or Aval. It is evidently the local name of some old unit ol 
land-measurement, A land measure frequently met with in old ChSlukya grants from 
Gujarat is the ffala, ( H.H. Dhniva in Indian Antiquary. X. 159—160), which appears 
to have signified as much land as could be tilled by a angle plough ( Sola ) in aday 
Afe/e is used in the same sense in a Copper-plate grant of Govindebandradeva 01 
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culturable waste, one Aul [O/] of cultivated and three Auls ] of 
culturable [ waste J, within the environs of the aforesaid township, has 
been settled upon him as his Wazifak*^ As soon as they receive 
intimation of the contents of this Parwanah,** 
they ( i, e. the Mutasaddis, Desais and 

Qanungos') should hand over to him the said land 
after fixing its boundaries and setting it apart, so 
that having tilled it according to his ability, he may 
spend the proceeds thereof in [providing] the 



means of subsistence and devote himself witha tranquil mindto praying 
for the permanence of His Majesty’s Powerful Kingdom. Let them 
know their duty and regard obedience in this matter as a positive 
obligation and do nothing contrary to the same, Written on the 21 st 
ofthe sacred month of Muharram 989 [A.H. 25th February 1581.] 


I 


Kanauj, dated Vikroni Sanival 1188, ( A. C. 1131.) Ib, XIX. a^o. An inscription 
in an .^hraedSbad mosque lecoids the grant of six of land to Malik Sha’aban 
and his descendants in 8^8 A. II. ( 14S2 A. C. ) in the reign of Qutbnddin 
xthmedshRh II of Gujarat. Buigess, The Mabammadan Architecture of. 
Ahmcdabad, I'ait I. SS- Horoyitz, Epigiaphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, p. 42,, 
A similar measure is the SSiithi { plough ), still in every day use in Kathiawar, which 1 
signifies exactly the same. Belsaie, Gojaiati— Englisli Diclionary; s. v,; Kat^war 
GaaetUcr, 178. Wilson takes die Smti to be equal to either Boor 90 BighBs of land, 
each bigha being only 160 yards by lo ( 1600 yds ). Op, Cit. s. v. The Hal or H6J 
appears to have been in use even in compaialively recent limes in die Navsari districti- 
for a sanad is quoted in S. M. Desai’s History of Navsari, by which four hols of lan 4 1 
were conferred by die Giikwad in Vikram Samvat 1868 (1812 A. C. ) on the sons 
of Behdin Jivanji Kaduji for Uie services of their father against the turbulent Bhils 
of the Dfing jungles. Mr. Desai adds in a note that fifteen Binghas make a Hfil*. 
Tawinkh-i-Nausdri, 344 and note. 

41 Wazifah is heie used, not in the sense of a pension or stipend in motuy, but in that 
of “ a grant of land 1 ent free, or at a quit-rent, to pious persons, or for past services". 
Wilson, Op. Cit, s, V. 

42 Parmnehas aie made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and the princes, 
jor the stipends ofthe people under the care of the Divotht-i-ffoMat, { vide Aiu. 19 ), 
the salaries of the Ahadis, cheklts and of some officers in the workshjip, and for the 
allowances on account of the food of lie Birgir horses," Blochmann, lin, 1 363. The 
Diwhn- 1- Sandat was the clerk who assisted the Sadr in the financial business of 
Siytirghhls, i.e. lands and subsistence allowances {Madad~i M'askoxAWasitcA)^ 
granted to the four classes mentioned in the passage quoted in note 33. 
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[On the margin.] 

109 Wild-date trees. 

It is resolved that the one hundred and nine wild-date trees 
belonging to his property should be left in his possession, and 

.nothing should be done to the contrary. 

[On the other side]. 


Was informed on Entered Was notified 

■on the date — Rabi’ on on the 

-al-Awwal. the date. date. 

In the Reialah of Rai Bhawanidhs the Mustaufi,*^ 

After this, there is a long and perhaps lamentable ' solution of 
continuity ' in my papers, and we hear nothing of Mahr’s In’am for 
nearly fifty years. There is nothing improbable, however, in the sup- 
position that he continued to enjoy its proceeds so long as he lived. 
When he died it is impossible to say, but it is clear from the following 
Sanad, that a son or grandson of Mahrvaid’s named, (after the latter’s 
grandfather), QiSra or Kamdiii, was presented to the Emperor Jehan- 

43 The word is used here in the technical sense of Madad-i-Maash, which is given as its 
‘ equivalent in the passage quoted from llook II. 19 ( Btochmann, Ain, I, 268 ) in 
note 33. 

' 44 Heie as in 2 }n, Book, 11 , 10, (Calcutta Text I. p. 193 ) Ris&lah stands for Risalahdar, 

• as in later times, StibaJt was used for Suhahdar. The Risalahdar, the Waqi’a navis, the 
Mir ’Arz and the Datogah had, says Abul Fazl, to sign and seal the yiddasht, i.e. the 
daily report or memorandum of orders etc. passed by the Emperor. Blochmann, Ai», I. 
259 and note. ' 

Musiaufi. .\n auditor of accounts, a controller. Steingass. Abut Fazl says^ 
“In the case of SiyurgMls, ( vide Ain 19 }, the Farmans after having been signed 
by the Aiusitui/i, ate entered in the Dafiars of the Biinin-i-Saddat ( vide Ain tg)^ 
they ate then signed and sealed by the Sadr and the DiwgH’i<Xul” Blochmann , Sin., 
1. 262; see also, 1, 2(14. 





gif and succeeded in procuring an order for the continuance of Mahris 
In’Sm to himself and his descendants {_ba Farcmda^X in the twenty- 
first year of the reign of that Monarch, which began on the lOth 
Jumadu-s-SSni 1035 A. H. (ayth February, 1626 A. c). 

J ijlo* Ci)liAy« k:fl.y!lAlKeL^ 

W* CJjyt 






^^egible^ 

jl tiiu^ j\*w j*\(J y^ 

fjuiiJLt UI»<i * -Sa- j {juSt 

iLo Ir ^UA L^Uil 

■*^3}y* j* J J}'^ uJyA n yj»it 

f * " • 

‘‘F! J»J yUAji ^ b 

■* 3 )J^ i} y^^Jii^ 

JJ>s\ (jwtlSl j\pj[ J Jii y^ lii^i 

yliui <— j; (iW^j 

I 1^1 lif liijMS V^T 

iVAAb KJjaOi^^ (JU^iuil ^Lal Jot UbJ^J 1*1)*^ l^Jj 
0 JrfUjJ ^\ j lUJtai J«\,aa.r« _,Aaailj^ 3 

^ <UiUi} ;VI*1 VI JuAb „/*A1 j 
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Allah is the Greatest, 

Let the agents (Gumashtah) of the Officials f Mutasaddis), present 



and future, of the environs of the township of Navsari in the revenue 
District (^Sarkdr)*^ of Surat take notice that where 
as Mahr Tabib (Physician) was in long-standing 
possession {tnaqbuza-i-qadim') of fifty BinghSs’ 


By th« ordci tS tlie 
just and perfect 
Bmperoi JehahE^ri 


became j extent of land with some wiid-date (KAajuri) toes 

^boOTiyofCodii' ' thereon, and whereas the Pars! Qigm has, at p 

sent, arrived at the Court which is the Asylugi 

of the Universe, and passed before the Heavenly eyes [of His Majesty,! 
the real circumstances have been stated in the august Presencel 
commands which are universally obeyed, lustrous as the sun, and 
ted as the heavens, have received, on the 13th of the Ilahi month/ 
ti 2 1st year, the honour of proclamation and the dignity of 

pnhJication, that the said extent [of land], with the trees thereon 
yShould be confirmed and settled as a Madad-i-Maash upon the 


45 An officer of Justice, a superintendent of the courts, who revised the decisions of the 
Qazis and judges, passed sentence and ordered punishment Wilson, 0/. Cit, s. v. 
Jarrett, II., 41. The seal is probably that of SqS FSzil or Fazil Khan, who 
was some years later, 1040-1041. A. H. DiwSn of Gujarat, MirM-i-AhmacU, 
Bombay Lithograph. I. 218. 

46 Sarkar. “An extensive division of country undei the Mohammadan government, a 

subdivision of a Subah, containing many Paigamh, a district, a piovince; in this 
sense, it has been usually, though incorrectly, written Chcars, as in the case of the 
northern drears,” Wilson, Op, eit. 3 , v, Foi a masterly disquisition on the Sarlcars 
included under Akbar in the North Western Provinces, see Elliot, Memoirs of the 
Races of the North Western Provinces of India, ed. Beames, 11 , 82.146, 
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aforesaid Qiam and his descendants (ba Farmnddn)*', from the 
commencement of the spring of the TushkSn Eel In pursuance 
of and in obedience to these august and exalted mandates, 
the said land should be measured and its boundaries fixed and 
delivered over to their possession, so that they may spend the 
proceeds thereof [in providing] the means of subsistence and 
occupy themselves in praying for the continuance of His Majesty’s 
everlasting Kingdom. And let them not demand from them fresh 
ParwanSs every year, and if they possess land elsewhere, that ought 
not to be taken into account. The execution of these orders should 
be regarded as a positive obligation. Written on the 7th of Isfandar- 
maz in the 21st year. [103s A. H. 1626 A. C.]“® 

1 One thing here calls for remark, and that is that the extent 
0^ land which had been granted to Mahr himself on some former 
occasion, is described in this docurhcnt, as fifty Binghde, and not ssfour 
lAuls or [ H ]6ls, as in the paper of 989 A. H. ( 1581 A C ). It follows 
■^^hat at some time between that year and 1035 A. H. ( 1626 A. C.)j a 
^jr^'afman or ParwanS, must have been issued in which the four Auls or 
[ li ]ols were altered to fifty Binglmf' I have often heard that some 
other papers relating to the Mahrvaid Jagir were entrusted, many, 


47 " Bs. au/dd, lit., with sons, with children; woids inserted in st grant, when it was 

intended-that the land should be inheiitcd by tlie heirs of the giantee. • • » The 
Judges ^ the Sudder DewUnny Ad&iul have also ruled that a B 3 Fmaandim giant 
18 desc< table to the Ariw gineral. (Reports, IV. p. 222). ” Elliot, Memturs, edi 
BeamefTfr ^32, Wilson ( Op. eif, s. v, Sd Fareaaddn ), says that Autdd and 
“ Ba ! 'ssm^n ” have both the same meaning, and that it has been ruled that both 
appl]^ heirs and descendants getierally, although in strictness, they denote only 
the c »n of the grantee or his heirs in a direct line of descent.” 

48 The the Hare, the fourth of the Twelve years’ cycle in the TurUsh Era, 

Jarr/ in, n. 20-1. 

All .ironology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau S3 col. 8, writes Taf^hikhf^t 

an( ^ ^ it to have been the name of the fouitb Month of the Tuiks. 

49 Abul^l 3^)ys that "in the case of Parwhnahs, the treasurer does not annually 

den ’lew Sanad but pays the allowances on die mete leceipt, signed and sealeq 
by tl^ll^ listers of state.” Blochmann, Ain. I, 263. 

50 IqMh edt-ifehangiri, in Elliot and Eowson, History of India, VI, 419. 

51 If the ‘ ltd or IISl was ^ual, as Mr. Desai says to abtmt fifteen BinghSs, four Auls, Ot 
H91s would be sixty Binghas or a little more raan the fif^ of this Sanad, 
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years ago, to a gentleman to whom the land was mortgaged, and it Is 
possible that this missing ParwSnS or FarniSn is among them, but I 
have hitherto failed in all my efforts to obtain a look at it. It is not 
necessary to pursue the subsequent history of the In’am in detail, It 
will be sufficient to say that there are among my papers, Sanads 
confirming the old grant dated loth Shawwal 1053 A H, (12th 
December, 1643 ), 26th Rajab, in the 6th year of Aurungzebe, 1074 
A. H. (13th February 1664), and 19th Zi’lhajjah in the 46th year of 
the same Sovereign, (1113 A. H, 6th May 1702.) 

But this is not all. It is evident from another very curious Sancd 
that Mahrvaid and his ancestors had been given, not only a piece of' 
lo’am land, but were in the receipt of a Wasijah-^. daily subsistence 
allowance — also of thirteen dokdSs in money from “ancient times,'f 
( Qadm-al-ayyam ), that is, from times long anterior to the date of this 
of 991 A. H. ( 1583 A. C.) This allowance was, it is true^ 
scarcely more than a mere pittance, but then we must remember thalk 
our ancestors were in very indigent circumstances at the time, that the ^ 
standard of comfort was exceedingly low, and that the value of money 
was three or four times greater than it is to-day. It appears from t 
details on the other side of this paper, that ten out of these thirteen d 
d 5 s were to be paid out of the Mandvi Revenues of Navskri, an 
balance fiora the proceeds of similar duties of the township of ^ 
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Order. / 

jilay it be known unto Mu'ataniad~al Khawds [ The 
trusty among our special servants ] Fath Khan, that the sum of 
thirteen Dokd^s, as per the details herein mentioned, had been from 
ancient times f Qadim-(}.l-ayydm ) assigned as a subsistence allowance 
( Wazifah ) to the Farsi Mahr Tabib ( Physician ) who is a 
protected subject of Islam ( ) and his descendants. 

It behoves him [ Fath Khdn ] to regard it as hereby confirmed 
in accordance with the former usage, and to pay 
him [ Mahr ] the said sum, day after day, and to 
obtain from him an acknowledgment every month 
of the receipt thereof. He [ Fath Khan ] will be 
then given credit for the sum in the accounts on 
presenting ( or on the authority of) that receipt. 
Let him act as directed and do nothing contrary to this [ order ]. 
Written on the 2Sth of the month of Zi’lhajjah of the year 991. [30th 
December 1585 ]. 


Justice,*** 
QttVu Khan, 
Jiffr-t- 

( Master of the 
Treasury. 3. 


[ On the other side ]. 


.Let a Parwancha he written out 
l'j 3 a/am' nuinS.yand'\ and 
given according to the orders of 
His Majesty's Servants. 


Allah is the Greatest. / 
Inspected on the ayth of the 
month of Safer. Finis, 


52 Mu’atamad-caaMentia.l, faitbfiil, trustworthy, Steingass, s.v. KhawSs, nobles, grandees, 

personal servants, usually the favourite or confidential attendant on a person of tank. 
Wilson, Op, Cit, s. v, 

Mudtaittad-ul-Mulk, the Trust of the Empire, is still an official title. Steingasa 

53 Mir-i-MH. Master of the treasury, Steingass, s. v. Ahnl Eaal says} ” The Mif-i-Msl, 
the Khan s 3 man, the ParwSnchi, etc. seal on the second fold, hut in such a manner 
that a smaller part of thdr seals goes to the first part. " Blochmann, 2 in. I, 363. 

5 4 See the passage quoted from the 2 i» In note 33, ante. 



From the Mandvi” 
of 

Gandevi®" 

3 Dokdis, 


13 Dokd&s. 

^ 

From the Mandvi 
of 

Navs&ri 

10 Dokd^. Finis. 



Received 


notice 

Zilhajjab. 

99 t 


Mahmmad 

LntMlah. 


Was infoimed on the 
28 th Zilbajjabi ggi. 



Indited the 29th of the 
month of Zilhajjah Was notified, 28 
of the year ggt. Zilbajjah. 


Entered on the 29th 


of the month of 


Zilhajjah. 


55 "MSndvi (Guz. >((^), a building into which goods are received from ships in 
seaports, a store, a warehouse etc., a Custom'house. ”, Wilson, Op, cit. s. v. Tbit 
MirUl-i-AJitnadi gives the figures for the produce of the Sdir-i-Mmidoi of the towns 
of Ahmedabad, Pattan and Surat, ( Bombay Lithograph, I. pp. 20, 22, 23), and the 
phrase has been understood by Buyley ( History of Gujarat, 7, 11, 12 ) to mean 
** Market tolls ” or *' Market dues.” 

„ _ One of the taxes which Firuz Tughlak professes to have abolished is called in the 
FatUMt-i-FiruisMhi, (Elliot and Dowson, History of India, III, 377), 

Barg, which Dowson has left untranslated. Thomas ( Revenue Resources of the 
Mughal Empire, 3 ) has rendered it by "Market dues,” but it seems to me to be 
flie’‘dnty on the Sales of the *• Ban-Mm-het,” he. the place where PSn (Pers, 
Bafg ) or Betel leaves were sold. The dues of the Phti-Market are mentioned ift 
the Mifit-i-AfjMdi also, under the local name of Dhatiehah, {Bariialf) Bombay 
Lithograph, I. SO, 11.122. Bayley, Op. eit, 8, following Bird, Political and Statistical 
History of Gujarat. 

36 Tire "Ghandevi” of the Sin-UAkbati the SarkSr of Surat Jarrett, Ain, II, 
257, Calcutta Text, I, 498. It is a smalt town about ten miles distant from Nav^ri. , 
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[On the Margin.] 

By permission of Him 
of Approved Services, 
[Mnstahasn-al~Khidmat ], 

Qutb Khan. 

Three years later 994 A. H., another order was isued charging 
the Mandvi Revenues of Navsari with the regular payment day after 
day to Mahrvaid of an allowance of five Mura^i DokdSs” which 
appear to have been indentical with the ten dokdas of the earlier 
document of 991 A. H. 


}— ? 

■ 

^ 

j\lX«U 

fcjSliijvC 


^UalL* 




S! Accoiding to Edwaid Thomas, the MuraM Eim was of exactly doabl 
the value of the ordinaiy i?a«, of which last forty went to the Rupee. l' 
was, “in efieot, the old Sikandari Tankah of twenty to the silver Rupee." Revenu J 
Resources of the Mughal Empire, p. 7, See also Chronicles of the PathSn Kings 0 
Dehli, 44 I- 44 S" Thomas’s theory has been challenged foy Lane-Foole, (Hunter' 
Indian Empire, 3d ed. 355, and .\urungzebe, in Rulers "of India Series, p. xs8 
hut it is useful, all the same, for explaining the above passage. If a Mt 
Dd«t was equal to two ordinary Dams, a MttrSdi DsMA might well hai 
been equal to a double Pokds, and the five Miirddi i^sMiofthis paper wonli 
be identical with the ten ordinary Deidgs, which were made ehatyni,].. on 
sme source of Revenue ( the Navsari Mandvi) by the earlier Sanad of 991 AH. 
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[On the reverse] 
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Ai/mj jitAi ^ 1 *^ 

lA 


m. 

Let it be known to the Officials {Mutasaddis) of the department (lit. 
affairs, business) of the Custom-house {Mandvi) of the township of 
Navsari that the daily subsistence allowance of the PSrsi Mahr Tabib 
(Physician) was, before this, fixed at thirteen dokdas by former Par- 
wanchas. It has now been settled by the Order (Hasb-ul-Huknif^ of 
the Deputy of His Majesty, that out of the said sum, five MurSdi doh* 
dels [should be paid to him]. The Officials (ilfufa jaddf/i) of the said 
department should, therefore, send the said number oiMurQM [dokdas] 
day after day to the abovementioned person out of the proceeds of 
the customs {Mandrot) revenues, that he may devote himself to pray- 
ing for the permanence of His Majesty’s dominion. 

[Written] on the sylh of the month of Shawwal of the year 994 
[A, II. 1st October 1586]. 


ffm(dMilSuknu “A patent or 01 del under the seal of the Vizier, vrith these initial 
words, signifying ‘ accotding to command’. An official confiimation under the seal 
of the Vizier, enfoicing obedience to the Emperor’s Firman.” F. Gladwin, A Comi 
pendious System of Bengal Revenue Accounts, ed. 1796, p. 113. 
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[On the other side]. 


Was notified Submitted Received notice 

on the 3rd of the on the 28th of the on the 27th Ziq’ada 
month of Rabi’ us month of Rabi’ul of the year 994. 

Siini. 995. Awwal of the year 

995. 

[ On the left margin of the same.] 

Entered in the Register on the 28th of the month of Rabi’al- 
awwal of the year 995, 

Finis*'' 

I must now sum up the results of this long examination*^! 
of documents. In the first place then, it is plain that Mahrvaid was 
bom about 1520 A. C. and that he was alive in 1586 A. C. (994 A. H.) 
In the second, it is certain that he belonged to a family in which the 
practice of medicine was hereditary, that he was granted by Akbar a 
piece of rent-free land and a daily subsistence allowance, both of which 
were continued to his decendants by Jehangir. In the third place, it is 
highly probable that both these marks of favour had been shown to 
Mahr’s father as well as his grandfather. 

59 Baiz^ A mark fixed to public writii^s by the magistrdle or any public ofiicer* 
Steingass, s. v. 

It appears to have been placed at the end to indicate that the last word had been 
written, and that the rest of the paper was clean or blank (Baiz), so that anything 
added afterwards would be a manifest interpolation. The Seal is that, probably, of 
Khwajah Abul-QSsim, who was appointed DiwSn of Gujarat in 991 A. H. TaiagAt- 
in Elliot and Dowson, V. 438. 
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fiut there is nothing so far to show why these favours, such as 
they were, were bestowed upon them. I may be permitted, therefore, 
to quote a somewhat later document which throws some light upon 
the point. This paper is unfortunately not dated explicitly, but the 
dates on three of the seals of its numerous signatories are 1072 A. H., 
1078 A. H, and 1082 A, H,, and it may be safely presumed 
to be not much later than the year last mentioned. ( 1671 A. C. ). 
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O14AM 

The children of Qiam Tabib ( Physician ) beg and request 
the evidence of all those, who have any knowledge of the matter, 
to state whether the person aforesaid cures the ailments of the 
needy poor and distressed of the township of NavsSri, and 
whether his means of subsistence depend on fifty Binghas’ extent 
of land, with trees thereon, in the said township. If any one 
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is cognisant of the fact of the aforesaid Tabib ( Physician ) 

having cured the diseases of the needy and the indigent, “ let 
him affix, for God’s sake, his testimony below, [ for which ] he will 
receive; his reward from the Lord and deserve thanks from men. 
From the witness What is wd'^en in this paper 


Sayyadi’Ali, son 
of Sayyad Murtaz^. 


is y. din fact. 

Sayyad Mahammadi 


. In witness whereof, 

Sslih Mahammad son of 
Sheikh Mahmud. 

In witness whereof, 

Mahmmad son of Sheikh Hussain. 


Pir Mahammad son of 
Sheikh ’Abdul-WahSb, 
Witness, 


Of this fact is cognisant. 
Faqir JamSluddin. 

What is written in 


the text is plain fact. 



In witness whereof, 



Of these contents 


Sheikh Mahammad 
is cognizant, 


This is plain fact. 



[On the margin]. 
The thing written is 
plain fact. 



Witness, Fath Khan 
Son ofKhizr Kbsn. 



6o wia Mashkin. SteingBSq notes the distinction made by the Arabic Lexicogra- 

phers, between the ’Faqir', a person possessed of mte day’s sufficiency for self and 
family, and the MisHn, “the person who is so entirely destitute as to be without even 
that.” but both the words are, as a rale, very loosely used for the poor in general, 
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Oi the fact written in the text That which is written in the text 
Faqir Tlmuddin is cognizant. is plain fact. 

The thing written is plain fact. 



'In witness whereof, Mahamnaad In witness whereof, Faqir Nas- 
HSfiz, ruddin the son of Shekh NurallSh 

Siddiqi * * * Saharawardi, 


The gist of it seems to be that Mahr’s ancestors as well as his 
descendants maintained, at tlieir own cost, a sort of charitable 
dispensary for their poorer fellow-citizens. These good old 
Zoroastrians would appear, for generations, to have been spending their 
substance and giving freely of their skill for the relief of suffering, and 
their services were rewarded, according to the custom of the time, 
with Grants of rent-free land- It is of course impossible to say anything 
as to the degree of proficiency they were able to attain in their art. 
It is not unlikely that Mahr himself was the best and most famous of 
them all. His name, it is true, does not occur in the list of twenty-nine 
physicians of renown, ( Hindus as well'as Musulmans which Abul 
Fazl gives in the Ain-i-Akdari, but he may, for all that, have gone like 
Dastur Kaikob%d and Maneckji Mahrnushji of the family of Dastur 
Meherji RinS, to Dehli or Agra," on some business connected 
with his In’am. As for the stories of his marvellous cures, it is not at 
all necessary to take them very seriously at this time of day, at least 
until anything like credible evidence is produced in support of them. 


6l Btochmaiuii I, 543*4, The Hindus mentioned are only four in number. The 
TaiagAt‘i-Aiiafi { Lucknow Test, 395— fi ) givee the names of several others. 

63 PStsi FtakSsb, i| and 35. 


SOME ANCIENT PARSI DOCUMENTS. 




A Paper read before the Society for the Prosecution of Zoro- 
astrian Research on the 14th of November 1914. 

I promised when we last met in this Hall to take the earliest 
opportunity of exhibiting publicly the interesting GujarSti documents 
which were included in the bundle of papers 1 found at NavsSri in 
1896. I hasten to fulfil that pledge to-night, but permit me, before 
I discuss them in detail, to declare, once for all, that these writings do 
not relate to any event of historical or national importance, and do 
not inform us of any great or brilliant achievements of our ancestors. 
They are leally nothing but the family papers of some Zoroastrians 
of the middle class who lived in the 16th and lyih Centuries, It is 
fairly well known that our people were in a state of obscurity 
and indigence in those times, but I venture to think, that these old 
records enable us to realise much more clearly than anything that has 
been hitherto published, the sort of life that they led, the poor and 
mean dwellings they were content to inhabit, and the condition of 
indebtedness to which many, even of those who were not absolutely 
impecunious, were at times reduced on account of their inability to 
pay the taxes imposed upon them or the Revenue assessment of the 
lands on the cultivation of which most of them depended for their 
subsistence. Indeed, most of these documents tell us, what may appear 
almost incredible in these days, that the Parsis of those times lived, for 
the most part, only by agriculture and retail trade. Several of these 
writings, again, relate to the regulations made by the corporate priest- 
hoods or Anjumans in reference to religious ceremonies, and furnish’ 
authentic information as to the fees and perquisites to which their- ■ 
order was entitled, and the tenacity and pugnaciousness with whiciu 
the members of every denomination maintained their peculiar rights 
and privileges even in the smallest matters. 
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But these are not the only sides from which these records appeal 
to us, They are, as I have remarked on a former occasion, the oldest 
original papers in existence relating to our ancestors, and to them are 
appended the autographs of scores of Zoroastrian worthies of the 
olden time, whose names are in every one’s mouth today. Besides 
the personal interest which must attach to these signatures, there is 
the fact that many of these names occur in the Persian RevSyets of 
the period. We are consequently enabled not only to secure indepen- 
dent evidence as to the historical value and reliability of those 
missives, but to derive, considerable assistance from them in deter- 
mining the difficult question as to the real dates of these RevSyets, 
which has been raised by E. W. West and some other scholars!. 
That question, which no one has hitherto attempted to solv^ 
and which I hope to discuss more fully on a future occasion, is 
whether these dates are in the Common Era commencing from the 
day of Yazdajard’s accession, or the obsolete one, sometimes known as 
the Parsi, of which the initial year was that of Yazdajard’s death, or 
the 2 1 St after that of his accession,' 

Such is the interest which these writings possess for us-for thos^ 
I mean, who belong to our small community. But they must arrest 
the attention even of many who are not Parsis, of all those of our 
Hindu brethren who have made a serious study of old GujarSti, of 
its grammar, its spelling and its palaeography. They contain many 
archaic words and expressions which are very difficult to trace or 
explain, and which must, for that reason, provide matter for reflection 
and research to all students of GujarSti philology. 

These papers may be roughly divided into three classes. I. Those 
which relate to the members of the family of Dastur Meherji 
11. Those pertaining to religious matters or disputes and, III, 


t. Grundriss der Iranischea Philologie. II. taa, 

7 ehmaiBK Proceedings of the Khol Karnwi Mandall ( igot ), pp, 66,69. 



Miscellaneous documents connected with other Parsi families of ther 
period. 

The first of them is a deed by which a house belonging to Sheth 
Dhayyan Rana was mortgaged to Ervad R 5 n 5 Jaisang— the father 
of Meherji Rana— in Vikram Samval 1588 (1532 A. C.), for thirty 
TankSs— each Tanka of the value of 60 Dokdas. This Sheth Dhayyan 
was the nephew-brother’s son— of the famous Changa As|, and as 
members of that old family are frequently mentioned in these docu* 
raents, I have prepared a pedigree table for the better understanding 
of these records, from an old Namagyahan appended to Rustamjl 
Jaraaspji Dastur’s Bhagars&th VansMLvli. (p, 222). 



Minocheher Nushiman 

Kuka (Kaikobad). 
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Vkid =1^ ^lav tflStd 5H«iLJi eft rliai>i*i(H MlCl^l(S> 

€ 13 (h? ) HL BV>1161 [iiHl] Ml<l MCtMl^U 

»H[ ^i<^i ffJlaH ill ^a»u :iii^i gCtlCl oVcl SSli^ i'Sl 3o) 

«»l*^ ^'^Il i*3l 5(4 Met ?l4il 1° HU «tpH ^14 ill ^ [5l] C-ft^t 314 
Mmi (?) ill ^Sl ^ani Hillls ^ 2tH^H =HI(h§1 ^ eft =111 lll ojl*! 
aMlMl Su'd i-ftSl. SP Pll HHllcti Hllaicft ill ^(3 'Hw’ll ^\5l anliiH VW 
el?l MlMlC-l rllM. (h'ui^ Sl^ rftT^ 4(^. 

SHsl Hctfi Hl^ 

HI ^hI liiSji. T. Hltel Hl^, 

\ 5HIHI ® 

a. W(?4. Sans. teday, lioic, 

'H5i>i‘i4( i(^ 'Hlrt^lli *ft A foimula beating some resent* 

bUnce to this occuis in several GujaiSt insci ipUons of ihe Ch.llukya period, e, gi 
m an cpigiaphic iccoid of Kumat{»I dated V. S. I2lj, anothci of the time irf 
Rhimdeva II. V. S. 1264 ( Indian Antiqimiy, XI. 2j8, 1, j,) a third of the time of 
Bhimdcv.i II. V. S. 12G5, ( Indian Anliquaiy, XI. 221, 1. 21 ), a fourth of Ainyi^lB 
of V. S. 1229, (Joiiinnl, Bengal Asiatic Society. X.XXI. 125 ), a fifth of 
Vishaldeva Vagliela, 1317 V. S. { Indian Anliquaiy, VI. 210 11. 6-7 ), and also in the 
famous Vciawal iceord in fho temple of llaisata Mala of 1320 V. .S. (Ind. Ant. 
XL 242, 1. 7.) Dr. IlulUsch who has edited the list lecord talicS Kama as a verb 
in the sense of ‘niaWng ( Shii,’ ) at the beginning of documents ( Ih. 244, note IZ )« 
Shfi Karn:-, ‘making Shri,’ then obtaiiB the meaning of ‘.Secielarial.’ Ind- Ant Xt, 
228, note 26. Kamf may pcihaps he (he Aiah. a decade, a generation, on 

age. (Sleingass ). “’IIMI? M'^UjSt MtrtXenU This is another stereotyped expresso% 
which has been interpreted by llnitzsch as “ with the consent of tlie Panchakulns. ** 
( lb. 244 ). Bnhier undeistands by ranchabula, ‘ as elever as five families’ andl 
.adds that it is proscivcd in the modem name Pnncholi, which is borne by margr 
distinguished K^yaslha families. (Ibid, 244, note 13). Elsewhere, (Ind. Ant XIL. 
19s ), Buhler lakes it as equivalent to ‘sciibc.’ 

ScllR. This phrase is very common in old legal papeis, and occurs in 
different forms of which the corruptness varies in direct proportion to the ignorant^ 
ofthewriter, li^rtTOiai Sctni, 4WW tclH, etc. Il is the Sanscrit 

I liaic given it in my handwriting, ' 

old. 

*H^lfl''Hd tH XMISWR. This phrase also is common to many of out papers. It is 
piobably the Sansciil phrase, Sf^tT S'!!®!!!?!, lit. What is written 

rs foi the obseivance of the process ( ) f above described ]. 
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In Ih^ [ Vikram ] Samvat year, 1588, Ros (clay ) Bahman, Malt, 
(Month )Adar, here in Nagmandal® (Navsari), when the Patshsih 
Shri Bahadur* was reigning triumphantly, when [ all affairs were ] 
managed by Sheikh Sa[heb ?] Jamal, and with the cognisance (or 
consent) of a body of five persons of good family ( or scribes ). 

To A[dhyaru] Rina Jaisang, Seth Dhayyin Rani' has given this 
in his own handwriting. Whereas, Seth Dhayyin has borrowed from 
A[dhySru] Rini Jaisang 30, Thirty Tankas of the old [stamp] in cash, 
each such Tanki being of [the value of] Sixty Dokdas, he, Seth 
Dhayyin has, in lieu thereof, given by way of pledge ( or mortgage ) 
the house of Dhayyin Khursed, which is to be released whenever 
Seth Dhayyin pays down the amount ( lit, money ). Seth Dhayyin 
■will make good [to Adhyaru Rani Jaisang] whatever expenses are 
incurred for repairs in the house. This agreement ( lit. writing ) to be 
observed. No claim is to be made for rent. 

Here the Signature. Here, the Witnesses. 

Written by me ( Lahhtam ), i Wacchft Pihlan, witness.® 

Dhayyin Rina'. I Asa Bahirim, witness.’ 


3 Kagtnandal ib one ol ihe old names of Wavbari and occurs frequently in lire colophons 
ol manuscripU written in that town. WesU S. B. E. ( Vahlavi Texts ), XXIV. pp. 
xxi and xxxii. Shahriurji, Meriosengli’s Saiibcrit Writings, ft. III. 48 — 9. NSgsIrika 
is an oldei fcuiu which occurs in a RashlraliOta Copperplate dated Shaloi 743, A. C. 
S21. Bombay Gazetteer, Histoiy of Gujarat, Vol i, I'l i. 125. 

4, Bahadur Shah of Gujaiat, who reigned from 26 Rama/,rin 932 A.H._to_^3 Bamaiian 943 
A. II., i,e. 6 July 1526 to 14 February 1537. Bnyley, History of Gujarat. 327-8,397. 

5 Bhayyan RanS was one of the persons to whom the Reviyct-i-Jasii was addressed 111^885 
AY. ( 151O A C)., and one of the witnesses to the document aboirt sending Nagoj 
DhayySn to Pnmaun, dated 1599 V. S, '(1543 A C.), which isgtvenintho ^Orst 
jPrakash, 8 . lie was also one of the signatories of the deed by which the Behdins of 
NavsSfi bestowed uport EanS Jaisang ten Binghiig of land in In’am in 1 S 76 V S. 
(1520 A C.). Mody, The Parsecs at tlie Court of Akbar, 159. 

d WacchS PShlan was one of the three sons of the famous Kaka 3 ?Shlan, i. e, Fahlan 
Annan, after whom one of the five Bhaprsatli Pols is named. BhasarsHtk 
4. He was the hr other of BahrSm Pablan, family priest of Manek Changa, jvho is 
mentioned in the FirOfii-Xtlttsi, The names of Bahrain and his brother Chanda occur 
in the RevSyels of 896 A. Y. and 904 h, Y. Ftlni PraMsh, 7-8. 

7 This is the AsS Bahram Am ChangS of the Rev 3 yct»i-Jasa of 885 A Y. 1516 A. C. J My 
RevSyet M. S. folio 97 a. His name occurs also in the later RevSyets of Aspandia* 
Sohrab ( ibid, 13s a), and of 896 A Y. and 904 A Y. ( 152? A C and 1535 A. C.), 
Parsi PnliasA, pp. 7-8. He vras one of the signatories of the Gujarati document, 
dated 1576 V. S (1520 A. C.), Mody, Parsees at the Court of Akbar, 158—161,^^ 
one of the witnesses to a Persian Saledeed dated 941 A. II. {iSSSA, C.J which 
is in my possession. 
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Seven years afterwards, we find that this very house was sold 
outright for Sixty-eight Tankas PyatajhahrCt, by the Sheth, whose 
pecuniary affairs appear to have gone from bad to worse in the 
interval. He had not only been unable to pay off the old debt of 30 
Tankas, but was now obliged to ask for and obtain another sum of 38 
Tankas from the same creditor, for acquitting some claim which the 
Diwan or Chief Financial Officer of the District had upon him. 
Conscious of the very remote possibility, in his embarrassed circum- 
stances, of liquidating the old obligation as well as the new, he 
appears to have determined to throw off the burden of debt, by part- 
ing with the house altogether for 6S Tankgs PratabShri, each of 
the value of 60 Dokdas. 

But what was this Tanka FratabihrS and how much was it worth, 
and what is the meaning of Pratabahra itself? 

There can be little doubt that the word is a corruption of 
jPrataj>-Vara/ia—thQ name of a mediaeval Hindu coin which was 
further corrupted by the Portuguese into Pardao d'ouro." The 
Varahn was a gold coin of the Kings of Vijayanagar, so called 
from the Boar ( Varu/ia ) of Vishnu figured on some Issues. It 
weighed about 58 grs. and was, according to Sir Walter Elliot, 
also called, 'Padvia — Tanka,' and ‘ VarCiha-Tanka' ’ Dr. Ilultzsch 
tells us that the Parlub was half the Varaha, as wc learn from 
a contemporary account of the coinage of the Kings of Vijaya- 
nagar in the work of ‘ Abd-ur-Razzaq the ambassador of Sultan 
Shahrukh of Samarqand, who stayed at that capital "from the close of 
Zul-Hajja 846 A. H.send of April, 1443 A. C, to 12th of Sh’aban 
847 A.H.=5th December, 1443 A. C.” The name Parlab which 'Abdur 
Razzaq attributes to the half pagoda or Varaha, is probably, connec- 
ted,” in his opinion, "with the surname Pratapa, which occurs before the 
names of Vijayanagar kings both on coins and in inscriptions.” * 
Ferishta also tells us that the gold coins struck by the Rais of Bij5- 
nagar and Tiling were called Hun (/. e. Pagoda or Varaha ) and 

a Thomas, Chronicles of the Fathan Kings of Dehli, 224 note. 

9 Indian Antiquary, XX. 301. 
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Partab. The Partab was afterwards corrupted by the Portuguese into 
Pardso. “Nunez in his Tables ( 1554 A. C. ) repeatedly mentions 
Pardaos, which represented 5 Silver Tangas or 300 Reis. • * * 
Later in the century, we learn from Balbi ( 1580), Barrett (is 84 ), 
and Linschoten ( 1583-89 ) that the principal currency of Goa consist- 
ed of a silver coin called Xerafin and Pardao-Xerafin, which was 
worth 5 tangas, each of 60 veisV It would appear as if our Tanka 
PratabahrS, which is expressly said to have been equivalent to 60 
Dokdas, was identical with the Tanga of Nunes, which was also equal 
to 60 Reis. The coincidence, at least, is striking, and it is probable 
that the Rets of Nunez was identical with the Dokda of Gujarat 
which was for long equivalent to the hundredth part of a 
Rupee. ** 

The question is a very difficult one, but the facts above men- 
tioned would seem to indicate that this Tanka PratabShra was some 
coin equivalent to about of a Rupee, which was current in the 
dominions of the Sultans of Gujarat in which Navsiri was, at thai 
time, included. Wc know that a silver coin was issued by many of 
them, Ahmad I, Mahmud I (Bcgda), Ahmad III, and Muzaffar III, 
weighing about 175 grs. — i. e., about as much as the coin which came 
to be afterwards called “ Rupyya ” in the days of Shir Shiih, Salim 
Shsh and Akbar.^® But if the Rupee of about 175 grs. of silver, was 
worth 100 Dokdas, this coin which is expressly stated to have been 
equivalent to only 60 of them, ought to have contained only 
105 grs. of that metal. Now some of i/ie commonest silver issues of this 
d5masty, are coins of which the weights range from loi grs to m 
grs.,” and I have myself several specimens of them in my collection. 

10 Yule and Buinell, Hobson-Jobson-ed. Crooke, 675, 678. 

Zi Bayley, History of Gujarat, 6 , 7 , 11 . Bombay Gazetteer, History of Gujarat, Vol 1 . Part 
I, S24, note. Wilson, Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, s. v. Ockda. 

iSt. G. P. Taylor, Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat, Journal of the Bombay Brandh of the 
Royal Asiatic 5 oeiety, 1904, pp. 278 ft; II. Nelson Wright, Catalogue of Coins fa 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. II. pp. 228-9 236,238; Thomas, Chronicles of (be 
Pathan Kings of Debli, 352. 

13. Taylor, Ofi, cil. 333 ; Wright, 0 /. til. 232-3. 
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We may, therefore, take it that these Tankas PratabShra were iden- 
tical with the silver coins which are called Miraffaris, by the author of 
ihe MirCit-i-Sikandari, after Muzaffar II, the son of Mahmud Begada,“ 
but which seem to have been known among the common people by 
the old Hindu name of TanM PratMohro, probably from some associar- 
lion with the PraUlpa- Vara ha and Tanka — VarCiha of older times. 

But if this Tanka was equal to only about I of a Rupee, the house 
which was purchased by Rana Jaisang for Sixty-eight Tankas must have 
been worth about Forty Rupees only. Making all allowances for the 
(flifference in the value of money, and supposing the purchasing power 
of silver in 1539 A. C. to have been four or even five times asgreatt 
as it is now, this sum would be equivalent, in our own day, to about 
200 Rupees only, and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
dwelling bought by Rana Jaisang must have been little better than 
a wattle-and-daub hut of the the humblest kind. But there is nothing to 
DC surprised at in this, for such was the general charactci of the houses 
of those days, even in larger and more prosperous cities than Navsari. 
Speaking of Surat in the 17th Century, Tavernier sa5's : " The walls 
of the city are of earth, and the houses of private persons are merclj' 
barns, being built of nothing but reeds, covered with cowdung mixed 
with clay, to fill the interstices, and to prevent those outside from seeing, 
between the reeds, that which is done inside. In the whole of SuraJi 
there are only nine or ten well-built houses, and the Shuh~bandar or 
chief of the merchants, has two or three of them.” Indeed, the towns 
and villages were in those times built mostly of mud, and Sir Thomas 
Roe tells us that even the wealthy and populous town of Burhanpiir 
was, except the houses of the Viceroy, the Commandcr-in-chief and a 
few others, entirely made up of mud cottages. And Terry informs ns 
that “ the villages stand very thick ; but the houses are generally very 
poor and base. All these country dwellings arc set close together" 
none stand singly and alone. Some of the houses have earth walls 


r4. Mir&f-vStkandari, Fml Lulfullah’s Tianslation, 262. 
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mixed with straw, set up just after the rains, and having a long 
season to dry, stand firm; they are built low', and many of them 
flat. Most of the cottages are miserably fiOOVt little and base, duilt 
with v&ry little charge, set up with sticks rather than timber, so that 
if they chance to fire, they may for very little be reedified.” 

[vSV] ll ^ dl^l- 

J(<^ [•HW] ^ R[l<f5’] WH >t(4l4 «ll 

^ITO(«) Vld'Hd oil »Hl Ml^^lci 

Wl VK9ii (^=lCll2!l^l{i^ f.CllPl o/d Si'R'Si ih[ \C) H^l Ud 

aHl Vt<^i wl HW ^l(^ ^ftHl eiB 

^ty Hwti anit^ddl ?iMl %l>lcl |(it-{l ^atl 

ci 3HlJi‘ (?IM ^l^’ '«ici: 


MMmvC 
wi’i >ia* 

%h\ Met* 
3 l 


Win 

a [ MUi MlfvH 

\ <n^MlSt 


3o) i<l>l oi^i MR il.dl 
ci 

^l) ClM'l 

Ml oVd^li^R (?) 


* # # # # 

\ M(6RiM MR 

\ HU MlMl aniMl MR 
“I Vk^I iwtHlM 

1 % Ml^l Rid MHd miPh 

\ %. SWl Ml^5Hl MR 
1 Mfltd Ml^ii MR. 

In the [ Vikram ] Saravat year 1595, Roz ( day) Khur[shed, Mah 
(month) ] Mihir, herein Nagmandal ( Navsgri ), when the P 3 dsh 5 h 


15, Tavernier, Travels in India, ed. 'Ball. I, 7 j Roe in Kcir’s Voyages, IX, 256-7 
Tcny, A 'Voyage to East India. 179-80. 

■* iS. 'HR^tld elsewhere written. ‘'IRWW.— From Sans. side. 

»* «. tflil, a narrow path, an alley. 
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Shri Sultan Mahimud Shah'' was conducting the government trium- 
phantly and the executive authority was in [the hands of] 

Shri Sabmal( ? ) Malik^® and with the cognisance (of consent) of a body 
of five persons of good family {or scribes). To ’A[dhyaru] Rana Jaisang 
Seth Dhayyan Rana has given this in his own handwriting. Whereas, 
Seth Dhayyan Rana had borrowed from A[clhyaru] Rana Jaisang, 
68 Sixty-eight Tankas Pratabahra of the Old [mintage] in 
cash, he, Seth Dhayyan Rana has now, in lieu of that amount ( //#. 
money) sold [to Rana Jaisang ] in perpetuity ( /fA for as long as 
the Moon endures), the house of B[ehdin] Dhayyan Khursed 
Adrav, together with the land in the alley. That house he has 
sold together with its enclosure (?) and all the furniture therein. 

This agreement ( ///, writing ) is to be observed. 

Here the Signature. Here the Witnesses. 

Dhayyan Rana. i Khursed A [ rlhyaru ]. 

Detailed account of the total Chanda, witness.^® 

[ Sum of money], 

1 Jamsed Maiiak, witness. 

30 Borrowed on the Old mortgage, 

which are to be returned. l Miraji Jamiil ' ' witness, 

38 Paid in the re.st to the Diwan MahirSm Bahiram, witness. 

( Head Revenue Officer, ) 

? I Pa [ tel ? ] Mama Asa, 

17. Tliis was Malitniid, tbe ^ou of Latif, the son orMuzaifiir the Second, who is generally 

called Mahmud III and reigned from 943 A. II. { 1537 A. C. ) to 961 A. H. 
(ISS 3 A.C.). Bayley, Op. Cit. 406, 453. 

18. S 5 b»tal-malU’ is probably Sl'adul-Mullc, a title home by several persons aS 

different times during the peiiod covered by the GujatSl Sullaimte. Bayley, Opt 
eit. 94, 204-5. Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Fazal Lulfallah’s Translation, 12, 152. , A 
Sa’ad ul-Mulk was among the first persons to do homage to Bahadur ShSh at 
Nahrwallah ( Anhilwad Pattan ) in 1526 A. C. {Mirdt, 152 ), and there is nothing 
improbable in supposing him to have been high in office under bis successor 
MahmUd III, at the dale of this document, 1539 A. C 

19. Wc find Khurshed Chanda's name in tbe saledeed of 923 A. II. 1517 [Aitte, p». 

159 ) and in the document of V. S. 1599 ( 1543 X. C. J. F&ni Praktsh, p. S, 
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witness 

\ Rana J amSs, witness.®® 

1 Vu [hr a] Rdgliav son of 
Bapo, witne.ss. 

i Vu [hra] Kanan Sahia 
IChursed, witness 

i Bahman Maiiak, witness. 

In the next paper on oui list, we find committed to writing the 
ferms on which “ an easement dispute" between Rana Jaisang and 
a neighbour, Nagoj Rustam was settled by arbitration. This Nagoj 
Rustam appears from the Sanjana RZ/Wii to have been one of the 
Sanjanas settled by Changa Asa in Navsari. Rana Jaisang was a 
leader among the Bhagarias. One of the Umpires, Sayer IChurshed 
S<injdnct, belonged, therefore to the section to which Nagoj Rustam 
belonged, while the JBhagarid Mahiar Jaisang Dhayyan represented 
Rana. This is one of several documents of this type in the bundle, 
and they vividly bring home to oui minds the dread Avhich was 
entertained by our ancestors, of the tribunals of the venal or bigoted 
Qazis, who made every case that was brought before them, a handle 
for haras.sing and insulting or extorting money from him who pro- 
secuted tlie suit, as well as him who defended it. 

The paper also shons that the ancient dwelling of the Meherji 
RSna family, was not, where the Dasturs of Navsari reside at present, 
but in the immediaU neighbourhood of the Old Agiary ( *1^ ). 

It maybe also gathered Irom this document that Hoshang and 
Meherji, the sons of Rana Jaisang, had already reached the age 
[of discretion at the date of this document, ( V. S 1590 or 1534 

?o, Rana JSm 3 sp~-nephew of Changa A >5 was among the persons to whom the Revayet' 
of Jasa and AspandiSi Sohiab were addressed, and one of the sjgnatorief 
the doenment of V. S. 1576 ( 1520 A. C. ) Mody, Op. nt. 159, and one of thi 
wtnesses of a Persian Saledeed of 941 A II, ( 1534-5 A. C. ) m my possession. 
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A. C. ), in which there is an express condition made as to the 
necessity of doing all things with their approval. We thus get am 
appToxiimte date for the dtrlh of Meherji Rana ; in other words, 
supposing him to have been only twenty ycar.s old in 1534 A. C., 
he must have been born about 1514 A. C. 

(cd. anl dl2i0V Vim'l [^Ksic] Cl 

wii^i -4(1^ (to cl m[i v!Lm mi 

MlPl *11^ Mlf 

^ t»l^l ■‘Mil R.) "1^ *111/ ^ ^)' sflet ^(^wl 

«3 anl Vi>aii ^ct ^ =11^ mu mi?1 

oi(^ ctl dl3i<^ ^det 4 ^imi Ml?l sdet 

“i'^A (0 ^dcl (?) ^Cl <Hl(^ 5l d'tcllRlS 

anl Clio 5 hI >liSl=iHU HWhI S<Hl 

Clio anl SS'i\ Hl 2 i®<' Clio 3 hI Clio a>il 'H^SHR Hltol 

su'd “HHl-i HI 5l »i(^ "Hifl "SlSl 21^ d'd 21H1 

i(R cl^' SIH RS =Hid 

^loV aniHl 'Hli&l ‘M8K HI'HcI '^tW-l'^lCl H?l MHlCHdlH 

eil SHl dl^^ ^Sicin 1 ®Hl %lia>l^ 

C4l m ’.Hi 

Mi'^'d m ^I'^i "i m didsHR ^m ^ii^ 

«ft Hl?l ■»t^l 'H^ 1 m &d 25 aHl^ 

21 . Cil(l>' Ters. Taf/am, from Fahnt, undeisfandine:; compromised, settled. 

-tWlfiC carried tlnough, completed, settled, arranged; Pnd?3”, through, 
completely from and r«3'. ’Belsaje. The Narmaltesk quotes from Akho BhagaS 
die lines, _ 

mnni 31 “tlftS ®d3, 

?l>l »iit^ R?dl?l HUl. 
and says means MIR MiS", dR3*« 

fitR, iiiR ( Sans, ) The Acacia Catechu, of which the timber is highly 
appieciated for the hardness and durability it possesses. G. Watt, The Commer-r 
cial Products of India, p. 9 . 
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eilVf ’ii't'l'Ct 

<11 85 Miofl «^l 
M'na[l anl Vii^i <^ii‘oi^ Mi?l suiJ 
«llfcf «wt 5 l 4 >H anio 
if/y'ai •^^l i|U4 Mlii{l 

dUi SlllJ «la^ »it PlM. 

$ 

Written by me, A[dhylru] Nigoj Rustam®* to A[dhyaru] Rani 
Jaisang. Whereas, we were at variance among ourselves about the 
boundaries of the court-yards of our houses, we have come now to an 
understanding, and that dispute has been settled (hV. disolved, 
melted ). A peg of Khair ( Acacia Catechu ) wood had been fixed 
before the fire took place, and that boundary mark is to be kept 
undisturbed {lit. firm) exactly in the middle. The channel for carrying 
off" the rain-water is to go right over the rain-water-channcl side of 
of the Agiary, and past [the house of] A[dhyaru] Rdni Jaisang and the 
[partition] wall is to be built in the line of the two pegs. If A[dhy5ru] 
Rini builds the wall, the boundary-mark ( or stone ) should be fixed 
vrhen A[dhyaru] Nigoj Rustam is present. Thus it is settled that both 
boundary marks {or stones) are to be fixed with each other’s 
consent. The dispute was thus settled when A[dhy5ru] Siyor 
Khursed Sanjina,*® and A[dhyaru] Mahiyir Jaisang Dbayyan, were 


widia. A stone on which is inscribed the description of land granted, a free gift; 
A bonndaty stone, a boundary mark. 

f 'UHlfS i e. over the hedge. NarmadS^ankai says, WHI *lli 

sfld ^ 51 Sou wli i’tf a»llM 3 ’, «la', a 

iwiil 3- “ Shall, ” 

‘ ShwiM i? 3 %ii5«L’ 

Natmakosh s. v. »ia«l-d, yad^tl I cannot say what this means. Is it an oI<J 
word for ^t^j drain? 

zi. The names of Castuis NSgoj Kustam, Asi Rustam and BahtSm Rustam occur 
in JasS’s Reveyet of 885 A. V, 1516 A C. My Revftyet folio 97 a. Thqr 
are also found in the Revayet of Aspandiar SobiSb, which is not explicitly dated* 
but which West conjectures to have been received in India about 1520 A C, 
Ibid, X34 b. Grundriss der Imniscben Fhilologie 11 . 125. 

03 This SanjanS priest’s name occurs in the Revayet-iKaus KSmdinof92a AY. (1553 
A C). My RevSyet MS folio 212 b. 

lie besides witnessed a Saledeed of 16x4 S. (155^'^ which wilt be found 
further on. 
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•standing by ( L e. present ). The boundary-mark should be fixed in 
.such a way that A[dhy5ru] Manek Nagoj and A[dhyaru] Jiva Nagoj 
and A[dhyaru] Hoshang Raiia and A[dhyaru] Mahiar Wachha 
Jaisang are satisfied. None of the parties are hereafter to make any 
claim. If any one does so, his claim shall be set aside. Roj ( day ) 
Avan, Mah( month) Bahman, [Vikram] Samvat year 1590. This 
.agreement {lit. writing) is to be observed. 

I A[dhy5ru] Sayer Khursed, 
witness, 

I A[dhyaru] Mahiar Jaisang,®* 
witness, 

I A[dhyaru] Mahiar Asa, ** 
witness. 

1 A[dhyaru] Hamjiar Jaisang,** 
witness. 

The water channel shall run 
past A[dhyarn] Rana JaisangJs 
house] right above ( or in a 
right line with or parallel to ) 
both the boundary marks. The 
water which issues from the 
Mulvant (?) of the Agiary 
shall pass by A[dhyaru] Rana 
Jaisang['s house] right above 


Written by me, A[dhyaru] 
Nagoj Rustam.*® 

Written by me, A[dhyaru] 
Rana Jaisang. 


24 Mahi&r Jaisang Dbayyan was a BhagariS and the arbitrator named hy Rdnl Jaisang. 

His pedigree will be found in the Bha^rsiUh Vmshavli, pp. I. and 3a 

25 Mahiar Asa is mentioned in JIsS’s Rev^et of 88sA, Y. 1516 A, 0. os well as ia 

AspandiSr Sohrab’s, of about 1520 A. C, My Revayet MS. folio 97 a and 134 b. 

26 This Hamjiar Jaisang was probably one of the two brothers of I^na Jaisang 
himself, the other one being Waocha, the adoptive father of Dastur Meherji 
Rana. Bhagiarsatk VmshavU, p, i. 
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(or in a right line with or parallel 
to) both the boundary marks. The 
water-channel A[dhy5ru] RanS 
Jaisang shall dig right above 
the boundary marks, and the 
water shall pass that way behind 
A[dhyaru] Rand Jaisang ? * * * 

I have now to place before you an order dated i6ii V. S. ( i55ii 
A. C. ) which is, apart from other things, noteworthy as a specimen of 
the cursive style of writing which was practised by the Hindu clerks 
and officials of Gujarat in the Sixteenth century. It would appear that 
Hoshang Rana — the brother of Meherji — had been, for long, in posse 
ssion of an In’am, and that it was taken away from him in conse- 
quence of the misrepresentations made by a nameless enemy, to some 
person in power, Upon this, Hoshang would seem to have gone to 
Court to right himself, and succeeded in obtaining from the Malei 
Shi himself— the supreme authority in the district — a ParwanS restor- 
ing the Jagir to him. All these facts can be gathered from the 
paper before us, which is an Order from the District officer of the day 
to the 7c/joi.v and Talatisof the village of Jalalpur, ( near Navsari), 
within the limits of which the Bhattha or land constituting the In’am 
of Hoshang was situated. The occurrence of the words, K/idt and 
Taldti in this record is of no small interest. It is commonly 
supposed that the word KhSt is of Marathi origin and that its 
use is confined to the Konkan. This may be true of our own 
times, but the document before us proves that it was the designation 
of a village officer or authority of some sort even in the 
Sixteenth century in southern Gujai^t. Similarly, it has been fre- 
quently said that the village officers called Talaiis were first appoint- 
ed in Gujarat only after the establishment of British authority in the 
Province. This record of A. C. 1555 demonstrates the erroneousness 
of this supposition, which is further invalidated by the mention of 
TalStis in a Wadhwan inscription of Vikram Samvat 1613 (1557 
A. C.), of which a translation is given in the Kattyawar 
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Gazetteer (p. 694). The truth is, that village accountants or Talatis, 
as they are called in this part of the country, existed in Gujarat 
many hundred years before the establishment of the East India Com- 
pany’s power in the province.®^ The question is not without interest 
to students of Farsi history, for the names of Manaji Kukaji Talati, 
and of several other persons bearing that surname, occur in Farsi 
documents dated 1723, 1729, 1734 and 1741 A. C. Indeed, the Parsi 
Prakash contains the substance of a Parwana, dated 1019 A. H, 
(1610 A.C.) of Nusrat YSr Khan, Governor of Surat, by which the 
Talatiship of the Pargana of Parchol and of six other villages was 
conferred upon Peshotan Chanda, the great-grand-father of this 
Manaji Kukaji [Aspu, Peshotan, Chanda]. ** 

KatoAd Habib ' Abdul Halim {^\\ Persian). 



-H'. ^U^Wcl. 


a?. Khot. “ This is,” .aj i Vule, ‘‘a iUhtaUi word, A'Aet, in use in some parts of the 
Bombay Ftesidency, as the designation of a person farming Villages on a tenure 
called JiTiati and coming under the class legally defined as ‘ superior holders.’ 
* * * The Khot <' * * is an exocpiional person, holding much the position of 
a petty zemindar in Bengal. ^ * In the Soutliein Konkan, the KhoU has 
long been a bereditaiy Zemindar with proprietary rights and also has in many 
oases replaced the ancient Patel as headman of the village. * *' * In the NorUicrn 
Konkan, the Khotis were originally mere jevenne.farmers, without propiietaiy 
01 hereditary lights, but had been able to usurp both. Hobson Jobson, ed, 
Ciooke, 48 o,.482. 

Ynlo asseits that the Xhof is apparently traceable back, at least, to the time 
of the ’Sdilshahi dynasty of the Deccan, ’’ He is really much older, and Ji^Aois 
arc frequently mentioned along with Maquaddcuus and Ckaudharis in Barni’s 
TaHkh-i’fituzMhi in that wnter’s account of the reign of Al&uddin Kbiljt, 
Bibliotheca Indica Text 277, a88; Elliot and Dowson. III. 182, 183-4. " M«q<id- 
thou ” ( “ headman ”) is the Persian equivalent of Fatel-, the Chmidhan was an in- 
ferior Zaminaar, or land holdei, xA revenue officer couesponding witli the 
\ Deshmukhi ( Wilson, Glossary, s, v.) 

S 

2S pp. 2J, 851, 852, 855-56. and 861-2 Note. The authority of Briggs 

is sometimes quoted in support of me statement that the Jirst establishnunt of 
Talitis in Gujaiat is posterior to the consolidation of English autihoiity in the 
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^iciw 't. fifitiA s/ct "iiGHci shMi?, '^isiwi w^ri ^lai 
4<l! <l 'H^ cl aiiiUH 

MiQ ^ JA^* ^<k cl Pt JA^ (1) 3|(St u\ Wl!i' 

Wle-Ml 'V ^-i; <Hl|[ 3lMl Ct^l«{l>l ^^<"1 cl •HlC. 5i^ r+ili^ 
tiA »14^ Cl%l€tl>i «<M Sli^Pl 3l M«l6l cl'iSl JA<^(» cl^il 

m H k'R^ cl^lM iL %*ctcl 'I's'l'l 


proyipcef^riggs, however, says nathiog of the sort, and the statement attributed 
Jar'fiim is probably the result of a misunderstanding of the following passage : 
"In this county,” [Gujaiat], he says, “each village is found to liave much 
the same institutions as in other parts of India. At its head, was a Patel, oi 
hereditary magistrate, with a Dcssaye or district magistrate, and a Mo^umdar, or 
district register, having supeiintendence ovei many villages. When «ve obtained 
the country, it had been long tlie practice to permit the Patels, or headmen, 
to manage the concerns of the vil^c without control, and to allow them to 
collect and pay the revenue. The conseiiuence of this system was that the 
villi^e accountant, instead of contmair^ to she a public officer under the Mozumdar, 
or district register, /tad, by de, frees, faUtnnmplelely under the power of the Patel, 
and become dependant. Thus in many villages there were no accountants at 
all, and in others they were the private servants of the head man, removable at 
his pleasure. Under our administration, this evil was severely felt, and it became 
necessary to replace the village acemmtant ( called here Tallaty) as a Government 
officer. In wAiWr^j- this oflicoi, it seems that, by a slight allorntinn in the tenure, 
we have altogether changed tlu‘ nature of Ills fit iiaiiiiri. Whcie the Tallaty e.ifr/i, 
as he dees tender all the native (lanrnm<iel', liis ulilre i.s heu'diiary i he has il 
small piece of land and certain fees <>f oflire deiiveJ lioni the cultivators, and hi 
is essentially a member of the village community. In miming the offer, we havi 
made the Tal'aty a mere special organ of the govcriimeiil . He is now a slipendiar) 
without lands or fees ; he is liable to be removed at will, and the office is iio< 
hereditary.” ]. Briggs ; Land Tax of India, cd. 1830, pp. 300-301, (The italic 
are mine ). It will be seen that far from denying the existence of the Talati ii 
Gujarat in early limes, Briggs declares thnl he has existed under all Nalivi 
Govemmcnls. AU that he say.s is that the Talati had in several parts of lliu provinei 
fallen completely under the power of the I’alel, and lost his position in Ihi 
Village Communis, and that the Briti.sli hnding it necessary-lo " repute the villag 
accountant as a government officer,” restored the office, but al the same time, 
changed the real “nature of bis situation.” 


a9 35401^ ( Arab. f 

Arab BawSltk, charge, care, custody, trust. “The Havaldar is one holdir 
any office or trust. A steward or agent for the management of a village. T 1 
term is variously applied to tlie commandant of a fort, the chief of a com^v^ 
guards, a subordinate revenue officer, but in all, it conveys the notion w 
deputation or deltgnted authority.” IL IL Wilson, Glossaty of Judpal a, 
j^evenue Tetme, s. v. 
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Written by Habib Abdul Halim, [in Persian]. 

The Diwan Shri of the division ( Sidqq ) of NavsSri and the 
Huzur (?) Shri Malik-us-Sharq*’’ Zain-din, and the Havdl[dir ?] Malik 
Shri Habib A’bdal Halim and Ma[han] ** Devdas Kahangn. Order. 

To the Khots andTalatis of the Maued (village) of JalSlpur. 
A piece of Bhatthih land had continued year after year to be the 
In'am of Adhyaru hoshang Raoa. Some one said some thing to his 



By ordor, of, from Sans. order, command, aif op to, and 

to show. 

9114 • snbiect to inundation, or deposited by retmning floods t alluvial soil. 
Wilson, Op. Cit. s. v. 

Mn. lif. the Door. j. e. the Couit, Dmbir. 

(t^dl^. Aiab. assign, delivei. 

ct*^, Arab. Ta'yyin, fixed, appointed. 

Arab. Kxcuse, pretext. 

30 “ Diwan, a royal Court, a council oF stale, a tribunal of revenue or justice ; A minister, 
or chief officer of state. Under the Mohainmntlan government, it was especially 
applied to the head revenue minister, whether of the state or of a province, being 
charged in the latter, with the collection of the revenue, the remittance of it to the 
treasury, and invested witli extensive .judicial powers in all civil and financial 
causes.” Wilson, Gtossaiy. s. v. The word, as well as the office, was boriowed by 
the Arabs from the Sassanians, for which see Hobson Jobson, ed. Crooke. s. v. 
Dewaan; Muir, Annals of the Early Caliphate, 225-239; Brown, Literary History 
of Persia, 204.5. ’ 

31 A Gujarat noble with this title, was one of the five great Amirs who divided that 

Kingdom among themselves in the reign of Ahmad Shah III, JUirfU-i’SHandari, 
Text, 377, 39S, Fazal Lutfullfih's Trans. 270, 28s. Zain-ud-din was probably his 
personal name. The title itself had been borne by many other persons at different 
periods in the history of the Gujarat Sultanate. Bayley. Op. cit, 236, 329 . 

32 This stands most probably for or sl^dl, Mahan Vir.i is a name which occurs 

in the Inscription in Bai Harir’s Well at Ahmedabdd of V, S. 1556 (1499 A. C.) 
Epigraphia Indies, TV. 299-300, 

IS prefixed to the names of several Banias of the ForwSd caste in an 
Inscription of Virdhaval Waghela at DelwadS near Abu ofV. S, 1287 ( 1231 A,C.). 
’Bhavnagar Inscriptions, ( English )• 219-221, See also Ind. Anb XI. 221. Hnttzsch 
takes as tti&r’ll't, Ibid. XI. 244. Note 19. 



prejudice during the [late] visit of the so that what 

had been done, was undone (?), ( /.a the gift or In’am was cancelled ?). 
He went to Court ( or the seat of Government ) and brought a 
properly — sealed ParwSna from the Malek Shri himself, to the 
effect that his piece of BhattliSh land should be delivered over to him. 
Thus the BhStthah land has been given to him. You must hand 
over possession of it to him. This Bhatthah is to be continued by 
the DiwSn from year to year. You must make no excuses (i, e. 
be guilty of no evasion ). Dated the 2nd of the month of Rajab, 
Vikram Samvat year i6n. 

We have next a document which is of great interest, but of 
which a considerable portion has unfortunately suffered so much from 
the ravages of time, that it is impossible to give a complete translation. 
It is a deed recording the partition of the property of Rana Jaisang 
between Dastur Meherji RanS and the sons of Meherji’s brother 
Hoshang. The paper is interesting in the first place, because it con- 
tains the autograph signature of Meherji Riin^i himself. Indeed, it is 
probable that the whole agreement is in his handwriting. It is easy 
to see that Rana Jaisang’s property would not have been divided 
between Meherji and his nephews, if either Rana or Hoshang had 
been alive at the date of this document (1612 V. S. ). We have 
just seen that Hoshang Rana was alive in 1611 V. S. We also know 
that Rana Jaisang was living in A. H. 955, A, Y, 915, in which year 


33 was a title among the AfghSns, and was at one time borne by Khizr* 

Khan of the Sayyad dynasty of Dehli Sultans, BadSoni, Text, 1, 26y, 284; Ranking, 
Trans. I. 352,375. Thomas, Pathan Kings, 329, note. It also occnis later in connec- 
tion with a nobleman of the name of Fattu, to whom it had been given by the 
SnltSns of the Suti dynasty. Ibid, Lowe. II. 159 and note. See also Elliot and 
Dowson, IV. 45,399, 437. Sfa/it-I-Giram, Member of the Exalted Assembly ( or 
Hi^h Councillor), which is very similar, was a title bestowed by Mahmud III of 
Gujarat at his accession upon a noble of the name of Darygkhiln. Mirat-uSikan* 
tktri. Text, 299. FSzal LutfullSh’s Translation, 209 - 

The Mirit-i-Sikandari also mentions a KhudSwand Khan who was 

Vazir to MusaSar II, as welt as'to hls son,Sahadni SMh. Bombay Lithogra^, 1246 
A. K. p. ago, Bayley, Op. tit. 33a. 
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he transcribed the “ B&hinan — niimeh'' It is probable that the 
In*-am which was the subject of the immediately preceding paper, 
was originally Rang Jaisang’s and had descended to Hoshang, in 
virtue of his having been the eldest son, and that Rana was dead 
before i6n V. S. The question has an important bearing on the dates 
of the two Revayets in which the name of Rana Jaisang occupies the 
place of honour, but its discussion must be deferred for the present 
The provision made for the widow of RAnft Jaisang, the Seventy five 
TankSs to be given to her out of the common funds and the two 
trousers and four sadrd.s, which ^vere thought sufficient j for a year’s 
wear supply curiously realistic illusti'ations of the prevailing poverty 
and the exceedingly low standard of comfort The reference to the 
“cattle, bullocks, horses and servants” of Meherji is also not without 
interest. 

* * * 

* * * m.\ 

* * * 

* * * * >ld 

* * ^l(i^ 

* * ^3’ dl HWli iPl^ Pt’ \ 

* * * * Pl{^R23Ci 

* # * 23 

dsii »tUi ^41 'UsRudl Hnii 

«ft an. «(l5l 314 

* * dl «ll * * swop'll 

* * * 4^lPi aHloi(i{l Q 4 

* * * aJlMlfilPl SM. 

23dl mi ?lwi ^4 «l*3l' aHl 
pi Cl. micl< Mi^(l ^0^' H^diei ^ 


34 Mody, The Parsis at the Conil of Akbai, 170— 171, 




* an M141 

* * • * an. ^i^'owi 

sHinf^ mi ^{irt'll M Mn^i 
Sty snSi rtHi M.\ iiiiHl «i?ft ^ 
iK^ft •«l<l€ <l(^ <a{l 

^Cl * * Wawi <HiyCi 

V>\ aniMl <iail yflll «? 
i'llSi «9€[l(te Scct^Cl •mfit'tl 9fict 
eiiaidl «J«laHicl 

mi • Oilif <tsu 5Hl 

a»tlM'^R{l 'twR. aH<& ^Si rtSW«iWl4 
'lU atpsiani alispl -HUSA nW «l5l »u<l 
<l«ll iiw ai^ftv ^ iW iSjcd 

^ * i\\r h^i ^mw 

Cl. >1®^ =91^54 Pl(^a(l 

€Sl. shH' an. >liaft aH. H\ 

"Hi §cl^l SMlsi^i^iaiiiSi cliciR # # * (ot 

^ ^Si Jvl’jjR Cll«lpl R(s asu liuflpi ^’4l) ^'il ♦ * * 
ajHgj until ’iW -hM aniPl. anis^tj PH ^^tli V aniHcll 

«lSl. a>iM' Clli <A •«l«lVl H ^ Cl*tl vAl>l W iiy (cl 

?nk^l <Hiy an. ^Ul'aKl ^li^l clHl ano (^{^^25 ^Itol a^^Kil^ tnl^l 
Wl i-fta^” 


« 5U HlA ail^ani iP an^ Slp^cl (^H HMmHl. 


aH?t tKcll(H 
\ eil Hi^ani^ tlttl 
1 «Al ^>Sl’ai Iwi'ai 
\ ^W'ai 


ann SU’^l 
anU' cl®li SS MW 

eft 

Wll ^Wl'awi €ls^l 3 
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SSI 

m »i. 3H 

Pl(^=fl SHlPl 
\w anmi -nm anwi 
=H'=lCl ‘Hl^lHl 

^•5 S5 cn %i4 

anSiiaH^ anitM^s 

if * * « 

« « « «; 

# if # * 

The house belonging to Dhayyan Khurshed which had been 
bought from him by Shraisht ( Shcth ) DhayySn Rana and after- 
wards sold by the latter to Rana Jaisang is to go to Meherji, and 
another also which had been mortgaged by Muhansi Jaisa and 
Chanda Kuka to Rana Jaisang is to be repaired and a story 
added to it out of the common funds, and occupied by him. 
Meherji’s cattle, bullocks, horses and servants, are to have free 
passage through the yard on the eastern side, and the rain-water 
falling from the upper story of his house is to find its way along u 
channel common to both houses. A piece of land, which had been 

35 "Cl be taken a a surname and identified with ' Munsht\ 

( Mohansi[ng 3 ) appears to have been a very common name 
among Behdins in those limes, and occuis frequently in the old N&mgrahan appended 
to the Bliagarsath VoMhUvli, pp. ZSJ 228 . 

■'U'lW, { Sana ® walerciAiree, from H fo*th and tfS a reed), A water, 

pipe, a waler-cotiveyaftcc. 

•jSjaKW. Somewhat ,Pcrs. fuavi, 

(ttcrvil'lii Watercloset, Grom Fers. Tiu^f.basin and Xhdtteh, bouse, 
specie, cash or money in the pocket, from, 

«lW3‘, &om Secret, from Sans. aW. 
i. e. tliUi, chest, woode n box or trunk. Sans. 
uiRi i. e. adlHl^RU sRfFWrf. 

WttWil i . «. ynis, Trou'sets. Aiab, 

The side wall of a house. 

ilSu A channel dug out to cany awsy superfluous water. A drain, 



bought, along with the tenement upon it, from the Gardis Is allotted 
to the three brothers, A narrow alley on the north side of the big 
family-house [which seems to have gone to them] is to be divided 
equally and used in common. The moveable property in cash, bullion 
furniture, glazed earthenwai'e, chests, etc. is to be divided equally, 
[half going to Meherji and the other half jointly to the three sons 
of Hoshang]. The old mother of Hoshang is to occupy and use and 
sleep in that part of Hoshang’s house which is on the North-west. 
She is to be given 75 Old Tankfis PralabahrS out of the common 
funds, and is also to be provided with 2 pairs of trousers and 4 Sadr 3 s 
every year [by the parties jointly]. All the Tad trees, wild date trees, 
and lands, Mit'&.s as well as Inum, are to be divided similarly, so that 
half would go to Meherji and the other half to the three brothers, 
•sons of Hoshang. The charges incident to all claims made by the 
state and of all presents and gifts to officials are to be borne in the 
same proportion by the parties. The agreement is to be observed, 

Written by me, Mahyar Wiccha. 

Written by me, Jaisang Hoshang. 

Written by me, Khurshed Hoshang. 

Written by me, Tiahman Hoshang. 

All debts and liabilities also are to be paid in the same propor- 
tion, half by Meherji, and the other half by the three sons of Hoshang. 

Roz (day) Avan, Mah (month) Avan 1612, [Sixteen hundred 
and Twel\ e]. Whatever debts there may be are to be divided equally. 


36 Garili was the designatiim of an old I’iir&i family. In the vciy old 
NSmagtuhan, or “List of deceased Zoroastrians” appended to the Bhagm-sath 
Vaitshavli, theie are neatly a hundred names of men and women belonging to the 
lamilies of Gardi Il.acba Asa and Gardi Mahiyai ^sdin, .and almost every one 
1)1 these names is piefixed by the letter ‘m’ (pp. 232-3.). Indeed, the .surnatnc still 
e).isls among us, and llic uealh of a young lady ol IluL family was recorded 
but recently inthc/^we /amshed of the i4lh of February igi6. The meaning ofthe 
word is wcMdingly obscure, and it would be fruitless to indulge in conjectures 
connecting it with the European Guard or Card^. (cf. Ibrahim Khan Gatdi, ShivrSm 
Gardi (Kathyawar Ga^tteer, 480), or with Garudi, >u^4l, (Snake-charmer) oJ 
Gadri, Keeper of sheei^ The Gardis were Vorais, or small traders, and 

Behedins or laymen, and it is quite possible that in the well-known Navsaifi surname 
of (jarda, we have a surviml of the ancient family designation in a sUgMly alieyti 
form. The name of Ratanji KSusji G^rdK occurs in a Felititm presented to Nawab 
T^hbasKhan of Suntby ssvenlFaisism 173d A. 0 . msi .A^to)i853, 
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We have next to consider a paper which is dated sixteen years 
later, and which is curious for the mention of the name of Muhammad 
Hussain Mirza in conjunction with that of the riglitful King Muzaffar 
UI, in such a manner as to imply that they were joint sovereigns, 
ft is fairly welI<known that Muhammad Hussain had taken advantage 
of the weakness of Muzaffar and the internecine strife in Gujarat 
to usurp the authority in Surat and Broach, and it was 1o him and 
to the other turbulent descendants of the house of Timur who had 
revolted against Akbar and sought refuge in GujarSt, that the armed 
intervention of the ‘ Great Mogul ’ in the province was mainly due.*^ 

It appears from this writing that a piece of land at Ghelkhadi 
was sold in 1628 V. S. ( 1572 A. C.) by the brothers Minocheher 
Bahman, and Nusherwan [ Bahman Manek ] Changa to Meherji 
Rana for 104 Tankas. We have seen how a nephew of Changa 
Asa's had been forced by the pressure of debt, to sell a house to Rana 
Jaisang in 1595 V.S. We now find two of Changa Asa’s great grand- 
sons parting, probably from a similar inability to meet, their obliga- 
tions, w'ith a piece of land which was their joint property, to Rani 
Jaisang’s son, Meherji. 1 1 deed, there is reason to believe that the 
best days of the Changa Asa family terminated with or soon after 


yj Saltrn Uinsi, a prince of the house of T.imerlane, bad come to India with Babar 
and lebelled against Humiiyun. lie had four sons and thiee nephews. They 
revoked at Srmbhal in the reign of Akbat and were “compelled to fly to Guzerat 
(is6d)i yet they there sowed the scTeds of futuie tioubles which only ended with 
the subjugation of that Kingdom. • * * Xhe Mirzis took refuge in their 
flight with Chengiz Khan. Theit extravagant pretensions soon drove them into 
a quarrel with their protector ; and after some pattial success, they weie expelled 
from Guzeiat and made an attempt to sei/e on Malwa, not long after the taking of 
Chitor in A. D. 1568. Akbei forthwith sent an army against them, but its services 
were not required, for Chengiz Khan bad in the meantime been assassinated, and 
the Mirzas returned to Gnzerat to take advantage of the confusion which followed. 
Those confusions continued to rage without inteimission till the year 1573, when 
Akber was solicited by KtimSd KhSii to put an end to the dislraclioni of Gtzerit by 
taking the Kingdom'into bis own possession.” Elphinstone, History of India, eC 
Cowell. 504, 507-8. 
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thedeithof Manek ChangS. We know from the Saledeed of 
A. C. (923 A. H.) that Manek was Desai of the township of Navsari.** 
His son, Bahman, the father of Minocheher and Nnsherw5n, would 
appear to have died, during the life time or very soon after the 
death of Manek, leaving these two boys, who were both very young. 
It is not at all improbable that, during their minority, their affairs 
were mismanaged, and themselves involved in financial embarrass- 
ment by the negligence or dishonesty of their servants. It is certain 
that the prosperity of this Behdin family was slowly declining, 
and that of Meherji Rana and his son Karkobad simultaneously 
growing during the last quarter of the i6th Century. 

SH'-Hd WU m anr-ll W 8(1 HIH'HVh 4^^ 

8(1 (3 ("-I?) 8(1 

4‘H141 =*ll 8(1 ^(6123 

NtWHd "t^li =ll 4^r-lk aiPU MlPl <l'M 

I 0 Y i‘1,1 a;i4#HU 

<(? <4^ ^ ’ItVi ClUl OiiKl 4rj 5H‘if,l4l5Cl 

aunl n-a' I'i Oim^l -^v’ 4^1 H ^ii ^i'nk 

'^tSll 'Hi 4+ir-lH a>lPt§ -yicl 

•■u5i4. 

siwH ’ink. (idH 

yivi 


“Alnul. thsytu lijju, tl.e D'oj'e of" ii il aske 1 Im'J-u'-'Vrulk Rumi lo whom Surat 
\v 1-. U ill l iim .i-ioi^ K 1 , ij ii ojv in.ii i* iv.in u, KL'iiliwiil Kun. Aa 
Iviiudiw lull Kh.iu lotus I Id losi »ii, (mill ul-Mallc ulvin-ol aruinl him, inlott 
his Sural, ICni liwin 1 Knm '{I ■lioinwr Bilh'plinei lr,.'i:i'iy, 

ail Jiivuiii ' 1 11 111 , \I Ill's fo an onion im n 'ill, hit him .issisSinitj 1 . C i-’ii^is 
All n, I ind il. Miills’s M 1, mu h 1 I'liiisl hiinl, ml ci^igiir ili* Pj isi'isc 
as allies, tn its Iho tint an 1 aLw Ka,iliyinl /u i-,"; S nat //•'/ in'a tlic Ai’th of 
rti th n m lebillion aTinist iho Einp’ior Vlstm. Thi Miuis strenjtliencd. 

th lort aiii propifed loi re,islanco. In the h" ,511101115 of 1 157 J (fuiuiiy lOth), 
Akiui wived haf ire Suut, .ind alter a vijoious siege which laited for abi'it si's 
vve-'sS th* lort sunendcred ” /Jn/i'iy Gtsffft’r, Vol, II, (Surat), p. yz. See alsi» 
I'liisT, History of Hindustan. Vol. II, 243 (Ed. 1812). 

38 See Ante, p. 157. 
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1 ailsu ^<1. 1 

\ Mii^i %U>H 

in the [Vikratn] Samvat year 162S, Roz (day) Maraspand 
Mah ( month ) Aban, here in Nagmandal ( i.e., Navsari ) when 
Padshah Shri Muzaffar Shah®® was conducting the government 
triumphantly together with Padshah Shri Mahatnmad Hosein Mirza, 
when the executive authority ( 'Amal^ was in charge of Miran Sayyid 
Kamal, and with the cognisance or consent of a body of five 
persons of good family {or scribes) — To A[dhyaru] Meherji Rana from 
Minocheher Bahman and Nuserwan Changa who have given this in 
their own handwriting. We have sold to you for ever ( lit, as long 
as the moon endures ) for 104 One hundred and four Fratabahant 
Tankas of the old [stamp], all our wild date-trees {Khajuritn) in Ghel- 
Khadi together with the land. All the land and all the wild date> 
trees that arc ours in Ghel-Khadi have been sold, for as long as the the 
moon endures, to A[dhyarn] Meherji Rana by Minochchcr Bahman 
and Nuserwan Changa. This agreement is to be observed. 

Here the Signatories. Tlere the Witnesses. 

Written by me Minochchcr Bahman. LuluirSsh Kayya, witnc.S5. 

Nuserwan Changa^®. I Sahyyar Cbayyan, witness, 

I Manka Hirji, witness. 

I Narsang Manek, witness.** 


33 Thi-i wii? Miiiiffir III, — the boy Nitlhfl or Ninnhu or Tliibha who was set np 

’iLiiii.J Kli'a Guiii.,U as puppet kin' m 36S A. II. .ml diiven Iron the throne by 
Akbu in gSj A. II, (1561 0.-1572 .V. G). BiigTs, Keiibhta, IV. 1^5-105. 

40 Mino'hth’i Ilih nn'. nun? is ro'tnlin the Rjviyjt i-K‘i'r Kim lin (my R’vilypt ilS, 

folio3i}a), mil? Pijiihl virly Inlm di-ira’nt of 1G23 V, S. ( I57J t. C ), Mody, 
O'! Cl, uili.'i*L' fi of inUnlxetiii 111 11 rtl hi' Fin I'n M ii/,bin from 

th? Dill'll, ol I' 111 wi.o’i wi.all'o.,?! to Dvskui i\I'h?i|i Rin'i, Distiii Ilnhanj 
Asl, )j?ii?lin iilni'i’i?! Uihnii I'll N’li.'iiiiv'ii CiIo'I. ut R UiiivIlIS’s 
Lithepieiof Ojili II iimi'J/It’s Rwiyet. It. 3)7,Sanl4'5} T 1? linjii'? of 
eittfiii liiKV d'r>ijii-j in vv'i ?h ih? Kit t'va inlvilul., Minihihir ml UK 
brathir Nii.'iiiivin ar? spikm ot, inliealei thit thiy w?ie ih? ae'en vlel'id 
loai'?rs nf the Mivairi CTuniiily 'ilmt thitim’ th? letter wu written — vUieb. 
unfortiinvtely beirs m dite, b'lt which Will cmieetnre? to have b’en written 
abeal 1570 A. G G.'ihiiriiS dir IraaachjH P’n(o!orie,X\, 125 , 

41 This Nusn; Minek’s ntm? occurs in a Silel ??4 of V. S 1614. which is included 

in tins bundle. Tne name of his brother N i'oj Minsk oceuta in ICaus KiniidioiK, 
Revaeyet. 
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Another Saledeed of five years later shows Meherjl Ratia— who 
is called here Meherji W 3 cch 5 on account of his having been adopted 
by bis uncle Waccha Jaisang — again purchasing "some real property” 
in the shape of a small house adjoining his own, from the owner, 
Patel Khurshed Chach 3 . The price, Ten TankSs Pratabahra is 
sufficient to indicate that the dwelling of Patel Khurshed must have 
been of the class so graphically and contemptuously described by 
the opulent French jeweller. 

It may be not unworthy of notice that after this date, 1(533 
V, S. ( 1577 A. C), the PratSbahra Tanka is not mentioned, and that 
even here, the debt is said to have been one of long standing. This 
is not at all difficult to understand if we bear in mind that GujarSt 
was conquered by Akbar in 1572 A. C. and that the old Currency of 
the Gujarat Sultans must have been, in consequence, superseded by 
the issues of the Mughal mints. Indeed, our Museums contain 
numerous specimens of Akbar’s coinage put forward from the 
Nahrwalla PattSn and Ahmadabid mints, soon after the conquest,** 

rlPR 441 ^(l aHS«tWl6 %{l 

tmi\ anu Miwici 'mQch 

^'il 25 ^' 3 i Mcl"tH&Rl ani. 

MW«n la^wsaiirai C-(mi Sl vuR \11. ani^il 

»ll. ■h(^^ 27 'Utelfd ^ e il «Wtl(s !h(^ 

(1) “iRd ci (mR SHWd 'Hd ^tl41dlSia)i6. 

=Hd>idlPl. **Hd . 

% ■Hot atRPisl * *(S) i'Sl '>■ 

\o * * »U. 'tltelJi iW SR 

wtlMH %l\. SHWl ^l'«t 

% 3h. Mfid 
1 ^^d*d m\ ani 


42 H. Nelson Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. Vol. Ill, passim, R. B, 
Whitehead. Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Mnsenm. Vol. II, passim. 
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1 ani \\i<{ iRflH 

\ *41 5iici€ yi5i^ %im 

1 =41 4Rw‘4 %ii>H 

\ PiC3li:i{\ 4^23 5Hm 

•la- 

In the [Vikrain] Sam vat year 1633, Thirty-third, on Roz (day) 
Muhu[r], Mali (month) Amirdad, here in Nagmandal, (i. e. Navsari) 
when the Padshah Shri Akbarshah was reigning triumphantly, when 
the executive authority (^Amal) was with the Khan Shri Qulich 
Muhammad Khan ** and with the cognisance or consent of a body of 
five persons of good family ((jr scribes). To A[dhyaru] Meherji WScchS 
flrom Patel Khurscd Chacha Asa who [has given this] in his own 
handwriting. To wit, Pa[tel] Khursed Chacha had borrowed from 
A[dhyaru] Meherji Waccha 10 ten Pratbahara Tankas of the old 
[Stamp], in cash. In return for the value thereof, Pa[tcl] Khursed 
has sold in perpetuity, ( Hi. as long as the moon endures) and with all 
its four boundaries, the house of Asa SahySr, which he [the Patel], 
had taken * * » to A[dhyaru] Meherji Waccha for ten TankSa 
This agreement is to be observed. ^ 


43 The fort of Surat was surrendered to Akbar on the 23rd of Shawwal 980 .AH. ( IS?; 
AC.). Nizamuddin Ahmad tells us that the Emperor went to inspect thi 
lortress on the next day and that he placed “the government, ,(AV. the guarding) di 
the fort and the adjoining district,” ( Harhsat-i-Qflaa Surat wa an ndhtyah ) ii 
the charge of Qulij Muhammad Klian. Tabagat-i-Akbarl, Lucknow Lithc^iapb, 
298-99 ; Elliot and Dowson, V. 3C0. We may reasonably suppose that Nnv»r 
was included in this NShiyak, nr adjoining district. This charge Qulij KhSii 
appears to have letaincd for many years. He is spoken of as the Jagirdhr of Sunt 
in 992 A, H. ( 15S4 A.C ), Tabaqat, ib. 3115 j Elliot and Dowson V. 434, am 
he rendered good service during the rebellion raised by Mumffar Gujarati in the 
province in that year, (Elliot and Dowson V. 435-37). Indeed, Nizamuddin tells ns, ii 
another place, tliat Sultan Khwajah, the Mir-i-ffaj, or leader of the pilgrim caravan h 
■Mecca— reported from Surat that he was unable to pursue his voyage without i 
Pass ( gaul) from the Poituguesc. Qulij Khan was thereupon ordered to secure thi 
passes from the Europeans and succeeded in doing so with the assistance of Kalyan 
rai BaqqSI, a merchant of Cambay. Elliot and Dowson, 'V. 402-3. His oonnectiw 
with Gujarat does iwl appear to have terminated before 996-97 A.H. ( 158S-89 A.C. ] 
when he was appointed assistant to Todarmal — the Dlwan of the Empire. Lowe 
Badaoni, II. 376-77 ; Elliot and Dowson. 'V. 457. r 
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Here the Witnesses. 

A[dhyaru] Chandnji KakS 
witness.* 

The house has been sold fo 
certain. No claim [i.sto be mad 
hereafter]. 

I Vu[hra] Khursed AsS 

witnes 

I A[dhyaru] Padam Rustan 

witnes 

I Pesitan Jiva A[dhyaru 

■witnes 

I A[dhy5ru] Faredun Kamdi 

witnes 

I A[dhyai-u] Movad Sah 

witne 

1 Afdhyaru] Narsang Mihirvi 

witne 

1 Gardi Mihirji, witness, 

I Vu[hra] Movad Asa, witnes: 

I have next to invite your attention to a private letter writti 
from Lahore by the Nuserwin [Bahman Manek] Changa of 
Sale-<lecd of V. S. 1628, to bis mother Bai Dhanai in Navs 
The exceedingly respectful manner of address, the genu 
solicitude for the welfare of all the members of the family 
resigned and hopeful tone in the midst of adversity, and the lov 
remembrances sent to the “ worshipful aunts J asi and Shahzan, 
Hira and Mahlan” cannot fail to produce a very favourable 
pression upon our minds as to the character of the writer. It w< 
seem that Nuserwan and his son Kuka [or Kaikobsd] had been, 
some reason not stated, thrown into prison at Lahore. They v 

, 44 Emd CbEndna Kaka’s name occurs in the two documents of 163,1; and 1636 
(1579 and 1570 A. C.) by which the Anjuman of Navsari, conceded to 1 
JRSni dm first place^ and constituted him, of their own free will, their s] 
bead— Mody. 0/. Cii, r47'i5l. 


Here the signatures. 

Pa[tel] Khursed ChScha 
for ten TankSs ■ ' * * 

given it to A[dhy§ru] 
Meherji WSccha. 
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it must be remcnibejed, heieditaiy DesSis of Na\.saii, and A\ere, 
as such, responsible for the pajment of the Revenue assessment of the 
Township. It is not unlikely that they were treated as defaulters, 
and placed under lesttaint cn .ecount of their inability to meet 
the state demand. They declaie that they were, under God, indebted 
for their deliverance to the gett offices of [Dastui] KakS (Kaikcbad) 
Mtherji [R§na], who had pur- ued the Empcior with entreaties on 
their behalf "day and night, hungry and thirsty.” They add that it 
was out of their power to rewrid his service there and then, and they 
therefore request that a shop and a garden of theirs in Navsari should 
he handed over to £ai Kiki the wife, and Mahrnush the .son, of 
Pastur Kaikobad. Unfortunately, there is nothing to indicate the year 
in which this interesting epistle was penned, thongh the Psrsi day and 
month are mentioned. It is con.‘<equently impossible to say whether 
the Emperor with whom Dastur Kaikobgd had some influence was 
Akbar or Jehangir. We know that tire two Faimans by which the J5gir 
of 300 Binghas of land was bestowed upon Dastur Kaikobad Meherji 
KanS are dated in the 40th {1003 A.H.) and 48th ( ion-12 A. H.) 
years of Akbar’s reign.*' We also know that A kbar’s head-quarters 
were at Lahore from the 6th Rabi looi A. H. (Thirty-seventh Regnal 
year) to the 21st of Aban 1007 A. H. (Forty-third Regnal year), except 
for a few days’ Shikar in 1003 A. H. and a short trip to Kashmir in 
lOOS A. H.*® It is not very likely that these Farmans were obtained 
•without personal solicitation at Court. At the same time, it is also 
possible that the letter was written in the reign of JehSngir. In any 
case, it is certain, that the date rs somewhere between 1 590 A. C. and 
1610 A.C., for the Desaiship itself was transferred to Dastur Kaikob&d 
about 1608 A. He does not appear to have been very happy for 
the acquisition, but there can be little doubt that he held it for some 
years. Indeed, I possess two old copies of a Persian petition addressed 
to the Emperor Jehangir by Dastur Kaikobad, who also tasted when 
his turn came, the sweets of a Mughal dungeon, and was released only 

45 Mody. Op. at, 102, 125. 

46 Abul Fffisl, Akbainameh, B»bl. Ind. Teat. Ill, 63<^ 6SS, 7 * 1 * 74 S- 
^ 47 PSirsi PiaiSsi, p, 10 and note. 
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after many appeals for mercy, and the endurance of much suiTering 
and hardship. 

tt; "Hini?? ^ ^HW 

[dl] <N'cl W^i ^<(» rl8»lRl [%l]>iiah^ 'H' 4 ^ »tt. 

413141 4l[vl§,^]ct; ^ tHl^d ^V^l 3/l^‘ 

ai'ctl ^*4^^ m\ 4^?l ’^4135^ oft d[dl^l] Ml«,l 5ll- 

K-l^J cl PMl'ft 4^?l. "ftl aHl 4141 anSll^l •wis'/dcl UljJl 

ift^ \l(\ «‘d Oiyl 4<1 4<l \4l^«Hl SlA- 

MR S3 tl«R la M*«i cl«l2l ft(44ft4 ^ 414125^ ail4<l^-(l toil ttSl 

* * * oft 4ly 6<i! d^ <J? ani'^Sl ciPl ^i^fl 4<l»l. clUdai ai^£5'ft 4.412?- 
Sl 4^5 ^? * * * 6U 3ii3i ‘'imfl.t clHl HlS\ HPlfl*! »1 =HR§ 5\i^2?3l 
rtl. s»>«i5lofl =Ml^1 0 iJiPl cl«i ‘dltf sAiA =»U. ( 44 'diS'ft HI 
614 clHl did aHlM<^l <l stHidift 4^8/ 4^ dit^S ^iW (HI 614 
(1^ ^*d ^ 614 Sl(4^ (a ml ani 4141^ (h^ “ftfd 

^ Si'^cft ii4i.(i ^41 4dPl aniMM. 

>HH ‘{1 4^(1 H'ctl 4^^ HiaC-l^U dliai« aHld?l cl«ft vfta^ 61 Ri? 
6114 V 1 Vdcii ditf dist^ft ■d4ia 6U(i5Hia'{l >hor «lcil i( 6 ^. "^ly 
«Hld<i «dl^;a ‘Il'dRR 4ldH €l-d^. V. 'Hll »l ^ ^611^ ^'5l4 
«uysi ^ 4iy 4?«' ^iRl S3 ali^2J'-{l sHl'ft »HlHlRl. dlSd «‘dRR 
i4l2?di 4ldH«ft ^rta?i \<rf d«‘d dl6l 

H?* dl%ft «l^ cll dl^ft c«. dl^ idVl c«. dl^ 3116111*1^11 

»>H«R dd1l4R 4^851. ^ 


48 WW S<ms. ^ar^-fj g+ 3 l(^ 5 j May it be well. An exclamation of bonedio- 
tioD ; Hail. 

All, tntite, 'wl'iulei W-logetbov ; «H% to throw. (BelaSre). 
aHM?'>l., a>tM<-«l A-nd morpover, and further. 

cmI, Rt^'ss't, «ssl., f^^i^ssHl. ( from Sans. Pt?, long ) : long Uvad ; 
itnmoi'tiil, eternal. As an djeollTe, it is used with reference to a rela- 
tive yonijger than the speaker. ( leisure )> 

probabl; <t>i^l) plain, open field, waste land. 
sti4^, elsoa'liere spelt wife, mistress of a honse. Suns. a(i4<^, wifiy 

’ll?, house hiteUl»?i‘- Sana, to ask. 
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May it be well. 

To the worshipful mother BhanSi and all the other members 
of the family in Shri NavsSri town, Nusherwan send.? a message 
of greeting from the town of Lahore. Matters here are well; 
write to us news of yourselves. Next, it was written in the letter which 
was in the handwriting of A[dhy5ru] Rustam that the marriage of 
Bai had taken place. It was well [that it was] done. Have no 
fear ( or anxiety). The Lord will do everything well. Kukaji 
also, (May he live for ever) will be sent later on to you and 
he will take care of you all. Next, A[dhyaru] KakS Meherji*® has 
done us great service. Night and day, hungry and thirsty, he 
was in attendance upon the Padshah and got us released [from 
prison ]. The [real] Deliverer is [of course] the Lord, but you 
may take it as certain that we owe our liberty to the good offices 
ofKakaji. * * * We had nothing that we could give 

him or with which we could gratify ( i. e., reward ) him. Kukaji, 
then, (May he live for ever), said * * and we gave him 
as a present the .shop relating to Gangu and the meadow and 
garden. Kukaji, (May he live for ever), and myself have signed 
the deed of gift. Now you must invite Bai Kiki the wife of 
Kaikobad, and give her the shop and the garden so that 
she may take possession of the same. Dismiss the Bania who 
has opened his shop [there], and [tell him] that the shop has 
been given away in gift to her and that he must pay the 
rent to A[dhyaru] Kaka’s family (fit. house) and get a receipt inf 
writing from Mahrnosh Kska, May he live for ever. 


49 KnkS nr Kaikobad was Ihe name of Nusherwan ’s son- He is the Bebdin Kaikobad 
Naushiiwan of the Revayet of Kahs Mihyar (970 A.Y. 1601 A.C,). Pant 
Ptniitsi. 339. In the Revayets of Bahmin Aspindiar of A. Y. 995. ( i626>27 
A.C. } he IS spoken of Behedin Shelb Kuka. Ibid. p. zi-13. M. R. Unwalla,. 
Lithogiapli. II. 149, 158. 

30 Dastur Kaikobld, son of Dastur Meherji RanS appears to have been known by the 
name of Kaka ( Uncle ). The Colophon of the Darabnameh, of which a copy was , 
procured for him by Nusherwan Bahman Manek Chan^S, i. e,, by the writer of this 
letter, from the Litirary of the Emperor Akbar himself, shows the connection that 
existed between these two persons, and also that Naushirwan was a man of some 
nfluence at Court Mody, cii, 172-74. 
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Do not have any anxiety about expenses. We shall 
ascertain (Jit. inquire) everything through the person who will 
come later. Write to say if all the children are in good health 
(in. playing} and continue to make [kind] inquiries about Bai 
'Pomi, Bai Makai, and Hansiai. Write letters [ conveying ] 
news of yourselves, if you know of any one going [from Navsari 
to Lahore]. Also write what the marriage ceremony has cost. 
[Kukaji], (M ay he live for ever), will pay all debts. Other 
inquiries we shall make in the letter of Kukaji, (May he live 
for ever). Roz (day) Bahman, Mah (month) Dai. 

Convey our respectful homage (Nantashdr) to our wor-shipful 
aunt Jasi, aunt Shahjan, aunt Hit a and aunt Mlhlan. 

A paper of V. S. 1697 (1641 A. C.) furnishes another example 
of the amicable settlement of a dispute between Dastur Mahrnusah- 
Kaikobad [ Meherji Rana ] on the one part, and the three sons of 
Vohi-a Jamshed, cn the other. The name of one of the four umpires- 
Ervad Meherji Chandna, is not without interest, as it is, probably, 
that of the priest who subsequently made common cause with 
Ervad Minocheher Homji and joined the latter’s party with his four 
grown-up sons. If so, he must have reached, if not passed, the 
“the three score years and ten” of the Psalmist, when he threw in 
his lot with the seceders after the ferment of 1686 A. C. “ 

' The award of the Umpires shows that the Tanka Pratabahra 
was no longer current, and we now hear of Changiz Khani Mahmudis 
In their stead, which are known from other sources, to have been 
current at this time in Surat, Broach and other parts of Southern 
Gujarat.®* The new thing that the document teaches us is that the 
people’s own name for these coins was ChMpri-a. word which I have 
not found in any Gujartti Dictionary, in this particular sense. 

51 Pird PrtA&sli. 846 note, 

52 “ The tmellet Mandelslo in 1638 A.C says that the Mahmudis made at Surat of 
a very base alloy are wofth about twelve pence sterling, and go only at Surat, 
Barodi, Broi Ischia (Broach ), CambaiyS and those parts. They were twenty-six 
puyst in his time to a Mabmddi and fifw-four to a rupee. • * » Mr. E. 
Thomas, uaiismatic Chronicle, VoL 111 , Third Senes, quotes Sir Thomaa 
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tt'lct I'ntiiS ani^ 9(1. 'IWiSl HlWU^l 9(11 

'l<M^^l<5> an^Sl ^=ll"l 9(1 >lai 9(1 'l'i^U^€l%l 

^wiWl\ M'at^S! Vld>{fl(3 SHI, Ml^%Wlcl %[ dl. %\ 

tt*i25 OK^^is dl. dlHdl nv^l^l? OitlT d^^ 5lsi<n|^ aHSMcd 

6‘dld «i^d 5H^l SH^t^l 'lii^a OJjfl anio ■Ss'MlH <ld 'll^cl 

’lidl sdl cl v) aiani^ «l%fl ^4^6 aHlo aiUi^i dlo aHlo 
«vv,^l£ <iio 5Hl“ ani^u dlo Vi[. ^\[9/ fev.siau:^ 3l sv't^ ai5)llR Sl^ 

\atl%l Si cvHld'ft W«JglM?l 

W lo a»t‘^ jla-/ ^i^illW. ^HlSl 

«/^d^ dsid, <Hlil ‘l) ^1. Mldi^ SHI. *§ 4011^1 Ml%l 'H''»l(^9i 

^jjj dl. 91131 9(1^4 ^l. di. 3 , 1 . >lid€ 4 ' di. */H% 

fll. »ll^l "tl'M'fl ‘HMl^ld* ^ 3 ci«i 4^4 ^ cl an^lk s/'i^ 
d%ldU@ aHlov- xlifl an'Mit ^lo ■Sjm^ 

4 ^ tvld di£l telH^l a{% Ha[\%l aH^ll ^14 »l 

“ISSl «3{ld 3l«/ ^o 5)^4 ai5^!(l(a aniMl 5i Tinflrirtl 

■M^^dl€ Mai>l ^{l^ii ani. '§ 40 ^^ ( 5^:1 ^>11 

eft’ll SHlo l4«'US 4{J >Htls wtlo MSM atls«^lH!l 3l|?d MW*(l 


** saying about 1676 A.D., ‘ a MahmMi is twelve pence, a rupee two 
sjuUmgs and three pence,’ ’’ Sayley, History of Gujarat, 16, note. Ihc Mirtti^i- 
also informs us that the C&mgizi MahmMi was current in the Pott of Surat 
and the districts of Barodu, Dabhoi, GodhrS and Nandod. Bayley, Ibid, la, 13, 
*4* ^bat Writer gives twenty-five lacs of Rupees as the equivalent of fifty laca 
of Changizis, and, in another place, declares that fifty lacs of the latter 
were equal to only twenty lacs of the former. ( Ib. p. 14). The value of coins 
often varied in India not only from time to time, but also from place to 
place, and we may, tlierefore, take it that the Changisi Mahmudi was equal to 
between s/S and ^ of a rupee, i. a, between 6 and 8 annas. 

The name Changisi is derived from Cbangiz Khan who was, during the last ten 
years ofthe reign of Muzaflar HI, the most important peison in Southern Gujarat, 
and It may be said with truth that the disordeis which followed upon his 
assassination by JhpjhSr Khan Ilabsln in 1571 A, C. precipitated the tall of 
the Gujarat Saltunat, Bri^s, Ferisbta, IV. 1.^5-163. “These Surat Mahmudis, 
we may confidently affirm, are identical with the silver coins which Stanley Lane— 
Poole has designated in the British Museum Catalogue ‘ Coins of Gujarat fabric.* ^ 
They are known only in silver and are of two denominations corresponding “> 
weight to the half and the quarter rupee. » # # The dates on the spe«™«n* 
known to me range from II. 985 to II. 10*7.” G. P, Taylor, Journal of the B 0 «ni »7 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIIi Ro, 6a (1908), p. *47, Se« »*•’’' ‘ 
Numismatic Supplement. II, Journal .\siatic Society of Bengal (1904) and iq «»niu nati» 
Supplement VI. 1905, where these conclusions are fully establishei 
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<Mfl 

«H^l 9lHf fl^i^Vj 3U,’41H ’\^[^ "U'fl Si HkiHI jSftaH<l 'l^ aH%«l 

'm M^buy-uW. 

wict^'Ha 

\ a-i ''<'■*1^4 ^4 


\ a,.i Msi 

n, 'I'Ht'ii ^4 
‘PiyCl 'Maft^i 5i'ft 
5»Hl. PiC^^irlW ai'nis 
%llC«i «€l^ 4>(1 


/' 


1 WIR 

\ 

1 a>U. W^\. 

1 '“ll' anWl y.ct yi""! 
\ SHll «V>l$l£ 9liaiS5 

I Pl(6Vl»i 5li iSla»u y.m 
\ Wi. Pl'l'^K W>i 

\ <l525 

\ SHI 5li.ij^»5 WIM 

\ SHI. 

\ ^.ll •^1^425 iSla»il 
\ »u =H*?.*ii 

\ %(^\ss ^I'^i 

\ ani. r%^%W Pl^lS? 

1 am ” 


53 wiWila, Ainb Eieadili, and lenRth. MWlt> A. sheet still exists in the NavsSii 
Mota Fili'iwliiih is called st^iinWi anti is a surname there, which it 

said to he duivtd from >i^i, young l.moir trees, by giowing which and tlieiir 
fruit, these people are said to have made a living, ef, a small unripe 

mango. But »t^MW may possibly be as means “one who makes 
and sells wrisLleh’. lielsiire quotes, 

wlW^WI til wnwui 

yAH\ 4wot,| wwl 

Many Parsis were in the old days famous workers m‘ wood and ivory, of which 
the C/utdas of Hindu women were then and are still made, and the nickname 
of the Kadmis (Chudigai) owes its origin to the fact that one of the earliest 
followers of that sect made a living by this trade. “They (the Parsis) work 
well,” says Ilamilion, “ m ivory and agate, and are excellent cabinet makers,*' 
A New Account of the Ewt Indies. L i6t. 

kd Arab. Qut'a, n piece. 

S<^ i^e., from saying, statement. 

SlflaHd : Dispute; why and how ; Arab, Kaifiyat, from jEai/a—how, 
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In the [Vikram] Samvatyear 1697, Roz (day) Mihr, Msh (month) 
Tir, here in Nagmandal (Navsari) when the Padshah Shri 
Shahjehan was reigning triumphantly and the executive authority 
{Amal) was in the hands of * * Nawab Shri Majulmaluk,54 and the 
Shiqdlr was Mehta Shri Vanarasidas and with the consent or 
cognizance of a body of five persons of good family ( or scribes). 

To A[dhyaru] Mahrnosh Kaikobad from Vu[hra] ShapQr Jamsed 
and Vu[hra-Dhanji Jamsed and Vu[hra] Nadhla Jamsed, three bro- 
thers, who have jointly and unanimously given this in their own hand- 
writing, To wit, we were at variance about the land belonging to our 
ancestors, which was in the possession of A[dhyaru] Mahrnosh Kaiko- 
bad. A[dhy^iru] Mehrji ChSndna and A[dhyaru] NusherwSn Jamshed 
and A[dhyarn] Hormaj As^ and A[dhyaru] Nauroz Hamjiar, these 
four, have decided after consulting together {lit. sitting together), that 
25 Changiz — Khani Clihapris should be paid [by Mahrnosh Kaiko- 
bad to us]. The length and breadth of this land ; the length is lO^ 
ten gaz, the breadth is 22, twenty-two gaz. The details concerning this 
piece of land are as under. Part I, which belonged to Vu[hra] Pahlan 
Asa was given in gift (by him] to A[dhyaru] Mahrnosh Kaikobad; 
Part II, which was Vu[hril] Mahiar’s and Vu[hrri] Mobad’s ; Part III, 
which was Jamshed Padam's and had fallen to the share of my father's 
grandmother. To all these, we had laid claim and these four persons 
settled the dispute. Hereafter, we have no claim against A[dhy 5 ru] 
Mehernosh Kaikobad. None of the three brothers has any claim against 
him. We have taken 25 twenty-five Chhapyis in cash and in lieu of 
that [sum of ] money, have sold 10 ten gaz of land for as long as the 
moon endures. The four boundaries of this piece of land are as under. 
On the East Marur Wad, on the West [the property of ] A[dhyaru] 
Mahrnosh Kaikobad; on the North, the public thoroughfare; on 
the South, the piece [ of land ] once belonging to the Butcher 


54 This Muizz-uI'MuIk wus hraL appointed Mutasaddi or Civil Governor of Surat in 
1048 k. H. ( 1638-9 A.C. ) MhO-t-i-Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph A H. 1307. 
Parti. 223. lie was marie Diwim of Gujarat in 1053 A. 11 . (Ibid. 231-32), end 
was again appointed Mutasaddi of Surat us well as of Cambay in 1037 A. 11 . (1647 
A, C,). Ibid. 235, 
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(grtJiJi) bought by A[dhy5rri] Mahmosh Kaikobad from the widow of 
A[dhyafu] Padam ChindnS. This piece of land, with all its four 
boundaries, wc, three brothers, have sold to A[dhy5ru] Mahrnosh 
Kaikobad for ever, (lit, as long as the moon endures.) This fact 
is beyond cavil or dispute. This agreement (/ti. writing) is to be 
observed. 


Here the signatories. 

Vu[hra Sapur Jamsed. 
Vu[hra] Dhanji Jamsed. 
Nandhla. 

Twenty-five Mamudis^^ 
have come to hand. We have 
no claim whatever against 
A[dhyaru] Mahrnosh Kaikobad. 


Here the Witnesses 

A[dhy5rii] Ardvan SuhrSb, witness. 
A[dhyaru] Hormaj son of AsS. 
A[dhyaru] Jamsed RSnji, witness, 
Hosang Narsang, witness. 

Bihram She[th] Kayya, witness. 
A[dhyatLiJ Nivroj Plamjiar, witness. 
Vikji Jamshed, witness. 

A[dhyaru] Ranji Meherji, witness. 
A[dhyarQ] Nusarvan Zamsedji, 

. witness. 

She[th] Nahnji Kayyd, witness. 
A[dhyarri] Khursed Chfuidna. 
witness. 

Mchcrji Ciiaiiiliiri, witness. 

A[dhyriru] Ker.sai Meherji, witness ss‘ 
Chaiidji Shahiriilr, witness. 


We now come to the .second class of djcirneits. The earliest 
ofthese is dated i5j3 V. S. (1552 A. C ) ail is riilly thi seiiel 
of thj agreemeit of 15^;) V. S., ('i 543 C.) which is ineitiDaei 

in the Puni Prahlsh ('p. 8). It appears that the old u.iderstanJin 
as to the divislen of the “I’anlhilcs ” oitiniil t) be miiiitaine 
Intact even after the arrival of the Saijaih priests in N ivsari. 
According to the traditional covenant fof which the first autheatic 
mention is found in the decuraent of 155^ V. S. 1543 A. C.), ths 

This cleul/ ^ows that ChhaprU and MikmH lit ate identical. 


bo "rt 



Bhagarlis were entitled to perform all religious ceremonies in the 
district between the River P5r near Bulsir, and the River of VariSv - 
near Surat, while it was the privilege of the Sanjangs to minister, 
to the spiritual wants of the Zoroastrians who were settled between 
the river Dantora near Dahnu and that same river Par near Bulsar.®* 
The town of Damaun was consequently included in the SanjSna 
jurisdiction and a priest of that family named Nagoj Dhayyan had 
been sent in V. S. 1 599 as their vicar or deputy on condition of 
remitting to the General Fund, a Tanka and a half for every marriage 
performed by him. This man appears to have “ given up the 
benefice ” and resigned his charge of his own freewill, after some 
years. The present document informs us that another priest, named 
Jal Kamdin®’ was consequently ' sent to Damaun, on condition of 
paying ra Fadiyas for every marriage ceremony performed by , 
him in Damaun as well as Sanj/i’t itself. Hero again, we fiid 
those Fadiyas mentioned which we have encountered in the Persian 
documents of 923 A. H. (1527 A. C.) and 932 A. H. 1545 A. C. 
and in the It further .appears from this paper 

that Tarapore and even Manori®® had a P.irsi pop'ilattDii at this 
lime .and that they also were inclul;:! in the Sinja,na Pavlliii. , 

aMl ifd'd H'.’-U 'V si'd "rmHld •aOHUtyi 


y'Hct V\oC sft^Rct 

^•ui. Ht'a Si-j '.til'ii \\) I '"t ’s ’d'U (?) ■'■i! 13 ’d’fd \i\' 


56 Pj-liUh, 18-19, quoting DasLur Eradiji Sohrahji Mchcrji Riiu’s JiVi 6 ar~-i- 
Din-i’Zm thoshti, p. 229. 

57 Ti>2 nitr.e of Jal Kimcliii 0"cuvs in the Revlyet of K'n- Kimdin. ( \ Y. 922.) 

A. C. 15 S2. My Revayet Ms. foiio. 213 b A copy of .1 P<iAmd Cujar ti ..I/aAy'? 
/i.’.i/V(z./lian-,cribed by him at D.ini'inD in iSioV. 5 ( 1554 A. C. ) is still citant, 
and its conupt S.inscrit Colanhon. may be seen in Tehmatas’s edition of 
that work or in Shahriarji's Neiiosengh’s Sanscrit Writings. Tart III. j|8-49r 

58 M.inori ir a villige in Salsetle, Thant district, five miles west of Bor.vli stitioa. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Thona, XIV, 239. 
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<H. cll. Hm^i< aHlMjJ «l5l %|CI cl aniPl ^*®vl‘i^l< 

»tt. 25a Cll. cll. ttHi|^ Cll. aiuk-ail^ cl 

»ll Vll^ yiPi clMi 1^) H ^ \ Cll. 4. 1 -HI SHlPl M'«lJi 

"liovfcli^* ani. ffijg, C-flal SS^ yiSl » 

Whereas, A[dhyaru] Nagoj Dhayyan has come away from 
Daman of his own free v/ill, the Anjuman has sent to Daman, for the 
performance of Ceremonies, A[dhyaru] Jal Kamdin [who has 
declared], “I will act according to what is written in this bond.” 

Whatever was settled on Roz (day) Spendarmad, Mali (month) 
AmErdad, Vikram Samvat year i6o8. Eighth, he shall continue to pay. 
For every Vehva (marriage with a virgin) and for every GhaghamSL 
(marriage between a widower and a widow), he shall pay 1 2, twelve 
Fddij as Sddhan (‘Z). He shall pay for all the Vehvas and Ckaghamas 
celebrated in Sanjdn and Daman. Whosoever performs the ceremony 
shall pay the same. A[dhySru] Jiv 5 of the Sanjana [family] shall 
perform all the ceremonies upto the boundaries of Tardpore, while 
the Vehvds, Ghaghamhs and Afnngdns of Manor! shall be celebrated 
by A[dhyaru] Rsni, for which also he shall pay I2 FadiySs for every 
Vehvd and Gliagknrna. The fee for muttering the BdJ in Manori 
shall be taken by A[dhyaru] JivS. Jiva shall perform the ceremony. 
So it is settled {Sahih). 

An agreement made by the Anjuman of Navsari in 1655 V. S. 
(IS99 A. C.) next demands our notice. It would appear that the 
officiating priests were occasionally in the habit of taking more 
than their fair share of Damns, Polis, eggs and other things 
which had been brought for consecration to the Agi&ri. A meeting 

61) WWli of "uOiMU j e, ’lltfR w^ni. Many of the Parsi 

pi-ayew iippeu', in ancient times, to bare b.en chan'fd in a ricitam wtiy, of 
whii'h tlio knowledge is lost- Some of the oldent pieces tire demonstrably 
iiietrioai lie ce, ^iWl-meaiis * porforining religiou'i cei'enwinies, 

like those relating to mtiningp and the recitation of the GSihls after death. 

settled, fixed, cf M&a'; HSi^, ngieeinent contract, ia 

u cd even now among I’uibis for luani.igos Ijetwceii widows and widowers. 
V-ha, The reimirrUge of u widow, tiniis tT’l-a husband; (helsiiie), 
ft woman without a or liu.,han(lj cf Apte, tJaascrit Dio- 

tiouary, who quotes the defimticn tf ??rr. 
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of ihe Anjuman (in which the BehcHns do not seem to have been 
included) was consequently held and it was decided that whosoever 
took more than a certain minimum, should be liable to punishment 
A clause is also added to the effect that all business relating to the 
Agihn should be done under the direction of Hirji Meherji, and 
in the latter’s absence, “of the other son” of Dastur Meherji RanS 
We know that Meherji Rana who had been recognized as Dastur 
in 1579 and 1580 A. C. left three sons, Kaikobad, Hirji and Behram 
and that Kaikobad was his acknowledged successor. How then 
are we to account for this arrangement? The explanation is 
that Dastur Kaikobad was a person who had more than one iron 
in the fire and was probably at Lahore or AgrS at this time, about 
some business relating to his J5gir. It wos evidently necessary to 
make some provisional arrangement during his absence, and the 
manner in which it was made shows that the hereditary right of the 
family of Meherji Rana was already so firmly established that there 
no thought of choosing the absent Dastur’s locumtemns except from 
among his brothers. 

The document is further interesting for the reason that the 
famous Dastur Hosliang Asa-tlie guide and preceptor or the author of 
the Qisseh~i-Sanj 9 .h , — has attached to it his signature and added the 
words — “Settled in our presence,” words which testify to his eminent 
position as well as to his having subscribed to • the tern orary 
arrangement of behalf of himself and the SanjSna section, of which 
he was the leader, 

cii^ Vila/ fci^rii^^^ Vila/ 541^1 \j|j ^1,^1^ 

■HR Cll ^15(1 h) MR Si’rl clS« 3R,) R.) "1 cll Pifel ?.) Pi 

«tlSl «{l5l H »{l«l 

miPh M^^a ii\J sHPi MiQ 

M‘(cl=HieiiPl aiR'ft Midi \m) H'd^ 

€31 3l ci^i»l €5l ^i<y/ 

Jil®/ SR ^3l ?l sRxjJ € duami 



m to |5ia «{l«i u^iipi 

s(^^liCl. W t 5 l ^'o -IS>1M ci:i^\.6>» 

\ ^RPl SHRU aM \ (A\ ;in^H 

1 CHI 

1 »li 41^ "hI^^. \ ani (V«'3i ^itajas 

*1 fill, mi mim^ \ mfn %ir . 

\ CHI SliRiH 1 lil -m^h «R 

\ CHI MSM 

1 an. HRMICH RIM 

1 €llo aiU'^l Rtl’iR Rll^ 

\. i M mi an imClH HHMICI Rllf»H 
1 23=11 

\ ani. uiffeVm 
\ RltClaHlR llRl'ai 
\ anijR Rit^i 

To the Anjuman Shriof Navsari. From all the assembled priests, 
who have agreed at a sitting [to the following]. Whosoever allots the 
shares of the B/mgay shall, after giving his due to the holder of the 
take, as his fixed share only 5, five, breads s, five poBs, 32, thirty two 
Damns, and 2, two plantains (Karole?). Thus much only shall he 
take and whosoever takes more shall be [punishable as] an offender by 
the Anjuman. No one shall fake away anything from the Frasast ® 

60 .Arab, fixed, settled allowance 

i?ia, perhaps from the Sanscrit plantain ? Or perhaps k\\M, fruit (?) 
Ml'ofl— 'Hdl, Sana.'R*SItr, after. 

MtlAd Arab. MusluKiqat, Trouble, laboar. Of these two documents, vie,, those 
ofV. S. 1608 and V, S, i6sS> t possess, not the originals, but tld eqfiies only, 

5 i "A Frasast is a sacred cake marked on fire upper side with nine superficial cuts (in three 
rows of three each) made with a finger>&ai]' while repeating the words Stonat, Uitm 
JJtmarsht, ‘well.thought, well-spoken, well-done’, thrice, one word to each of the 
nine cuts. It is placed before the consecrating priest, but to his right, while the 
ordinary sacred cakes are to his left (See Hang’s Essays, pp. 396, 407, 408)”. West^ 
S. B. E. XilUV, 352 note 2. 
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after the Baj is muttered. When the Damns for the Cltashni arriw 
and the general Chashni ceremony has been gone through, he (the per 
former of that ceremony), should take, besides his [customary] shan 
of the Chashni, only IS things {Laruns) for his labour, but he shal 
take nothing more. Roz (day) Khurshed, Mah-(month), Dai [Vikram 
Samvat year (1655) \ 

Secondly, if there is any business relating to the Agiarj’, it mus 
be done after asking [for orders] from Dastur Shri Meherji Waccha’ 
son Ervad Hirji. If E[rvad] Hirjee is not present, the other brothe 
should be asked [for orders] before It is done. 

Roz (day) Khurshed, Mah (month) Dai [Vikram] Samvat yeaj 
1655. 

Hoshang Asha, Witness.*® 

Setteled in our presence. 

E[rvad] Hirji Meherji. 

Written by me Chanda Pahlan. 

Written by me Bahram Faredun. 

Written by me, Padam Rustam. Written by me Nuserwan Asdin 
Written by me, A[dhyaru] witnes.s. 

Dharpal Karadin, witness. Written by me, Movad Sayei 
Written by me, Chandna Sapur, witness. 

Witness. A[dhyaru] Jaishang Ranji, witness, 

Written by me, ChindS ShahriySr Chayyaii, witness. 
A[dhyaru] Kdmdin Dhanpal, Kuka MSnek, witness, 
witness. 

62 The leading Signatoiy of this agieement is Dastui Hoshang a^, the lineal descendan 
of Khnrshed Kamdin Sanjani of the Qissah-i’Stmfdn whose preeminent positioii 
in the community after the death of Meherji Rdna in 1591 A. C. ( Farsi Prakasht 9 
I have pointed out ante (pp. 85-87}. It has been seen that he was one of the foni 
notables to whom the letter brought by Faridun Marzbin from Persia was addressed. 
He takes the place of honour not only here, but also in the Revftyet of KSus Mahya , 
(970 A.Y. idoi .VC. ), evidently in consideration of ihis great age. ancient lineage 
and learning, Farsi Prakask 8395 My Revayet Ms. folio i ; M. R, Unwdlla’s. 
Lithograph 11 . 451. 
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Peshitan Jiva. 

A[dhyaru] Khurshed BahirSm. 

Sahiyar Hoshang. 

Adar Ranan®^. 

A letter addressed by the priestsof Surat in V.S. 1706(1650 A.C.) 
to JUastur Mahrnush Kaikobad is the next writing that arrests 
our attention. The exceedingly respectful tone of the epistle and the 
high encomiums bestowed upon their correspondent, show that Navsgri 
was, at that time, regarded by Parsis in every part of India as the 
Religious Capital of Indian Zoroastrianism, and that its Dastur was 
acknowledged, even by the chief priests of other Panthaks, to possess 
an authority and prestige superior to that enjoyed by the local leader 
of any other congregation. This was probably due, in some measure, 
to the fame and reputation acquired by Dastur Meherji Rana, but 
the location in that town of the only Atash-Bahr§,m then existing in 
India had, we may be sure, not a little to do with it also. At any rate 
it is certain that devout Zoroastrians from all parts of the country were 
accustomed to visit the place, for the purpose of laying their offerings 
before the Iranshah. It happened that a famous Parsi of those times- 
Hirji WSccha Mody or Gandhi, to whom we are indebted for the 


63 The numes of Fadam Rustam, DbatpSl KSmdin, Cbiindna ICamdin DbanpU, Nusher- 
wan lUdin and Movad SSycr occur in both the documents of 1579 and 15S0 A, C. 
*- about giving the Dasturship to Meheiji RanS, Mody. Op. C»if. 147-151. 

Thoscjjof Rahram Faridun ( died 1622, Parsi Ptakash, p. ii ), Fesbotan Jiv^,and 
Adar RanS occur in that of A, C. 1580 only. 

Naushirwan Asdin was the son of the learned and laborious scribe 'Asdin KahS, and 
must have lived to a great age, as his name occurs not only in the two papers of 
1579 and 1580 A.C., but in the Revayet-e-K&us Mahyar of 970 A.Y, ( 1601 A,C, ), 
and of Bahman Aspandyar 995 A.Y. ( 1626-7 AC.) P&rsi PrakSsh. 839, ii, 13 and 
M. R. UnwallS’s Lithograph of OSiab Hormazdydr’s Revayct, II. 451, 149, 158. 
He has witnessed, besides, a saledeed of 1667 V, S, (1611 A,C.) which will be found 
further on in this paper. 
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Srst Tower of Silence erected in Bombay Town and Island®*, wei 
Navsari for that purpose, accompanied by several priests fronr 
city of his birth-Siirat. While there, he was given lo understanc 
the Sanjana brotherhood that within the precincts of their A 1 
Bahram, no other priests were entitled to receive any Ashoda< 
gifts whatever, from the laity. Hirji Waccha acted accordingly, 
the Surat priests got nothing. They were, however, determine< 
establish their rights, and after returning to their homes, they w: 
in a body upon Hirji and proved to his satisfaction that the Sanji 
sole right to Ashodad was restricted by custom, to the two mo 
of Ardibehesht and Adar, and that as the visit in question had 
taken place in either of those months, they were entitled to rei 
the customary gift of 2^ Faddmhs per head. This sum was cheer 
given by the devout layman to every one of them, and twenty Do 
were given in addition, for the Iligh-priest of N&vsari himself, w 
were forwarded to him with this letter and many apologies. Iij 
lengthy epistle, we have an ancient example of the pertinacity 
which the Athornaiia have always fought even for the most tri 
and insignificant of their perquisites and privileges. The p 
sums given as Ashodad to all parties-2'^ Faddmhs and 20 DokdH 
further instructive as illustrating the comparative poverty of 
priests and laymen. ' 

\9Vll =“W*-lklCl 

oliovild (?) Mli fid 

didR flddct ^'hrv'did Ji^'Hld v9 

■•dia fd^'d cl-tyid »lcUd'4>A%l (?) ^Hl mm ^^Cldl 

Mdl wfl.l wti SQ M ^11*1 ^ 

=“ttd3>il 6ctl 3 ^fl =a^Cldli 

tdPia ^ =4^1? d<Cl =HR<3 

cl 'Hid =4^ll «{l -H 11^29 'Hltek Hi4d 

Hlifl ^ ’4ldR»{l%'d sin/ 4ol “l^fld J 


64 P^ni Prakssh, 17 and note. 
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4^(3 ^rj; (ki m. ctail '>ili^l '^iS'l'rJ 

ci 'll’i ■4ts^ ^ll =»i(A 5*ilM=ytl ClMRl ^ISil ={1^ 

5.0 5lU?l=Hl ^ cl ^£S{1 ^14, !s^% an^W y^''a 

VSo\ Hlt^ ^lai 

C4lo ^l-Hs a)U I^Sl aHl^Uii* M'U Wl m. M^l C^^Q itfedpi 
Silo ^i^ls anw H41 y^loV?] “llt 4^,'3(to 

ywa 4a»U mw. V4. 

C4lo 5>U K^(X>\ M^a'--l 

^flVsl «M16 'HR«vl.*= 

6.5 Wrt etc. i . e . 9(1 (|ti5(iiih 

A term of addiess in letteis. Worthipfnl, ( Dclsare); '»tH 

Jlurj. (Narma Kosh.) aH^atWl^W, Sans» 3?^^ to worship : adorablsi 

woishipful. 13ut it may just possibly be the Persian word AnSniyUn, aH^nt'fl^i't, 
which is used in tire Gujarati SiiIvoa NSmeh ol Rustam Peshotan, and is said in 
the Glossary at the end ofErvad Tehmurass Edition, to mean awh ^l|l. worthy 
people. 

^•1 MdliS “414 ii?j message. Mdll W4l’ “114, May the Lord’s Protection 
be [over you]. It has been suggested that the correct leading 

is |“1 Mdll wsiuiil, Init the emendation is not at all necessary. 
In the Petitions addressed by Uic Sanjana priests to Gangaji Bava ( GSikwSd ), 
wc read »>|51l ^'«tl^l wtHwit^'ll Sd Sfl ltd ltd 4dt{l irfl 'fl't^»dl 9. Six of the 
other signatoiies use the expression, ■3tl ^Id ltd lid<»i, along with their 

own names. Khergdmni AgiarinaKaseno Ke/>ort, pp. 109-111. In a letter written by 
Uie Anjuman of NavsSri to the Behdinsof Div in V.S. i797> wc have the phrase Id 
sdUfld <H14 lidml. It is obvious that | “t wtlilld “114 would be nonsense in Persian. 
5il«/{lri i.e. Ah — ^V oice, mouthpiece. Sans, which also means herdsman, 

( Monier Williams. ) Ydf^llsMt |Kl«t means perhaps h41I%^ (?) 

^Rddid Belsaie derives this Pars! word from the Sanscrit, Slitldld, being composed, 
or written, from 9i-rt to write, and says it means, " deceased, dead.” The meaning 
is correct, the etymology erroneous. The word is really derived from the Pahlavi 
GaredmUn, lit, tlie abode of song, which is the highest heaven, the dwelling of 
Auharmasd. West, Pahlavi Texts. S. B. E. V. 294 n. 
sM 4'<i etc.— lr[*r 911^^ JigW UtiN JT^. ndrt,— ^rlrt with, 

together with. 

yuHl’i *.«. id+UM'd, peisonal, peculiar to oneself. MW Mli* [ Humble as ] the dtist 
of your feet; Persian, Khak-i-P&i ; 

4!tll *H14H Pers. shoe, Barddr, bearer. 
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May it be well ! To the worthy of respect and adoration, most 
excellent, exceedingly worshipful and adorable ( or worthy ) leader of 
the Mazdyasnans, Voice ( Shepherd ?) of the Religion (?) and pure 
faith of YazdSn, (?) — beneficent, master of more than five accomplish- 
ments, renowned, religious, honoured by kings and adored, Dastur 
Shri 7 Mahrnoshji son of Kaikobadji, (who is in Heaven) — of the 
town (/«V. place) of Navsari, may whose glory increase day after day. 
We had accompanied Vu [hra] Shri S Hirji Waccha to Navsari, during 
his visit to the Firetemple. The Sanjanas told him that the 
A(dhyarus) of Surat had nothing to do therewith (?>., were not entitled 
to receive any Ashodad in a Panthak other than their own). Relying 
on that, the Behdin [Hirji Waccha] did not give us our due and said 
that he would do so after making inquiries at Surat, Consequently, 
we went to the house of Vu[hra] Shri 5 Hirji Waccha accompanied 
by all A[dhyarus of the town.] Then Vu[hra] Shri 5 Hirji Waccha 
(tvas convinced and he asked other Behdins, who also told him that 
their (ie., the SanjanSs’) sole right [to Ashodad] was restricted to 
the months of Ardibchesht and Sdar. Then he gave [Ashodad] to 
all at the rate of 2^ FadduVis per head. Your [Ashodad of] 20 Dok- 
ddhs is sent herewith, which please acknowledge. Excuse any 
discourtesy [of which we may have been unconsciously guilty]. And 
write whenever there is any occasion for our services, [Vikram] 
Samvat year 1706, Roz (day) Aniran, Mah (month) Idar. 

Written by me, the Servant, A[dhyaru] Kuka Asawho sends his 
Pamih-i- Yasdafi b&d (“God’s blessing with you,’’) on his bended knees. 

Written by me, A[dhyaru] Acche“ “ AspandiSr who sends 
hva PanaJi-i~Yasdu)i bad, (fio 6 *sh\essm^ with you,’’) on his bended 
knees. Give my respects and compliments to all the priests 
assembled. 

66 This strange name is probably from the Hindustani Accha, ‘good.’ A Shaikh AcchS 
is mentioned in the Ttituhi-J(kan^ri as having been killed under 
Shnja’at IChan in Bengal. Rogers and Beveridge, Trans. I. 209. Blocbmaniit 
Atn-i.Akbari, Tr.I, 521 note. The name of the Nawab of Surat in 1759 A. C. was 
Miyan Acchan. Narbadashanker I.aishankcr — Nannaga^a, 225-6. 
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Written by me, [the humble as] the dust of your feet, the bearer of 
your shoes, A[dhyaru] Rastam Vcshotan who sends a hundred thou- 
sand Greetings and Panuh-i-Ytisdan bad ("God’s blessings”) to you.®'* 

The latest of this group of papers is dated 1797 V. S. (1740 A. C.), 
and is a letter addressed by the Anjuman of Navsari to the Behdins 
or laymen of the island of J)iv, which appears, for some unexplained 
reason, to have been always included in the Panthak of Navsari. It 
common knowledge that the relations between the Sarijanas am 
Bhagarias were about this time exceedingly strained, and the history o 
the quarrel and the removal of the Iranshah from Navsari to Bulsar am 
ultimately to Udwara is told at length in the PCtrsi Frak&sk, I 
appears that a Sanjana priest had, some time before the date of tlri 
letter, found his way to that distant island. Upon this, the BhagariS 
sent there a priest of the family of Daji and followed it up with a stron 
letter of recommendation urging them to utterly discard and disow 
the Sanjana and employ the Bhagaria only. The letter contains tl 
autograph signatures of several eminent Parsis of the eightcent 
century, Uastur JamSsp Asa, Desai Khursheriji Tehmnlji, Dcs 
Manekji Jivanji (Polia) and of several others. — 

m PIhR ^ "itWl M 

2i-i Ye’Has q,ii «(\ \ ?i,i ciHi ^ "h VrI 

5il ^ M SlWS? €“112? tim ^ "H. S-fllSi) ?il 

"Sd ‘Hl£ 'HRvvl. o/cl ^Hl^i ®R CtMl 

67 This was probably Ervad Rustam Pesholon — tbc first Taisi poet of any note, and 
author of the Gnarali Siavax N’Hiitek in verse, which has been published by E 
Tehmuras . Anklesaria, and of a Zartosht Niiiaefi which is still in Mannsc 
but which commences with a long eulogy of this very Mody Hirji Wacchi i 
Pfakash 17 and note. The name of Rastam Pesholan occurs in the Rev. 
of 1037 A. Y. I 1668 A,C.) and of 1039 A. Y. {1670 A. C), and also in a Ictti 
remonstrance addressed in 1053 A Y. (1683 A, C). by the Anuman of Sun 
the Sanana priests of NavsSri about the pretensions the latter had then adva 
to performing Bsj Darun in Nav^ri, contrary to the established usage. 
Prak&sit, 16 and 844— 5, 
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^ll 3H>ll «n cl^lSl 

^R'H iR ilov %[l Ml«l i^l^anl ^ <Ji> ?laHl«l 

^6'=ll ’Half'll CH'Hl«V>i ^ ^ cl aninv' 

^Rll® ^ 'Hl^lcl (1>ll cl^l'm 5H‘<ntJirl Midi'll ■^Id^ov^l ?ll5i 5l shHi^ MIW 
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MSd 2l^i^ ^lli^liaHlS “dl 3 hW| ^I'slli^l ^ cl^l Itfe 

^Rs3 d«fl ^ di?l « hw. i^id?li Mi 5l 'M iivT MK^ll 
Mi d>l SHI ^l<3 ell SiiaHl? ^ d-JS 3l Mli ^R13 iiM il®/ d•«il^^l ^ ani®/ 
Mtsd ^ ilM $l5>lld ^I^P14 iiM ^ ^laii cl shHi; ? RPia? MSldSii 4125^1 
^HlO^l ^ ^ ^I'^ii^ili '(l^ldPI 5ll i^dl '«l’^ ^ ^h^sHI^ ^wii^iaJl shPISI 
■M'MiMl iiM J/IH' ^l^ ^ =MMl^ Ml^l^ M«A. ^ ®? =M^l clll Mltt^ft 

«i(il dsil dMlVl ^3Hl aa'=ldHi ilM ^ d>ll i^l^ ^ 

^iRd iiM id^S ^ d4fl ilM ^l5l cl C-I'M'^ dl. 5l anm^ ^ ^lidl^ cl 
Ml?l ilM ^ ^l»l cl II dC-d ^ iiv) iiM il«V ^l»l cl C-l-Mdl 

?i‘dd icsi/'s d^M \w ^^ill Mitki wiM^?.i^ C'i'!ii ^ 
dl* ov-M^S S=ldX ^>dMaP»d Siani diM^d 
*1 ^SHl^ll 5l* 5lll tMJjt tRlM£5'd jani dR'^ 

1, SHU iil25 >l^?£Wliy ?Ml\/'d ?161 tlsHl HR^. II Mift 
1 iM^dd 3l. ffdMl^ aJlRUSSli ^^Ml 'HR®d 
\ ^3>ll3ll Si* Miiaii ^l* Mldt^lSS'd ^»Hl 'IR'fd 
\ ^l* ^d'd Mii^iap |5Hl dR^H 
1 iMd^*! ^aHl^ll i^Hl dR^H 

\ 5H*l ssddas M* Midiffij'd ^IM2 5Hli.^(ld MIS dRA 
“I SHI ^4<\5HIS Ill^l'n'aS'il M 4=Hl dRoIl 
*1 Si. ^lUi^aHR ^^dMSP'd |aHl dRsM 
\ SMI* I^IM 'S^MlMai)^ S.aHl "HR®!! (§M^ d^laHl M^M MiCl 
n. =Ml* il§%l ^IMSS-d. ?15HI dRSM dSlani M=lMid ^l4l 
a>U £525 5)iMM'^lsMRa5lll g=»ll 
\ W{1 |lM25'd %=ai\ dR^a 
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\ a>U* il<3^l MMHI 'IR'M 
1 Mlt^s Iri 

\ €il* »n anm^ 'l^l €^&^ 4 lni 'IR<M ^ f.lf.l={ ^RWf, 

To the ever-fortunate and renowned friends of the Religion, 
Behdins of the Port of Div, viz., Vo[hra] Shri $ Kuvarji son of 
Fadamji (who is in Heaven), and Vo[hia] Shri 5 Manekji son of 
Khorshedji (who is in Heaven), and Vo[hra] Shri 5 Rama Vohra son 
of Mehrji (who is in Heaven), and Vo[hra] Shri 5 Darabji son of Libaji 
(who is in Heaven) and Vo[hra] Shri S Kadvaji son of Fakirji (who 
is in Heaven), May whose Good Fortune increase day after day ! 

From the Anjuman of the AdJiyQ?i 4 S of the Great Daremekr of Shri 
Navsari, who send their message of greeting, {or praise), To wit, by 
the Grace of the Lord, things are here well and good. We have not 
for some time received any letter anent your welfare and peace. 
Please, therefore, write one with care. Secondly, AdhyiiraRustamji son 
of Bahmanji (who is in Ueaven), whom we have sent to Div, has got 
all things (ceremonies) performed, by the Hmuhlrs of this Darcmeher 
and has remitted to us, all those perquisitics relating to Shiav, Sorosh, 
and Vehva which belong by right to this Anjuman.*® Your entire 
Anjuman, therefore, must have no mi.sgiving about getting all your 
religious ceremonies performed by that Adhyarii. Wc ourselves have 
no doubts {or are convinced) about it. He has been sent with the un- 
animous consent of us all. Again, Adhyaru Sohrab Jam 5 s is a 
SanjSna and is not entitled to any thing. Do not get any work 
(ceremony) performed by him in any case. Do not believe {or act 
according to) any thing he says. You are wise, wherefore should we 

68 The Sii'aa is the dress consecrated to the departed soul. Sadder, ch. LXXXVII, 
West, S. B. E. XXIV, 350-352. 

The ceremonial in honour of the Angel SraosAa is enjoined in the Dinm 
Maino-irKUrad. II, 115, West, S. B. E. XXIV. 17 and ShUyml-la-ShHymt, 
XVII, 3. West, S. B. E., V. 38a. HamkTin arc priests of the .same Panlhal 
who collaborate in religious ceremonies. 
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write any more ? Let us know {lit. write) if we on this side can do 
any thing for you, and hereafter entrust every work (ceremony) 
relating to Shiav and Sarosk, to Adhyaru Sorabji (sic) Bahmanji 
Daji and do not place any faith in that Sanjana. Know besides that 
none of our dues for the ceremonies performed by him in the Panthak 
on former occasions, have reached us. Write to us about [those cere- 
monies] so that we may demand [our share] from him. We have 
always performed in our Daremeker all those ceremonies for your 
dead and living relatives which you gave orders for. Write if there is 
any other work (ceremony) [that you want to have performed]. If 
you have any occasion, tell the Adhyaru whom we have sent, and 
also write to us when there is need. 

Written in the year 1796, [Vikram] Samvat, Roz Rashne, Mah 
Amardad. 

Written by me, Jamshed Dastur Rustamji, whose blessings,, 
please read. 

Please read the benedictions of the Utterer of blessings, [Ervad] 
Barjo Dastur Darabji. 

Please read the benedictions of A[dhyaru] iKukjiji Meherjibhai 
Desai. 

Please read the benedictions of the most humble JamSsp AsJji, 

Written by me, E[rvad] MSnek the son of Pahlanji (who is jin 
Heaven), whose blessings please read. 

Please read the benedictions of A [dhyaru] Eatan Manekji. 

The most humble utterer of blessings, Khurshed Tehraurji whose 
blessings please read. 

Please read the benedictions of A [dhyaru] Jivanji son of MSnekjll 
who is in Heaven. 

E[rvad] Shahriar Naoroji, please read his message of blessings 

A[dhyaru] Shehriar Rustamji, please read his blessings. 
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rieasc i-cfid the benedictions of A[dliyrini] KuluTib Kershasjjji 
who certifies to the ‘above writing. 

Please read the benedictions of A[dhy£irii] Kruis Ilomji, whe 
certifies to the above writing. 

A[dhyaru] Jiji Aspandiarji, please read his blessings. 

A[dhyaru] Barjo Homji, please read his blessings. 

Adhyaru Kalis Dadaji, please read his message of bles.si»gs. 

A[dhy5rii] Maiiek Navroji, please read his blessings.®9 

Written by the Adhyarus assembled of the Great Darmeher^ 
whose blessings please read. May the Creator Ahurmazda keep you 
in safety ! 


We now come to the third class of papers. The earliest is date^ 
V, S. 1600 (1544 A, C.). A dispute very similar to the one between 
Rina Jaisang and Nagoj Rustam which was settled by the agree^ 
mont of 1595 "V. S. (1539 A. C.) appears to have arisen between twc 
> other neighbours, Vohra Chanda Sahiyar and Adhyarius Mihin'Sn 
Padam and Mahir Padam. It .Seems to have been settled by both 
parlies agreeing to the erection of a wall or [laititiou in the manner 
determined by Vohra Chanda, of which the cost was to be borne in 
equal proportion.s by both. The document contains llic signature 
of at least three persons of note, Kaka Dhanp-al — Ihc father of the 
learned scribe Tsdin— and of Waccha Pahlan and his nephew 


69 Dftstur Jamsliedji Rustamii McherjiRana Wiss high-pricsl of Navsari from 1723 
to 1761 A. 0 . Prahas/i. 43, 

For DEU,lur Batjoiji DSrabji Fablanji see Pitrsi PrakaSh, 34 and 4?. 

Desai Kubaji Meherji died in 1742 A. C. Tarsi Prak'^h, 35. Ervad Manelc 
the son of PShlan was » brother of Dastur Darab Fabian’s, and paternal uncle 
of the above mentioned Dastiu Batjoiii DSrSbji. 

Adhyarn Ratan Mlnekji was Katanji Manakji Antia, maternal uncle of DesH 
Khnrshedji Tebmulji. Desai Jivanji Manekji Polig cited in 1773 A- C. Pird 
Prakash, 
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Khurshed Bahrait'/® the ancestor of the Folia Desais. It is a question 
whether this Mahrvan Fadam was identical with or the nephew of the 
Mahirvan Mahyar Fadam who transcribed for Ervad Bahram Fghlan 
— the brother and uncle of two of the above witnesses — a copy of the 
Fazand-Sanscrit Mainyo Khirad — in V. S. 1576 (1520 A. 


Sll- 3,- aiiei oVd 

q'atPlKl ^(A^t cl UiA ati^ dq (?) aHld%llPl 

(T^ MlSlQ cl ■^<^811 atigi yiClani^«{l 

miRa iR clMi ^liii cl (Kiel <i£i^ cisAh 

mw d^lRIil ^41 9{lct dl(&Rl<r/ jR ^lo aqi^ HI* h(IR 

<l%,oo 


aMH HctlCl 
a»l' h(4r Hs'd Hcl* 

5>t nGsi^qU mVh hci’ 
a* Hi«l h 415HU Hct’ 


aHH 

\ a)*, iiii «!>>{ 

\ a* ^l<«i Mini 

\ anwi vm 

\ VlH VP>\ 

1 qivsl %llpH 

“I 13^?l£ h( 4 ViH 


70 Khuishcd Rahiam wm the son of Bahram Fahkn and the great grand fether of 

BahiSm Karidun [ICamdin, IChatshed, Bahrain, Pahlan], the founder of the PoliS 
Desai family of Navstiri. Fdfsi Prakash. 11 note. 

The name of Khurshed Bahram occurs in the Toddy agreement of 1626 V. S. (iS7o 

A. C). Mody, op, at. 1S4-1SS- 

71 West, Pahlavi Texts, S. B, E. XXIV. p. xxi. 

7a 8iwq— wtlRiSJ is a reduplication of VW<^, from from WW, 

common ( Belsare ). SJaeft (5la<i3^, Dissolved, melted, ripened, softened. Ervad 
Rustam Feshotan in his Gujarati ‘ Siavaxnimeh ^ uses the word at least twice. 

wiaRi »i ^tf ^laJia* vtrti nm <hisi, 

a)ii»r dd »>iwidl 3jrt>l CHvf «>l4t riw»v Si®, 
tltf li3kTl»r? aliiiHd 
liaH «llMl«H 3l Wl «tf <Hl« alSl'ft C-(l^. 

Tehmuras’s Edition. Shlokas, 701-702. p. 5a 

Hitl'H, i.e- ‘tiutdl. Ct&ul, Cilkl means a line, a streak, a thin stripe, a boundary. 
Belsare). ail'll, ijfljl (Natmakosh), Or is it a slip of the pen for asifldl, aik^idl, 
wooden ? 

•116?^ Pers. Waerife, New Year’s day. The word is still generally used by the Navsari. 
Fatsis for the Muktad or Farvardagan days preceding the New Year% day. 
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To Vii[hra] Chanda Sahiyar Writer Aftlhyaru] Mahirvan 
fadam. To wil, ihc dispute about the peg of Khair wood [Acac/a 
Catei'hu\ fixed in the piece of land in the backyard, between our 
houses, has been mutually settled thus. Whosoever raises a boundary 
—wall shall gel [the peg fixed] by Vu[hra] Chanda Sahiyar. 
The cost {lit. DokdQjs) of constructing the wall shall be divided 
[equally] between the two neighbours, Chanda Sahiyar and Mihirvan 
Fadam. An understanding has been thus arrived at anent the 
wall and the dispute settled. The wall is to be raised after the 
Naoroz (New year’s day) Ro[z] Adar, Ma[h] Mahir, [Vikram] 
Satnvat 1600. 


I 

1 

I 


Here the Signatories. 
A[dhyaru] Mahir Padam. 

A[dhyaru] Mahirvan Padam. 
Vu[hra] Chanda Sahiyar. 


Here the Witnesses. 

A[dhyaru] KakS Dhanpal 
witness. 

I Vu[hra] Seja, witness. 

I Ram, witness. 

I Asa Sahiyar, witness. 

I Waccha Pahlan, witness. 

I KhurshedBahiram,witness. 


A Saledeed of 1614 V. S. (i5S7 A. C.) next engages our atten- 
tion. I have said that one of the outstanding features of NavsSri 
history during the latter part of the sixteenth century is the decline 
of the prosperity of ChangS Asa’s descendants and relatives. Of this 
we have another illustration in this paper, by which a piece of land in- 
herited by the three sons of Sheth Rgna Jiimisp — a nephew of 
Change’s — wes sold tO' Patel Narsang Manak and his brother 
Nagoj, for the 61 Tankas Pratabahra which they had jointly borrowed 
from the latter. This is the third deed of the kind, from which it is 
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possible to obtain an approximate idea of the value of agricultural 
land in Navsari in the sixteenth century. We have seen that 
32 Binghas of land were sold to Manek Changa in ijiy A. C. (923 
A. H.) for 500 Faddiahs, equal to about seventy-six Rupees, Another 
piece of land of which the area is unfortunately not mentioned but 
which could not have been small, was sold to Meherji Rana in 1628 V.S. 
(1572 A.C.)for 104 Tankas, i. e., about 63 Rupees, and we have this 
third instance of seven Binghas sold for 61 Tankas or about 40 
Rupees. I have in my possession a long Persian Saledeed also from 
which it appears that four pieces land were sold toRana Jaisang in 941 
A.PI. ( IS34 A.C.) for eight hundred and fifty Tankas.” 

[v 9 ]vil ^ ll HUSi kSanCfn 

di^rn'ic-i mm ^ anm *ll 

VldMal 

•Hliai'i ^ mQsI <HIW MRm Vl'^i ClL- 91* 

wil<§ 5 Hl Cll* i&i* aiifc/ 5 Hi Villi' wi *11^ Siimjjl aiJi 

•Hcl ailW sell'll (T/Cl S 5 i| ^‘Sl Hlct'Mlife^l S\) 

i‘il SlillJ 4'4l Sli Mct^li-Sl %lli ?IPh Cl* M* dl?l<r<- ^iMt 

^ SJ^ll Cl- aniSSl cl* $ 1 . atiySl 3i Qtltf aililHcl 

«liy sfltll niA I^«5=tl'll ^ 

41^ <34?^ 'dyi W'ft <lVi u» %iict sRW'tl Piq(% M'Hi M‘ 
>li<3i‘4 cl* M* Hl^l QilW «vi3H 91 i^sHl Cl* 

Cl* 5l* ailUal Qliy 511^31 'SlSl®<J, «liy ai'i ilC-t ^2llc(l ^Hl'^ 

^tfl’il ^^l dl«l W'H ^'HI dKH HlSl i'Hlfil'ft 

®(ci^ eft’ll HiJm Vi^ii 6 «j{l<^ ^Mi §l*i 5Hi^i 9liy 5l^ »l«l* 

= 13 ^ ^>ii «>lci =i'ft si€i ^ayeft 9HiMl f? >lwi 

tte cl TO Sl4[li ^ailcfl aniMl cl HR dW <J? 

cl clHl 5Hi"ll cl«ll SHRC-fl clUl 'HlH^l cRl ^ ^IMl dHi 
cl rii fciia[l 4 i Vi^fldl HiSl. MHVi i^ClKto 

73 Ttis is a very long and elaborately written paper dated 19 Rabi’ II. 941 A. H. 
It is scarcely worth translating, and its interest lies merely in the names of 
the purcMsers, RSnS Jaisang and his son Iloshang, and of the witnesses 
^ Babitam, Raim Jamas, Manak Ranaer and Seth AspSl. 
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dl ^ <l«ll ei- m ailt/Sl <Ml<J MlSl "i 

*51414 C 1811 ajl6 4 l^l>li SHlttl wlSl iJSj cll aH& 

^>[1 dM^ ^ ^IMl d^lR cl M* ct»ll H- "kl^iiV 

^iiSl MCI >1^ ^IMC-I MlSl. 

=H 5 l •Hclldl 

\ i«WHl ^l<3.ll ^Cl \ 

\ MldMl ^l^’lMct’ % 

\ ^iiaii ■Mci' t 

a 

“i 
1 
\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

74 § 104 , '•<■• < 14 . 

54 s«art. elsewhere written, Stilijjrt, StM'aii Being of one mindj ef. %lH«act, from 
well and ttl, to know; Bringing to a right or just understanding : (Bclsaie ). 

?lir, f'Sans. W hatdj, 5li4l, Hard casli. 

■Hl«r»{l 4 tHt, that is, 5 iN^ <{lUi ( ? ) that is, Binghas of the standard adopted for pur- 
poses of land Hieasutemenl in the district. 51 ^ 1 ^, from the Mahralti, 

( from the Arab. MiaSn ), measuring, surveying. So, a surveyor, 

measurer with the cross-staff. The different values of the Bingha in different parts 
of the country are almost bewildering. It has varied from 4383 square jraros, or 
only 4^7 yards less than an English acre, to only 284 2/9 square yards, which says 
Wilson, was the area of the Gujarat Bingha, Wilson, Glossary, s. v,; Yule and 
Burnell, Hobson — Jobson, s. v. Beega; Prinsep, Usehil Tables, pp. 88 — 90; 
Elliot, Memoirs of the Kaces of the North-Western Provinces of India, ed. Beames, 
II. 36—7. ?tll?wtl>l, Arab. SiSraa-i-’af/i, public road; through fare. 

•WW ncwl-grown, young ? 

siqt^ i.e. 0^41^1 Tire man who climbs palm trees and date-trees for extracting the 
toddy. Cl^iPcl from a tree. 

means to smooth, to polish, to level : “When the date tree is ripe,, 
the process of tapping begins, audit continues each ;year thereafter. *** When the 
rainy season has completely passed, and there is no more fear of rain, the 
cultivator cuts off the lateral leaves, from one-half of the circumference, and thus 
/eaves iare a surface measuring about ten to twelve inches each way. The surfece is- 
at first brilliant white, but becomes on exposure quite brown, and puts on the 
appearance of coarse matting.**'* After the tree has remained for a few days thus 
exposed, the tapping is performed by making a cut into this exposed sur&ice, 
in the shape of a very broad V, about three inches across, and a quarter or 
half inch deep.” Westland, Report on the District of Jessore, 1874, quoted in G. 
Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products of India, VI. pt,i. p 210. The 
‘ is the man who cuts off the lateral leaves and lays bare “the snr&ce which Is at 

first a brilliant white.” »,«, yielding milk or toddy. 


MWI. %IIM 

Si- %IIM 
Ml- %IIM 

MG 

Ml MS'M «IM 

Ml§4l %IIM 

ril zilblMl JAil (?) «IIM 
M ilil iirt Ml^i^lG 
MWl lllM 

HWMi 
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Shri[7j4i. 

In the [Vikram] Samvat year 1614, — [sixteen hundred and] 
Fourteen, Roz (day) Zamiad, Mah (month) Farvardin, here in Nsig- 
mandal (NavsSri), when the Padshah Shri SultSn Ahmad Shsh^* was 
conducting the Government triumphantly, and the executive author- 
ity ( ’Amal) was with the Malik-us-Slxarq Malik Imad ul-Mulk 
Rumi” and with the consent or cognisance of a body of five persons 
(or scribes) of good family. To Patel Narsang Manak, and Patel Nagoj 
Manak, both brothers. From Shrai§Jit (/.& Sheth) Kadiia Rjina, and 
Shrai [sht] Aua Rina and Shrai [sht] Chayy 3 n Rana the brothers 
three, who being agreed and of one mind, have given this in their own 
handwriting. To wit, from you, Pa[tel] Narsang Manaljj'and Pa[tel] 
Nagoj Manak, Shrai [sht] Kadiia and Shrai [sht] ASa and Shrai [sht] 
Chiyyan had jointly and unanimously borrowed 61, Sixty-one, 
Tankas PratibaharSs ot the old [Stamp], each Tanks of the value 
of 60, Sixty DokdSs. In lieu of this sum, the share of Shraisht RSnS 
Jamas in the garden at HajirS, amounting to Seven Msjani BinghSs 
nine hundred and nine (?) Tailor’s Gaz, has been sold to you, Pa[tel] 
Narsang Manak and Pa[tel] Nagoj Manak by Shrai [sht] KadflS and 
Shrai [sht] Alia and Shrai [sht] Chayyan jointly and unanimously in 
perpetuity {/it. for as long as the moon endures ). 

The four boundaries of this land are as follows. On the East, a 
narrow lane [or water-channel] and the public thoroughfare; 
on the West, the narrow lane [or water channel] and Shaikhji 
Kamal’s garden; on the North, [the property of] Shrai [sht] 


75 Ahmad Shah III, SullSn of Gujarat, ascended tlic tlirone on 15 

I. 961 A. H. and was mardered on 5 Sha’ahan gdS A. H. 

(*SS 3 — rS6r -A. C). Mirit-i Sihcaulari, FSzil LutfnllSh’s Translation, 

“When tile nohlcs divided the ICingdom of Gujarat, among themselves,” in the 
reign of this puppet prince, “ Broach and Sumt as far as the frontriers of 
SoltSnpur and NazarHi tNandurbSrl , fell to the lot of ul-MvIk Sitmi/' 
Ibid. 270. This Imad-ul-Mulk was treacherously assasinated by his hrother-in-bw, 
Khndiivand Khan Rumi at Surat as'the 27th of Ramzan g6d [1559 A. C), a few 
monthz after the date of this paper. Ibid. 386. 
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Dliayyaii Rani; on the South, [the properly ofj Shrai[sht) i^sa 
Bahiram. This land, together with its four boundaries, the three 
brothers have sol'd in perpetuity (lit for as long as the moon 
endures), excepting only the wild-date trees {JK.hajunm() which 
are already full grown. But all the young wild-date trees {Khajuy^ 
on this land and all the mango trees and tamarind trees and 
jujube trees and Babul {Acacia Arabka) trees, and all other 
plants that may be growing thereon, shall belong to the pro- 
prietor (*.«. the purchaser) of the land. The produce of the full 
grown wild-datc trees {Khajumn) shall be enjoyed jointly by 
the three brothers, Shrai[sht] Kadua and Shrai[sht] Au5 and 
Shrai[sht] Chiyyan. The persons who tap {Tmvadu) and smoothe 
{Mathekriu) these trees shall have free passage {lit, come and go). 
But all plants which grow hereafter on the land shall belong to 
Pa[tel] Narsang M^nak and Pa[tel] Nitgoj MSnak. This agree- 
ment is to be observed. 

Here the Signatories. Here the Witnesses, 

Kadas Rani. i Faredun Asa, witness. 

Aui RSni, I Isi Kimdin, witness. 

1 Chiyyan Rini. i Mahr Shrai[sht] Dhayyan. 

I A[dhyaiu] Sayer Khurshed, 
witness. 

j Hiri Chanda, witness. 

I A[dhyaru3 Harajidr Padam, wit- 
ness. 

I Suua Dhayyan, witness. 
i Na (?) Cbayyan Kika, witness. 



Hi 

I A[dhy 5 t‘«] Asdin son of KSka, 
witness. 

1 As 5 Khurshcd, witness, 

! DhayySn Isdin, witness.'* 


Then, we have another deed, recording the sale of a house to 
Ervad Padam MahiySr — evidently the son of the Mihir Padam of 
the document of 1600 Samvat — ^by Bsi Pomi, wife of C&rdi 
Asdin and ShSpur Asdin, her son, in consideration of thirteen Tankas 
Pratabahrl which had been borrowed sonac time before from the 
purchaser. The designation or surname of Gnrdt which is clearly writ- 
ten here, arrests our attention. It is found in another document in this 
series — the partition deed of 1612 V. S. (1556 A. C.) — and occurs also 
in connection with two families, the names of whose members 
are found in an old ‘ Ndm^ahan', and 1 believe it still survives among 
us. It is unfortunately impossible to say anything with confidence, 
in regard to the meaning or etymology of the word, but it may be said 
with truth that we have here one of the earliest examples of the 
occurrence of a Surname in Farsi documents of any antiquity. In> 
deed, it may be said that surnames were rare among the Parsees even 


The names of two out of the three signatories of this paper, viz. of Kadua Rana, and 
of six of the witnesses, viz. Asa KSmdin, Mohr Sheth . Dhayyan, ShSyer 
Khurshed, Hamia Fadam, A^inKakS and Dhayyaa Xsdin occur in the 
Revayet of Kaus Kamdtn of 922 A. V. 1553 A.C. (My Revayet MS. folio 213 a). 

HamiSr Fadam was the grandfather of the author of the QissaA-i-Smtj/pt, and is 
mentioned by that writer as one of the leading Dasturs of Nav^ri in his day, 
(Anti, p. 116), He was one of the Sanjana signatories of the document of V.S, 
1599 (1543 A.C.), and witnessed another also in 1626 V. S. (1570 A. C.) 
which is reproduced in M.ody, The Parsees at the Court of Akbar. 154—5. 
Dhayyan Asdin, was a Rchdin and grandson of Changashfih, who was one of 
the signatories of the deed by which the laymen of Navaarl bound themselves to 
give the PipaliaWady in Inara to Dastnr Mehcrji I^na, in V.S. 1629 (i 573 
A.C). Mody. Op. Cii, 156— 157. 
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in the eighteenth century, and their use appears to have become 
general among us only in the nineteenth. 


=1^3 1 V mi ctt^ Ml 
Ml MW Ml S^=H Vlfel'H^MW 

^idMW Ml. 'Hl6W[s] ll[ct] Ha. 


Ml Ham HR^iMlCl MlW HlHl MWfldMl cl*ll 

%lHcl MW{ld 5l <HlW Sii ^isi% SliHcl 6=tctl(M^i(i^ siclPt 
«'Ct £J^i^ ‘^lil Vl[cl] "tlifel 13 Mi'S cl=l ^ijil, .li^ *1 ?1 (m I'll 

3l ^is-il MH<lMcldi ^Hl alci oj^ti qg (jiioi ^attg mi'MIS 

Mini HailH Mini dct^ Mini Siajoi %i>lct ^ail(£ mi(h§ 

Ml H<^M« ‘Ml« HlMlSl rtHl %. ^IHI^ Hk^lSl ^Hlij; 

MfM@ ^ 'IWM ilfel i4l4m H41, M^Sl Mcl MW dlSli. 


I miM 
C m ^iMl %• 

MW^ldMl Ml 
\ Ml* ^AlH? Ml^ClH H4. 


1 clH %IIM 
T, alkali Hsm WM 
1 ^IWMI ^IH %IM 
t hIi^mI Hi<4l SUM 
1 tujiR MuSlql %iiM 
\ ilMfld WH161SH^ %IM 
1 Ml ^IM” 


7> ^lil Arab. 0 /irffl/i. -office, responsibility, btU perhaps it is ’Ahadi, of which Blochmann 
says’ that in Akbar’s time, the word meant something like our 'Warrant officer’. 
“Most clerks of the Imperial office, the painters of the Court, the foremen in 
Akbar’s workshops etc. belonged to this Corps. Thoy were called Ahadis or 
single men, because they stood under Akbar’s immediate orders.” Ain-i-Ahbaxi. 
Tr, I. ao note. BadSoni speaks of a Haji abammad AhacU, Lowe. IL 303, 
and Ahadis seem to have been often employed on services of importance. Ib, 

369* 

sii^^.The word is written here, as in the Partition-deed of V.S. idia, so clearly 
that there can he DO doubt of its being a satnume. In the partition deed dated 
V.S. i6ia, it occurs as the surname of a man, whose house had been bought 
hy Rank Jaisang. Tlie Gdrdis were Vohras, small traders by profession, and 
were Behdins or laymen. 

4«iW«, Arab. Qil wa QdL Dispute, 

QiL a word, a speech, a saying (especially in answer), Qsl being used in the 
beginning of a discourse or by way of question. Ri^aidson Fetsian-Aiabic. 
■RnglSh PictionaiY. 

Sans Thus, so, in this qumner or way. 
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In the [Vihram] Samvat year 1631, on Roz Khiirshed, Mah 
Tir, here in Nsgmandal (*>., Navsftri), when the Padshah Shri Jala- 
luddin Akbar Shah was conducting the Government triumphantly, 
when the executive authority (^Avtnl') was in charge of Khgn Shri 
Qalich MahSmand Khan, when Khan Shri Darwesh Mshamand 
Khan held office (?) and with the cognisance (or consent) of a body 
of five persons (or scribes) of [good] family. 

To Ervad Padam Mahiar,''® from Bai Pomi, wife of Gtlrdi Asdin and 
Vu[ra] Shapur Isdin, both being of one mind and opinion, have given 
this in their own handwriting. To wit, we had borrowed 13, Thirteen, 
Tankas Pratabahra of the old [Stamp] — each Tanka of [the value of] 
60 Dokdas. These Tankas were due by an old deed. We have now 
in lieu of that amount, sold our shares of our house with the bound- 
aries thereof on the East, the West, the North and all the four side.s. 
We, Bai Pomi and Vu[ra] Shapur have sold it for ever {lit. for as long 
as the moon endures) unto you, Ervad Padlm Mahiyar. There is no 
question or dispiite about this matter. [We are] for the observation 
of the conditions in this writing. 

Bai Pomi wife of Vu[ra, 1 CbSndna Padam, witness, 

Asdin. I Toyyiya Horn, witness. 

78 This was probably Padam MahySr Jaisang Dhayyta, son of the MahySr faisang of the 

agreement of V, S. 1590. See his pedigree in the Bhagarsath VanshSvIi, 30. 

79 Behditt Toyyia Horn Nasl-iSiriada'n and his brother Bthdi» Rana Horn Nasli-i. 

HirbaBhii are among the persons addressed in Kaus Kanrdin’s Revayet of 922 A.V. 
(m53 A,C.) which alsomentrons a Behdin Bahmatr Khutshed, Niehad-i-Hirbadan. 
My Revayet MS. foho 212 b. These epithets are very currous and prove that 
in the l6tb Century, the daughters ol priestsoften married into Behdin families. One 
of the entries in the old Natm^han already mentioned, is “tl. aibu, 

«U, ait>ll eilWr. e, Asi Behdin ChSng 5 [Asa], daughter of the SanjanS 
[£rmily], and wife of Clranga.” Bhagarstji Vamkv^i,22i. 

Toyyia Horn has put his signature to an agreement for the proper performance of 
ceremonies which was made by the Anjarnan of NavsSri in V.S. 1622 (1566 A.C.). 
Mody, Op. Hi. 151-153. 



Ga[i'cH] Shapuv Asdin. 


1 Chayyan Mankg,, witness, 

) 

t 

1 Shahiar ChayySn, witjfiess, 

I KS>mdin WSccha PfihUin, 
witness. 

I A[dliy5fu] BahrSm Ho- 

shang, witness, 


This is followed by another Saledeed, but a Saledeed of an 
uncommon character, for it does not purport to sell either goods 
or lands or houses, but incorporeal rights, as political economists call 
them. But ‘'the incorporeal rights” hereby vended are not those 
with which we are now familiar-Copy-rights and Patent rights 
or Good-wills,-but the right of celebrating Vthviis and Glm- 
ghamQfi, i. e., marriages with virgins as well as those which take place 
between widows and widowers. It appears that some priests of 
the family of Masani had been obliged to borrow forty— five 
ChKapris or Changiz Khan Malmmdis from Dastur Mahrnush 
Kaikobad for the liquidation of some debt which was owing to the 
State, probably for Revenue assessment. Unable to pay off the 
amount in cash, they were obliged to transfer to their creditor 
all those fees which would accrue to them from the celebration 
of thirty Marriages of all .sorts, at the rate of one Muhr or Mahmudi 
aud a half per marriage. The whole transaction is a curious illustra- 
tion of manners, and the document is further interesting as con- 
taining the autograph signature of Bahrim Faridan, the founder 
of the power of the Polil Desais in Navsari, who has attested it with 
a declaration confirming the .sale in express terms. 

%i‘. V mi H\ riiarn'iCd 

%1161 an’Mei'lail d'lR ^ (4$lrl dqc-ft 

XcfHdl, 



SHI =Hl i.l(l ctl ilSl Cll 

•nil cll 'Mil ati^l Y ^^Cll 

PhVi^P tkcllFl «'Cl tel^ 3(law«ll4 YH 5H"S MyclU-ft^ Cl=llM <HHl'(l 
%l*'W M'sSvs ^ ^lukl 91^l<l SlMi ct<l%l ^ailctl aniMl 

M %l‘ 'IHSY \[ ^«>la^S mi ^1^=11 ^3 ^ail i&cll 

cl>ll ^(^Hl ctl ^^V^lHl m a n't ^iwa? yi(*l (HlW25*il ^(i-Hl MY 
^Ctl y^i 5h"§ 3HiWk 'HlSa ^t&l \W MR MU M' 

MMMV9 *(\ M^l \m. Cli <wl‘MMi Cll ^^l^^ 'MSl'Hk MUl ■«ll»M 

(^Ml V Ml a»l4l<ntg SlSMctl niW PllfeMMR (iCiMltPl HMlcll aHRl Si 

H^-Hl 'IMl 4 ^ Mll^ •MlSl Cli CM 3 [l "SlW m( 6 iR ^ •Mlto^i’Ml =>[lMl 

Mai(?) MlsQ ^ SHRMtt ’iMl 4^ 'MlSi cl <HlM MUn 

eflSl a "Miwl cli cHPi RiPiM^liMi^l s^hc-i 4 R. 

5 >l 'M ^Pl CMMl^. 2i 


1 
M 

\ 

M 

M mI^MSP MIR 

1 Gm(ImIm ^ Mim 

1 =Hl (iSMl?. =«HMIMICM Mll'H 
M a>ll *MfeMM MR 

\ ^ll 5 Ml H'WSMi Mil’ll. 
M Wil ^41 MMclM MR.*® 


SMkclM Mcj. 

aUl M^Mi'l 4141 MMii^ Md 
»« SSI 'MSl'M MMii^l Met 
Ml M'rtf (MRiM'li'ft HMMct Met 
MU tlMMcl M<1 


\ aHM MR 

M 61. (M(t4MiM MR 

ClMlMl ’^'ll 'ijial cli t-in 
klM "SlU m 4\ 6fl[aJl] 

M aniM^M MR 


80 ttSf-R— (Pers.) The Kevenue Officer, Collector or Chief Financial Officer of 
a Province. 

in. Pers. Mu&r, a stamp, seal, coin. In the Navsari Pmithak, was used in the 
sense, not of a Gold Mtihr bnt of a Coin worth about six annas. 

“ Siw MiadMl 'li«>ii«{l 'iwt JittM win !wu«t ^^nwiaiSliTi awii'-(l 5 l^i^iwflni 

Ml^a CKtaill dW ill? (It Si tHlS aHlMl "ll’^'ll ^^9* 

Mia’iM “(l«i wiatiiSiin wi|s >ii^i tJwtt^ % anmi wiiM<ti MlS." 

R, J, Dastnr, Bhagco's'i^h VmisK^vli, 216. 

The Miifir is, in fact, and as is clearly unplied in this document itself, identical with llic 

Mabmudi or Changizi ( or Chhapii ), which was woith about 12 pence, according to 
Mandelslo. 

Taking the Rnpee as equal lo two shillings three pence, the Muhr would he of a 
inpee n ja/27 x i6/is6 ids7 annas. 
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In the [Vikram] Sam vat year 1667, on Roz ( day ) R 5 ra, Msh 
(month) Sahrevar, here In Nagmandal (Navsari), when the Padi\8hlh 
Shri Aslim Saha was reigning triumphantly and the Goverraraent 
{ was in charge of the Nawlb Shri Ahul I-Iiisain andV the 

•Hawlla [dar?] was Kliwajah Shri Nizam and the Shiqdar \ih:<is 
,Shri Mirak Mahamad Sharif, and in the presence of a 'body of five 
persons (of scribes) of [good] family, do Ervad Mihtrnos Kaikbad 
from A[dhyaru] Kuka Bahman and Nariman Kaka MasSni*® and Ba[i] 
Han.si wife of Mobed and Bap] Chayyin, wife of Mihirvan. These 
four persons have given this in their own handwriting. To wit, we 
got you to pay 45, forty five, CJiangiskhani Chhapris to the Divan to 
make up the deficiency in our Revenue assessment ot [Vikram] 
Sam vat 1667. In lieu thereof, we have sold to you the fees of 
thirty marriages. By the former document of Roz (day) Hormazd, 
Mali (month) Sahrevar, [Vikram] Sam vat 1664, we had sold to you 
33 marriages, out of which the fees of only nine marriages and 
Ghaghamas have been received by {ot- accrued to) you, You (Jif, 
our brother), had 14 [other] marriages also. So in all 58, fifty 
eight remain due to you, reckoning from [today], Roz (day) Ram, 
Mall (month) Sahrevar, [Vikram] Samvat 1667. He [Mihirnos] 


5 1 I cannot identity this man with anything like ceilainty. 1 1 c would appear to liave been 

Mutasaddi or Civil Governor of Sural at the time. A Kliwajah Abul Hasan is fve- 
qiienlly mentioned in the Tuzui-i-fehangirk He had been the Divan of Akbar's 
son, DSnlyiil and had long served with that Prince in the Deccan. He was again sent 
to the Deccan in the seventh year of the reign of Jehangir (loal A. H. l6li A.C.). 
He was in high favour with the Enipernrand was afterwards appointed Bakhih! of 
the Empire. Rogers and Tieveridge. Trans. I. 202, 27 i, 251. Elliot and Duwson, 

VI. 333, 334, 37 ?i. 383, 386- The Padshah Shri Aslim Saha was tlie Emperoi 
Jehangir, whose original name was Salim. 

52 Masani" This is the second iimtance of a Surname occurring in these papers. Belsare 

says is a person who sells articles necessary for funeral ceremonies. 

Dictionaiy, s. v. occurs also in an epigraphic record of V. S. 1308 (1256 

A. C.) and has been explained by llultzseh as ‘ Headgroom.' 

It is funnd as a name in Katty%Sr Inscriptions also. Bhimiagur Pr^fikin SheSha 
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shall celebrate and receive the fees of, altogether, $8 marriages 
{Vehva), JamndstJ) and Ghagharms. We have hereby sold the 
four shares of ourselves jointly and unanimously to Mihirnos 
Eaikbid. No one should interfere until he has celebrated and 
received the fees of them all. If hereafter, by another docu- 
ment, the fees of other marriages are sold in like manner to 
anyone else, the latter shall take them only after Mihirnos has 
received all those due to him {lit, his own). Until thec^ 

Here the Witnesses. 

X Written by me, BahrSn 
Faredun, witness. 

No one shall take the fees - 
until your claims are 
satisfied {lit. finished), 

1 NusarwSn i[sdin, witness. 

I Mihrji Aspandiar, witness, 

I BihirSm Jaisa witness. 

I A[dhy5ru] KaikobSd As- 
pal, witness®^. 

I A[dhyaru] Bahman HorajI, 
witness. 

I A[dhy5ru] RSmji Dhayyati, 
witness. 

I A[dhyaru] Kuks Rastam^, 
witness. 


83 Naiunan, Kaka and Meheiji or Meherran were brothers. See the BhggarsUh 

VansKavH, 63. 

84 ThisKaikobad Aspil was the ancestor of the Pavri&mily. Bhe^rs'Sth Vandii^tL 

176. 


Mihirnos shall not be interfered with. 
Here the Signatures. 

I A[dhyaru] NarimSn 
Kflkil MasSni. 

1 A[dhy5fu] Kuk5 

Bahman MasSni*3, 


j Ba[i] Chayyin wife 
of Mehervan, 


1 Ba[i] Hansi wife of 
Movad. 



SOME PARSI-SANSCRIT COLOPHONS. 


' The materials for reconstructing the Mediaeval history of our 
people are so distressingly meagre and inadequate that any hint, 
hwever insignificant or obscure, from any contemporary or really 
authentic source, is only too welcome. I have consequently thought 
it worth while to devote two papers to a somewhat minute examina- 
tion o£the Pahlavi and Sanscrit Colophons of the Fourteenth-century 
scribe 'Mihirapin Kaikhusru, with the object of extracting from them 
the historical information that they may contain.^ I beg to be 
permitted to-day to invite the attention of scholars interested on the 
subject to some other Sanscrit Colophons in old Farsi Codices, of 
which the historical significance has not been perceived, or which 
have been but imperfectly understood. 

The practice of attaching short paragraphs, written in such 
Sanscrit as they could command, to Indian Manuscripts of Zoroas- 
trian writings appears to have been adopted by Farsi scribes in 
imitation of the example of Neryosangh. That learned Iranist seems 
to have composed, for his Sanscrit versions of Avesta and Fahlavi 
texts, a Foreword or Introduction which is to be found, with certain 
obviously necessary or immaterial alterations, in the Per&ma YasU 
and the Ijisni^ as well as the Mainyoi-KJiard and the Skand guin&nu 
gujar. Of this Foreword, the beginning consists of an invocation or 


I M7 acknowledgments are doe to Miss Menant, who has done me tiie honoar tc 
translate the first of these papers into French, with the object of “making th< 
lahoors of Farsi'savants known” to thcii collaborators in Bntope. See the/oMrsa 
Asiatique for September'Octohec 1915. 
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praise of Ahflramazda, and the end of a benedictory formula, of 
which neither contains anything to our purpose, The central portion 
is worded thus. 

3T^^5n^r^r%rrT i jjgcnrRr ^*r%?rerf * 

G 

“ This Pahlavi heavenly wisdom, called the Mainy6-i-Khard, Is 
translated by me, Neryosang son of Dhaval, from the Pahlavi language 
into the Sanscrit language, and written from the difficult Pars! letters 
with the Avesta letters, for the joyful understanding of the good 
listeners to instruction, the true-minded.” ® 

We have good reasons for believing that Neryosangh’s versions 
were carefully preserved and transcribed by the priests who came 
after him,* and it is not unworthy of note that almost all the words 
and phrases in this part of Neryosangh’s Preface are reproduced in 
the Sanscrit Introduction prefixed to La, an old BIS of the Saddar-i- 
Nat/tr, which is now in the collection at the India Office, and which 
was presented to the Old East India Company’s Library by Mr. J. 
Romer " who had brought it from India, most probably from Surat,’’® 


2 Collected Sansciic Wntings of the Farsis, Part III. p. i. 

3 West. S, B. E. XXIV. p. sx. 

4 This is proved by tlie existence of J 3, S 1, (Sansciit Yasna) J 9 (Sanscrit Ehordeh- 

Avesta, H 2 (otherwise called II 18 ), L U (Fazand-Sanscrit Mainyo-i-Kliard) and 
other old Codices, Geldner, Avesta, Piolegomena. iv, xiii, sexxii, and Vlfest, 
S. B. E, XXIV. p.xxi. 

5 West, S. B, E. XXIV, p, sxxui. John Rome* was the aulho* of a cutioas paper 

entitled, “ Zend, is it an original language ?” which first appealed in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and was reprinted in 185$. 
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TMs is obvious from the following rendering of the Introduction, for 
which we are indebted to West. 

“ This book named the Saddar, is brought together by me the 

priest Rama, son of Kanhaksha, and translated from the Parsi 
language into the Gujar language, and written from the difficult Parsi 
letters with the Avesta letters by his son, the priest Padama,’' ® 

It will be seen that the scribe has here done nothing but alter 
the names and replaced, as was necessary, the word “ Sanscrit ” by 
the word, “ Gujar ( Gujarati ). 

This Fadam RSm and his father Ram Kanhaksha (or Kshnan)* 
beionged to the family of the Dasturs of Broach, though it is not 
easy to say how they were connected with the famous scribe Pesho- 
tan Rim KSmdin who wrote MS in 1397 A. C.* The Revayet 
brought by Hirbadzadah Ksmdin ShSpur from Persia in A. Y. 92S 
(1559 A, C.) was addressed to this Dastur Padam RSm or RSrayar, 


6 ’Wut. Op. cit. p. juczix. 

7 KShna, IShnS, KShnSn are only Dc&hi forms of Ihe Sanscrit Krishna which often 

occnt m Gojaiati poetry. Kanhaksha is probably to be traced to llie same soutcb. 

S It is demonstrable from the Colophon of Bi, the Avesta-Pahlavi Vendidlld in 
the Bombay University Library, that its Scribe, Aideshii Mobad Vitm 
was a lineal descendant of Ardcsbir Ram Kamdin Shabri}W Keryosangh— the 
brother of Peshyotan ( BSiSb, Pahlnvi Vendidad. Introd, xliii, ] But it does 
not appear from the note in the handwriting of Dastur KSns Rustam JalSl.- 
the ftithei of MnllSfiraz—that his ancestor Fadam RSmySr was connected 
by descent with Feshyotan. Indeed, Peshyotan’s name does not occur at all 
in Fadam’s pedigree which is given there as Padam, RSmySr, EShnSn 
Adatbad, Nebar, Sudeh [Ram^r], HormazdySr, RSmygr. Parsi Prakash i. Gc 
note. Bhantchvi&. Vasiur Khandfami VamKiivli, First ed. 1878 p. 8. Several 
other names have been inserted in the second edition of the latter work, bn 
their interpolation in this part of the genealogical tree is not warranted 
any old DisapnHi, and receives so support from any other authority. 
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as he is there called.® It is, besides, distinctly stated in that missive 
that a copy of the Saddar-i-Saddar had been transmitted, together 
with other manuscripts, (an illustrated Vit&f-n^mah, a Saddard-Bun- 
dehesh, precise instructions about the manner of consecrating a new 
Atash-Beheram etc.) by the hands of the messenger for the benefit 
of all those Dasturs and Hirbads who desired to read them, on 
condition of the books being duly returned to Dastur Padam Ramyar 
for safe keeping.^ It would appear from another letter which is pre- 
served in Darab Hormazdyar’s Collection, that after the death of this 
Padam Ram, there was a considerable difference of opinion in the 
Broach Anjuman as to the choice of his successor, and the Iranian 
priests were appealed to for their opinion. This they wisely declined to 
give, on the ground of distance, and their ignorance of local facts and 
conditions. At the same time, they advised the appellants to settle 
the matter amicably among themselves, and to choose some one worth- 
ier than the rest. In case they were unable to do so, they were told 
to refer the matter to the Dasturs of Navsari and abide by their_ 
Toecision.^^ It is unfortunate that this interesting epistle which demon- 
strates the preeminence attained by the NavsSri pantliak in the days of 
Meherji RSnli, is not dated, but there can be little doubt that the 
death of Padam RamySr took place about 1580 A. C. 

But this old Manuscript contains not only an Introduction or Fre- 
fece in Sanscrit at the beginning, but also a Colophon or Postscript at/ 
the end, in the same language. "IntheSamvatyear 1631, the ninth day 


9 Ptird Prakash. I. S ; West, Pahlavi Literature in Gnmdriss det Iranischen Philolo- 
gie. II. 126, 

10 M. R. UnwallS’s lithographed text of DarSb Hormazdyar’s RcTOyet. II. 459 — ^46*^ 

11 M. R. Unwalla, Op. W. II. 461—2. The words in the original are veiy 

emphatic. " And whomsoever, they [ the Navsari Dasturs] appointed, they [the 
Broach residents] were to obey, and were not to dispute their decision, for the LoidT 
had exalted them [the Navsari Dasturs]. \Keh nesd-i- Yasdaii sax/aras^ 

One of the four signatories of this Iranian missive was Dastur MihralSn 
NaushirvSn, probably the same who wrote in 936 A 20 V. {1587 A C.) the two 
folios of the ‘Bnndcnesh’ which survive in, K^, and finish^ two years later in 
938 A 20 Y (1589 A. C), the Pahlavi Dintt-i-Mahihg-i-Khirad which is found in 
the same volume. West. S R E. V. p. xl ; Geldner, Proleg. p. iii. 
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in the light half of the month Jyaishtha, on Wednesday, the Uttara, 
[ Ashadha ? ] lunar mansion ; in the Parsi Samvat year 944, the 
27tli day AsmSn, the sixth month Shahrivar, [iSth May 1575], the 
Uzayeirina period (the afternoon), the book Saddar is completely 
written by an inhabitant of Bhrigu-Kaccha, Brought together by the 
priest Rama son of Kanhaksha, and written in the handwriting of the 
priest Padama his son, the book Saddar is completed."^® This may be 
taken to mean that Padama Ram was alive in 944 A. Y. (1575 A, C.% 
and that he was the copyist of the Gujarati version which his father 
Rama had made from the Manuscript of the Prose Saddar received 
from Iran in 1559 A. C. 

So far we are on fairly firm ground. What follows is not entirely 
free from doubt snd difficulty. We read : 

“ Written by another, for the purpose of reading and for the 
purpose of reciting, by HirSka of the good religion, son of '**“''* of 
the good religion, and also bj Adaraka of the good religion, son of 
J5y3 of the good religion. May it become auspicious and beneficial.’”^ 

The name of Hiraka's father West was not able to make out, and 
he says that it has to be " extracted, with one or two epithets from 
the corrupt Sanscrit compound gnMivyavyajihilnar^^ I venture to. 
suggest that the meaning of this barbarous collocation is, " the trader 
(Vyava, i.e. Sans. Vyavahari or Guj. Vohrd) JihilvS, of the caste {gn&tt) 
of the good religion ( BeMin, i.e. layman, as opposed to Hirbad or 
priest. ) ” 

It is not necessary now to repeat what I have said on a former 
occasion about this word ‘ Vyava, ’ or its connection with VyavahQyi^ 
It will suffice to note here the occurrence of the word in another 
Farsi colophon, and the fact that the meaning assigned to it suits both 
passages perfectly well. At the same time, it may not be altogether 

J2 West. S, B. E XXIV. p. xl. 

13 Ibid. p. xl. note. 

J4 p, 195. 
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superfluous to say that Jiliilva or Jihills is an old personal name which 
is now obsolete as such, though it still survives, lilre several other dis- 
iised personal names, as a family name or surname. J hills occurs 
several times as the name of an individual in the first volume of the 
Pdrsi Prakdsh and it is probably nothing more than a 
familiar form of ftva or Jivan}^ its feminine counterpart being Jilub^, 
which bears the same relation to Jivibai, Jivandgi or Jivmai> The 
hanie of idaraka’s father JSyS is also, very rarely or not at all, heard 
In the present day, but a Jamshed Jaiya is recorded to have built, in 
■fulfilment of a vow, a Daremeher at Surat out of his small savings. V 
2 'daraka and HirSka require scarcely any comment except that they 
are adar and Hira with a terminal letter added as in Kaiiakd, 
'Damnaka etc. 

So far as to the names. Regarding the significance of this 
part of the postscript, it seems to me that La is not the Manuscript 
written by Padam Ram in 1575, but the direct transcript of it made 
several ( it is impossible to say, how many ) years later by Vohrg HirS 
Jihilua in collaboration with another man named Adarjay^i or 
perhaps, a second transcript made by Adar from Hira’s copy.“ 

Coming now to the Sanscrit Colophon of Mihirapan Kaikhusru, 
it is worthy of notice that, like the Foreword composed by NeryoSangh, 

15 SohiSMi JillSji IS mentioned in Parti Prakiltk I. 360 and Kbarshedji JillSji, iiUl 4 , 
79 . 874 - 

Sobra^i Raltanji JillS ib. 537 ; Dadabbai Ruslamji Jiili, 131, 14S, 516 % BSh' 
tSmji Cadabhai JillS, 779 ^tanji DSdabhai JillS, 360. 

Id So Maneherji becomes MatlS, FSblanji Pahla, Feslanji Feslil, Knvarb Knmll, 
Bahramji Babla, Nawoji NaylS, Nasarwanji NaslS, Meherwanji MehllS, 'Baijaijl 

Badla etc, 

17 Parti Prakdsh. I. 309. 

18 In other words, it is impossible to extract any consistent statement out oi these 
^stscripts, except on the supposition that the first two colophons are no! in 
Padam RSm’s htmdwriting, but have been “ copied in ” by the later scribe. 
■West’s reasons for holding that La is the original Us. written in 1575 appear to 
me more ingenious than convincing, Nevertheless the Ms is old, and was writ- 
ten, in all probability, not much later than 1600 A, G. 
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it occurs in almost identical terms in at least three of his Manus- 
cripts — ^the late Dastur JSmaspji Minocheherji’s Codex, J (or MK) of 
Miscellaneous Fahlvi Texts, the Avesta — Pahlavi Yasna K« and the 
Avesta — Pahlavi Vendidad L^.'* 

The language of this composition, like that of almost all other 
Parsi-Sanscrit colophons, is scarcely correct, and these few lines contain 
several words which are not of Sanscrit origin, and others which are not 
a little obscure. These difficulties I have already discussed in a former 
paper, and I will coniine myself here to a few observations on the 
names borne by the scribe’s patron and that patron’s father. The 
uncertainties of the Pahlavi script make it possible to read either of 
them in many different ways, and some Parsi scholars have, proba- 
bly, from a sentimental reluctance to recognise the Hinduising tenden- 
cies of their ancestors, even in the 14th Century, endeavoured to 
twist and turn the letters into Iranian forms like ‘ jahl ’ and ‘ ChahSr ’ 
and ‘Simgiin ’ and ‘ Sudgiin,’ But the futility of these ingenuities is 
demonstrated by the transliterations, CMhil and Shn^an in the 
Devanggari script, to which we are once more indebted for our 
emancipation from the erratic labyrinth of the Pahlavi, The truth is 
that Chahad, Chahar, Chahal or Chahil*® are Hindu names of 
frequent occurrence in the history of Medimval India. The coins of 
Chahad (or Chahar) Deva, a Raja of Narwar who was a contemporary 
of Shams-ud-din Altmish are familiar to all students of Indian 
Numismatics.*^ Chahada was also the name of a ShrimSH Wania 
who was one of the trusted advisers and generals of Kumarpila, the 
Chalukya King of Gujarat (1143 — 1174 A. C.).** An earlier ruler, 

19 £4 itself does not now contain its Sanscrit postscript, bat it is preserved in Pt 3 , a 
copy- made in A. Y. 1157, byEtvad Naoroz Rustam Bahrain Sanjana. Dftrab 
pastiir Feshotan, Pahlavi Vendidad. Introd. xlvii. Geldner, Avesta, Frol%. 
ix, xii. 

ao The cerebral ‘d’ is often replaced by ‘r’ in spoken Gujarati, and the transmuta- 
tion of ‘r’ into ‘1’ is familiar to all students of philology. 

ei Thomas. Chronicles of the PatbSn Kings of Delhi, 67 — 70, and the authorities quoted 
there. H. Nelson Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian lUuseum. IL 24. 

2a BhagidmlSl Indraji and Jackson., History of Gujarat in Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. I. 
Pt. i. pp 170, 1S7. 
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Mulr|j the founder of the Chalukya or Solanki dynasty, is said to 
have had for his ministers two persons, whose names are said by Forbes, 
to have been Jumbuk and Jahul Now, there ean be little doubt that 
Jumbuk is really a misreading or miswriting of Ckampaka or Champg, 
and it is highly probable that Jekul stands for Chahal, Chahil or 
Chahar.*® 

Similarly, Sangan occurs as the name of a man in an inscription, 
dated Vikram Samvat 1352, in the Jain temple of the Chintsmani 
Farsvanath at Cambay.®®' Sang was also the name of a Hindu 
Chief who ruled at Dholka near Ahmadabad about 1513 V. S. (1456-7 
A. C.)®* Sanga and Sangg, are included, moreover, in the list of 
personal names which arestill current in the Ahmadabad district.*® The 
form ‘ Singhana ' which occurs in the dynastic lists of the Chalukya, 
Kalachuri and Yadava kings of tjie Dekkan, may be a variant of 
‘Sangan,’ though it can, with at least equal probability, be traced to 
‘Sinha.’»® 


I will now proceed to examine a Colophon of the sixteenth 
century, which is as obviously a duplicate of this Sanskrit Postscript 
of Mihirapan’s, as the Introduction penned by Padam Ram is a re- 
production of the Foreword composed by Neryosangh. This colophon 
occurs in a Pazand-Prakrit Manuscript of the Mamyo-i-khari, and is 
quoted in Ervad Tehmuras’s edition of that text,as well in the Third part 
of the ‘ Collected Sanscrit Writings of the Parsis.’ I have placed the^ 
original postscript ofMihirapin and Jal Kamdin’s copy side by side, 
to enable any one to see at a glance the resemblances as well as the 
differences between them. 


23 Foibes RasmSla, Reprint 1878. p. 4a Ilemachandra’!. Dmihslirkya, in Indian 

Antiquary. IV. 72-74, 

24 Bkamagaf PfAchia Shodha Sm^rahet. Eng. TiansI, 229, 231. The name ofSSnga, 

ChSkbad occurs in another inscription entered in the Gujarati portion of the same 
work. Index, p. 41. 

25 Buhler in B. B. R. A. S. Journal. XXXII. 284. Indian Antiquary. IV. 315, 

26 C. E. G. Crawford in Indian Antiquary, IV, 238 and VII. 167. 

27 Fleet, Kanarcse Dynasties, in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol I, Pt, ii. pp. 453, 489, 522. 
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KM 

sna^ sraf liiilr 
Sj^^iRsiT »lWT«^l«r Ti^irqft- 
?RTly fii5Rrrff-t?D[T^ 
iwraraLqrc^ft sirapJ firit?:qR- 
^ q^msT qjrq®^ !i^ 
iTOsft5«ra^ar^ sirq'srtil- 
^ yi^rw icreq «n*qf^ 5 ^^- 
![ni5mii 3 ^!rRq 
i^WTSlT^Kqrf JTTC^^ qiTJT *rj 
slf^g^cnu^ rsg^ qaf^ m ^ 
sqq q^sTRT g^jRT 

?WT q?! w yiq q^«ifpr ii” 


^q?r idx?: 

’^sf ^ ’KMor 1% U qqiT^iqi 

SHRJ aWFRT 
?qn% ar^^arni^ 3RI^ 
9ift|J^?raqp!q^ aft 
SScw JTig^^ f^ia^ra^ 
gffrsqm^ qftq«fNr^ 15% 
irr^ mhn^ ^ sft^nor^ 
q^q n w ^ q i^ q q^^-arb^r af- 
5*T feqin'fta qrPI^ ^ !I^q I 
g ft q rc^ gT ^ i ^ g t sftqA^Tsr^ 
5 aqT§icnCTqT«jH 

sTO^ qra? [Kftr] 

5^t3t^^?) [a^] 

^'ton * * * « ** 


This post-script of Jal KSmdin’s is not without obscurities and 
difficulties of its own, and Ervad Shahriarji has candidly confessed his 
inability to make anything of at least two of its phrases, viz, 


#mw*r^and 



It may not be, therefore, superfluous to point out that there is a 
isference, in tlie first of these expressions, to what writers on Hindu 
ciironological systems call a 'Repeated Titki,' and I beg leave to 


28 Jatnaspji Dastur Minochebeiji, Fablavi Testa, 169. 

29 SfaabriSrit, Collected Sanscrit Writings of the Far&is, Pt. Ill p. 49. The original 

colophon in the Manuscript itself is so “ veiy incorrect ” that the editor felt him- 
self under an obligation to append a tfaoionghly revised version, which lost only 
I have thought it worth while to quote. 
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quote the remarks made by Kielborn on an almost identical locutiot^ 
occurring in the colophon of a Sanskrit Manuscript, of AnubhOtii- 
Svarupa’s Sarasvati-prakriya of which the date is thus expressed : - 

- cl 

Samvat 1^4.^ varshe praihama Vahushakha vadi dvitiya-chaitti^ 
thi-dini Budhe anuvndhlyog^. 

In commenting upon this date, Kielho rn says ; “ VaishSkha waa 
intercalary in Northern V. S. 1747 expired ; for in that year the solar 
VcUshakha lasted from 29 March, J h. 19 to 29 April, 5 L 32 m, 
A. D. 1690, and there were new Moons on 30 March 9 h. 42 #?. and 
28 April 19 k. 33 m. after mean sunrise. By the Tables, the results 
for the ending points of the 3rd, 4th and 5th Tithis of the d ark half 
of the Purnim^nta first Vaishakha would be as follows : 

The 3rd tithi ended on Monday 17 March A. D. 1690, 23 ft, 5 
after mean sunrise ; no tJthi ended on Tuesday, 18 March; the4fh 
tithi ended on Wednesday, 19 March, 0 ft. 34 m. after mean sunrise j 
and on the day, the Nakshatra was Anuradha upto iC ft, 25 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

By the Tables, therefore, uc should have a Pmt}iama-i)nHy& 
(Monday) and a dvitiya—tritiyA (Tuesday), but only one chaturtki 
(Wednesday.) But by the Brahma-SiddhSinta, the <ith Tithi ended 
22 >ft. S4W. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 18 March ; no tithi ended 
on 19 March, and the 5th tithi ended 0 h. 40 m> after mean sunrise, 
of Thursday, 20 March ; and accordingly, by that Siddhant^, Wed- 
nesday 19 March A. D. 1690 is properly called Ihe dvttfyff‘chaturthi?°*' 
Let me now turn to the expression sft 

^I% 3 SiI 5 *rrTft qpt t j ' qq r Ql . it wUI be seen that the " strange word, 

30 Indian Antiquaiy. XIX. 356. Su1»eqiiently Kielhorn leta med ' to &o svj qw t * 

gave a much more exact con&tinetion of the rules which legulate the &Uing of 4 
Repeated tithi in Ind, Ant, XX 413. 

The MS is described in Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, I. aig. 
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Utripanihayati." is used much in the same way by MihirS> 
[> 3 n in connection with the name o£ SultSn Ghiyasuddin [Tughlak] 
In the Cotophons of MK (or J), L4 and K5. The fact of 
the matter is that we have here to deal with a formula bor« 
rowed by our scribes from the official phraseology of the 
Cb&lukya and VaghelS rulers of Gujarat, whose subjects the Parsis 
had been before the establishment of Musalman supremacy in the 
province. This stands out clearly from an examination of the epigra- 
phic records of those dynasties which have been critically edited in 
recent years by Fleet, Buhler, Hultzsch and others in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary’ and elsewhere. 

I have been able to trace this formula in at least nine Chslukya 
and Vaghela inscriptions of the 13th and 14th Centuries of the Vik- 
rama era, of which the earliest is dated 1220 V. S. and the latest 
iJSO V. S. It will suffice to quote only two or three of them here, and 
give references to the rest. For instance, in a copper plate grant of 
^jayapaladeva dated Kirtikka, Shukla il, V. S, 1231, we read, of 
Shriviad Ajayapdlad&va-kaly(in(>r-vijaya-tajy& tatpafiapadm^ajivi- 
niMahSmaty(j,~shn- S omeshvar^ Shri-Shn-Karanaddu swtmsta-mudtH* 
vydpd^dM-p^Ttpanthayati sat-ity~etastnin-h^% pravitrtiamdne etc. 

This Fleet renders thus. 

In the reign of the glorious Ajayapaladeva, “and while his 
ieudatory {lit. he who subsists like a bee on the water-lilies that are 
nis fe&i^pdjdapadm-dpajivin), the MahsmStya, the illustrious Sbm^sh* 
vara is superintending all the functions connected with the royal seal 
in the records {shri katana) and other departments.” 3* 

Again, in the famous Veraval in.scription of the temple of 
HarsatwJVIata of V, S. 1320, we find. 


31 Wcsteigaard, Zend Avestn, Preface, p, it note. 

32 Fleet, Indian Antiqnaiy. XVIII. 83 - 4 , 
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i^awras^ 

aftl« [ Nlif< srac^»n^ etc. 

This has been translated, much in the same way, by another 
equally competent scholar, Hultzsch. 

“ In the victorious reign of the illustrious Arjunadeva, the king 
of great kings, * * * while the prime-minister Rsnaka Shri Maldeva- 
who lives devoted to his (ArjunadSva’s) lotus-feet was conducting all 
the business of the seal, such as the drawing up of documents, at this- 
period.”** 

In the Abu inscription of Bhimad^va II of S. X265, the sam^ 
phrase occurs in a slightly different form, 

JJfigsrW^— 

which Cartellieri renders thus : 

“ During the prosperous and victorious reign of the illustrious 

Bhimadfiva, * * * the King of great Kings, while MahamThabhu(?), 


33 Ind. Ant XI. 242— 244- It will be remembered that the expression aWf ! 

occurs in Mihita{»n’s Colophon to the ' Fahlavi Texts,’ and that I have construed it 
as " standing on the shore of the Sea.” In this VeiSval inscription, there is a similar 
phrase, which Hultxsch has rendered, “on the shore of the 

Hormuz coast,” by which, he adds, “ the coast of the island itself or the neigh- 
bouring Persian Coast may be understood.” /did, 244, note. 

In another note on the same page, Ilultzscb says that PanjnmthayfUi is here used 
as an inimtsHm, os which it occurs too in an Abu inscription of Bhimad&va II, 
dated 1265, 
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he Keeper of the Great Seal and all the other Pattchaktilas performed 
the work) of writing the superscription 

It will be seen that there is little or no real difference in these 
three renderings of the formula, and it becomes possible, with their 
issistance, to offer the following translation of J5l Kamdin's Colophon, 

f „ 

'• In the Samvat year i6io, month Khordad, Roz Rashna, Ral- 
guna Sudi eleventh, Tuesday, the Second or repeated eleventh, 
|whicii fell on ] Tuesday, on this day, here in the port of Daman 
whsni the dffice (pv executive authority) [Arab. of Amin 

PlArali Antanat, from Amin, trustworthy ] was exercised by 
afidiin charge [Arab, HavS,le‘\ of Malik Asad, and here in the 
port of Daman in the province of GujarSt, during the victorious reign 
of the Sultan Mahmud Shah, when all the business of the seals was 
performed by-him [Malik Asad ? ] in the port of Daman, this [book] 
was caused to be written (?) and the writing-paper given \i.e. 
bought at the expense of ] byErvadJal, the son ofErvad Kamdin. 
Shri Ervad J al, the son of Kamdin of the Parsi caste had Jthis Pahlavi 
0anda] book of Mainyo-Kharad written plainly in PSzand by himself. 
He who preserves and reads it [ will reflect merit on the emancipated 
souls of]®® the ancestors of Ervad Jal Kamdin who had it written 
(wrote it ?). 


34 . Indian Anliquaiy, XI. 221—223. CailelUeii bays in a note dial ParipanthayiUi, 
in tlie same meaning f ‘ peifoiined ’ ), but iibcd as a tratisitkie, occurs in tlw 

- - Inscuplion of Sarangdfiva in the temple of Vnstupala at Abu of Samvat 1350, in 

the NSdula plate of KuriiaipSIa of Samvat 1213, and in the inscription of VisaldSva 

- - of Samvat rjiTr iM. 2237— — 

Btthler whohas edited Uie inscription of VisaldCva in Ind. Ant, VI. 210 ff, says 
ParipattthnyaH, loc. sing, pres.patt is used in all the Western inscriptioiis of the 
12th and 13th Centuries in the sense of 'holding'” There are at least six other 
inscriptions in which this ‘formula’, as I have called it, ocenrs. They are (l) 
KunaacpalsidSva V. S. T22o. Ind, Ant. XVIII. 31)3 : (2) Aiaypaladeva V. S. 1229. 
Ind. Ant. XViri. 347 ; J. B. A. S XXXl. 125, (3) Bhimadava U. V. S. 1264. 
Ind. -Ant. XL 338; {4) BhimadiSva II. V. S. t266. Ind. Ant. XVIII. 113! 
(S) Visaldava V%h«K, V. S. 1317. Ind. Ant, VI. zio and (6) SSrangdeva V. S. 

' rjSw- 

35 The Sanscrit words for 'the phrase in brackets are not in JSI KSm din’s text, and 
Ervad Shahriarji was unable to restoie them, as he was not aware of the soniee 
from which that scribe had borrowed the colophon, and copied it with but on 
imperfect comprehension of its meaning. 
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This postscript is dated Fjlguna Sudi n,l6io V. S. (12th Febru- 
ary, 1554 A. 0 .), and confirms what we know from other sources about 
the writer. It appears from an agreement dated V. S. 1608 that he 
was sent on behalf of the Sanjan a priests ofNavsari to minister to 
the spiritual wants of the Zoroastrians of the townships of Daman and 
Sanjan (which were then included in the S^r^llwlpanthak ) , on certain 
conditions specified in that document® His name occurs also in 
the superscription of a letter addressed by the Priests of Yazd to 
Dastur Meherji Rana and other Indian Zoroastrians, which is known, 
as the Revayet-i-Kaus Kamdin, and of which the accredite d date is’ 
Roz Bahman, Mah Bahman 922 A. Y. (1553 A. C.)" 

I will now proceed tb say something about two other Postcripts 
which are remarkable for their brevity and simplicity, The first of 
them occurs in H18, n very old Pazand-Sanscrit MS of the ArdSvirSfi 
nameh which was secured by Haug during his tour in Gujarat, and 
which is now in the Royal Library at Munich. The words are, 

Sailvai 1^66 Vanfte Chaitmshudi ij hhaume mvtnct Arddar 
viraya-nama pustakani — ervada — Ramena ervada — Kamdlna — suUm 
sundarena samadhtmena Ukhitam. 

" In the Samvat year 1466, on the 13th of the light half of Ohaitra, 
early on Tuesday f?) the book of the Ardaviraf-nSmah was written 
with suitable devotion by the herbad Ram, the son ofherbad Kamdin". 

"This date corresponds, ’’says Haug, “to the 18U1 of March 
A. D, 1410, and the writer may possibly have been the Ram Kamdin 
who was the father of Peshyotan, the writer of H6, although his 
writing is dated 12^ years later than that of his son.”®* 

36 The original tevt and English translation of the Agreement will be found in my paper- 

on " Some Ancient Farsi Doemnente." 

37 My RevSyet MS^ written by Mahmush Kaikobad, folio 212 A West inGtandriss» 

II. 126. 

38 Hoshangji and Haug, Book of Ar^virSf, Introductory Essays, p. x. Hang’s 

rendering of ‘JVaBim’ by ‘ early’ is admittedly doubtful, and is not supported by 
any Sanscrit dictionary. It seems to me that Ram Kamdin wrote, or nt least' 
m^nt to write JV^tnam, and that what he intended to say was that he had tran- 
scribed the ‘ Arddi-viraya-nama ’ aww , »,«, niade a fresh copy of it from some 
ancient origiual. 
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There is nothing inherently impossible in tliis conjecture, and the 
posteriority of date can scarcely be called an insuperable objection. 
Supposing Peshyotan Ram to have reached the age of 25 when he 
transcribed H (or Me) in 1397 A. C., he would have been bom in 
1372 A. C. Now it is not at all uncommon in this country for a 
■ person to become a father at twenty or even earlier, and R5m Karadin’s 
own birth may have taken place in 1 552. He would, in that case, have 
been in 1410 only fifty-eight years old, an age at which it is by no means 
impossible for a well-preserved individual to transcribe a Manuscript 
without the use of spectacles.’* 

But I am afraid that it is not possible to give even this qualified 
assent to Hang's attribution to the same scribe of another " verj 
valuable manuscript ” which belonged to the late Dastur Hoshang 
Jamasp, and which contains the text of several Khordeh Avcsta pieces, 
with their Sanskrit and Gujarati translations, and the Ardavirafnamak 
as well as the Bahman Yasht, with Sanscrit and Gujarati 
versions. "The date A. Y. 784 (A. D. 1415) is appended,” 
says Haug, "to the Ashirvad, and the Ard5vir5fn5mak has 
the following colophon; YSdrisham pustake drishtaH tdArishaH 
Itkhitam maya ; yadi skuddka'm (f,$huddhafivA Mama dosko na dlyata ; 
ervada — Rdna {Ramern ?) m>ada-KmidinasHta likhitanix 

“ As seen in the book, so it was written by me, whether correct 
or incorrect, no blame is attributable to me ; written by herbad Ram (?) 
son of herbad Kamdin.” 

Haug has, in the translation, substituted R&m for Rdnd, and 
oftered the suggestion that the writer was probably the same person' 
“who wrote Hi 8 five years before,” I submit that this identification is 
very far from being tenable. In the first place, the name is clearly 
written RanS in the Ms. and diere is no reason for supposing it to be 

39 West’s Utter of Sth July 1891 in J. J. Mody’s Pait III, aoc. Gelduer 

also quotes with Approval West’s opinion ns to “ the sistietli year of age being 
the extreme limit of the activity of a copyist." Proleg. xxxix. 
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a miswriting of Rd,mena, In the second place, this Ms of 1415 A. C, 
hails from Navsiri, while its predecessor of 1410 A, C. belonged origi- 
nally to, if it was not actually found by Haug in. Broach, during his 
tour in Gujarat in 1863-64.^° 

It follows that if the existence of a Rana Kamdin, among 
the priests of Navsari in the first quarter of the Fifteenth century, caa 
be proved with anything like reasonable certainty, it would go far 
to invalidate the claim put forward by Haug in favour of Ram 
Kamdin of Broach. Now a glance at the Bhagarsath VanshavU 
' of Ervad Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur, is sufficient to show that a Rana 
Kamdin was the great grand-father of Pahlan Anns, (the pedigree 
being Pahlan, Anna, Chsndna, RanS, Kamdin).*^ The name of this 
Pahlan Anna occurs in the Revayet-i-J asS, of which the date is 885 
A. Y. (1516 A. C.)*®, and also in the letter of Aspandiar Sohrab which 
West supposes, on good grounds, to have been penned about 1520 
A. C.*® Moreover, Pahlan Anna was the father of Bahram Pahlan, the 
family priest of Manek Changa, and Bahram’s name occurs in the 
metrical Persian version of the Ardavirafnameh, which was made b7 
Kaus Fariburz in Navsari in IS33 A. C.(902 A. Y.).** We also know 
that Mihirvan Mahyar Padam wrote, for this very Bahram Pahlan in 
A. Y. 890 V, S. IS77 (A. C 1520) the Pazand-Sanscrit Mainyo-i- 
Khard which is now in the India Office Library.*® We may take it, 
then, that Pahlan Anna who was one of the grave and reverend 
seniors of the Navsiri Anjuman in 1516 A. C, and who had a grown- 
up son in 1520 A. C , was about fifty at the former date. In other words, 
he may be presumed to have been born about 1466 A. C. Allowing 

40 Bi the Avesla-Pahlavi Vendidad, which is now in the Bomba/ University Libtai^ 

and which was purchased by Haug foi the Government of Bombay, during thu 
tour, also caxa& jrom Broach. 

41 Op. at. p. I, 

42 My Revayet MS. folio 97 a, 

43 yiiB, folio 134 i. M. R. Unwilla’s litliograph of Darlb Hormazdyai, IL 44li> 

West, Grundriss. II. 125*6. 

44 MS in the Library of the Sir KSvasJi Jehingit Madressa at Naveati folio 3 a and 34 <r 

43 West, S. B, E. XXJV. p. ssii. 
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twenty-five years for a generation, the birth-dates of his father Anna, 
his grandfather ChSndna and his great-grandfather Rana [Kaindin] 
would fall in 1441, 1416, and 1391 A. C. respectively. Rana Kamdin 
would thus have been about twenty-four years old at the date of thi.s 
Ms., viz. 1415 A. C. 

But this is not all. It is further clear fronj another part of this 
valuable collection of pedigrees that Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, the 
owner of the Ms. was a lineal descendant in the sixteenth generation 
of this very Rana Kamdin. Dastur Hoshang was born in 1835 A. T, 
nnd his pedigree is, Hoshang, Jaiulsp, Rustam, Edal, Bahman, 
Jamshed, Jamasp, Asa, (Barzor), Faredun, Sukhla, ChandS, Kadva, 
Hoshang, Shapur, Chindna, Rana, Kamdin.*® 

Indeed, tlie critical sagacity of Geldner enabled him to perceive- 
that this MS. (which he has designated H3) and Dastur Jamaspji 
Minochcherji’s Sanscrit Khordah Avesta J, were “ closely related.*' 
It [H4) " is written,’’ he says, “ in a peculiar character resembling that 
ofj. and closely akin to that Manuscript,” He adds that " several 
^igns recall the style of writing in S, which is equally original."** 
Now, Sj also was a MS. lent to Geldner through Dastur JamSspji by 
its owner, Ervad Mancherji Barzoji of the -Pavri family of 
Navsari*®, and I venture to say that the probabilities are all in 
favour of the supposition that H (or H,) and S were all 

written hy some priest or priests of Navsari, and that they are all 
heirlooms which were transmitted and preserved for generations In 
oiie or other branch of some old BhagarlS family. 

In a second and much later MS. of the PSzand-Sanscrit Arda 
Vltaf also belonging to Dastur Hoshang, is preserved another old 
Postscript of the same century, but which belongs to a different type. 
Haag has thus translated it. 

46 BhagorsSth VcttishSoli, 22>3. 

47 Avesta, Prolcg. ir. 

48 Ibid, xiiL It is perhaps necessary to add, for the knowledge of European, if not 

Farsi, scholars, that Dastur Jamaspji Minocheherii beloneedito the aSme &inily as 
Dastur Ho^ng and was a aescendant of l^nSKSindin also. 1 ' 
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“ Written by the priest Bahir^m, son of the priest Lakshmidhar ; 
the Samvat year 1507, onMonday.the 12th lunar day ofMargashirsha, 
in the course of the Vartyin Yoga, in the Ashvini Nakshatra, [corres- 
ponding to about the i6th November A. D. 1450], in the lands of 
NSgasarakS [the old name of Navsari].” 

This Colophon is a clear imitation of a type, of which numerous 
examples may be found in any good collection of Sanscrit Manu- 
scripts.*® Its distinguishing feature is the mention of the ^oga, the 
Naksfiatra, and sometimes the Karana^ ruling at the time when the 
MS. was finished. These are matters of great importance in the eyes 
of the Indian astrologer, but for the student of the Parsi history, the 
interest of this brief note lies, not in its horary details, but in the 
name of the scribe. Who then was Bahiram, the son of Lakshmi- 
dhar ? I venture to offer the suggestion that he was the great-great- 
grandfather of that " conscientious copyist ” Asadin Kaka, whose 
pedigree is given by himself in the important Yasht Oodex F, as 
Asadin, KJkS, Dhanpal, Lakhmidhar.'® Now it appears from the 
colophon of a Vendidad written in A. Y. 1142 that this Lakhmidhar's ^ 
father and grandfather were respectively named B3,ma (Bahiram) and 
Lakhmidhar.®^ We may then take it that the writer of the Colophon 
which has been “ copied in ’’ and preserved in Dastur Hoshang’s Ms, 
was the great-great-grandfather of Asadin Kgka. 

This brings me to a Colophon of Asadin Kaka himself which is 
preserved in Ak, a manuscript of the Sfiikand-Gum^ik-Vtjdr, and 
which has been transliterated and translated as follows by West. 

'• SdFivat i62g Varshe, Shg^e 14.^1 pravrittamdjae roja-Sahir- 

eoam-maha-Bahmam-adahe shn-Ndg^nandalKamne pddashaha-Shn 

\ 


49 Hoshangii and Haug, Book of Ardaviiaf, Introducloiy Essays, XII. Peterson, 

Fourth Report on a search for Sanscrit Manuscripts, No, 1498. 

50 Geldner, AVesta, Prolegomena, ilL 

51 DatSb Dastur Feshotan, Fahlavi Vendidad, Introd. xlir. The writer was a lineal 

descendant of Aspandiar ICakS, the brother of Asadin. BSmi is a fitmiliar form 
of BnhrSm. 
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Sultriiia-Majapha.rashaJi’-vyajyamye A mahhdva^Shn'' CJitngtijash^ti- 
vyagCtre ai-KGikdsuta-e-Asndina-likhitam SkaTtdngum'mdh Cujtl}a 7 i(lvia- 
pustikauL Shnbham bfiavatn ! /€alyiinam(isiu ! 

“ In the Samvat year 1625, in the current Shaka year 1491, on 
the presenfday (?J, the day ShahrTvar of the month Bahman, in the 
district (?) of Navsari, in the invincible reign of King Sultan Muaa- 
ffarshah, the book named Shikand-gumanik Vij5r is written for the 
use of Amalshah Chingizshah, by the priest Asadin son of the priest 
Kaka< May it become auspicious ! May it be beneficial !” 

To this rendering the following note is appended. 

" Amalshah’.? father, Chingizshah, was probably son of the Msnek- 
shah Changashah who was the chief of the Parsi laymen in Navs5ri in 
1531, when he wa.s seventy years old, a.s stated in the Kiidesa-Nama, 
(Bombay, 1831), and his great-grand-fathcr was, most likely, the 
Changa Shah who is mentioned in the correspondence between the 
Parsis of India and tho.se in Persia in 1478-8 r, which is still preserved 
in the Persian Revayets."'* 

I submit that Chingizshah and Amalshah are both names utterly 
unknown among the Parsis, and that Manekshah never had any son 
bearing the strange Mongol name (Jhingizshah. I may be perhaps 
permitted to say that these queer names were, for long, a matter of 
doubt and perplexity to me, until I found out that the great Pahlavi- 
sant had misread and therefore also misunderstood the latter part of 
the Colophon, which is written, as he justly says, in “corrupt 
Sanscrit." The fact is that the ‘K/i,’ i.s in manuscripts of the 
l6th and 17th Centuries, written so very much like the cerebral ' S', 
that the one is very liable to be mistaken for the other. I venture to 
say, with some confidence, that the true reading of the words after 
vyayya-raye is Aptala KMitOrShri-Chingi^a Khdm-vy&'pdre at. Kdk&mta- 
t^mdina etc. i.e. "when the executive authority (Arab. Avmt) was 

B2 Hoshatie and West’s ed. of the Text, latrod, xxii. See also West, S. B. E, 
XXIV, p, xxxH note. 



exercised (yy&pare, performed, transacted, conducted) by Khan Shri 
Chingiz Khan.’’53 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the parallel 
expression «>««««/ havd^c Malik Bhn Asad vyiifillre etc. which 
occurs in Jal Katndin’s Colophon. 

The Sultan Majapharashilh of this postscript was the puppet-King 
Muzaffar III, who was placed on the throne by the Gujarat "King- 
maker” ‘ Etamad Khan after the murder of Ahmad Shah III in 1561. 
“ The Kingdom of Guzerat,” says Ferishta, “ was now subdiviced into 
separate provinces,’’ and “ the province of Surat, and the districts of 
Nadote and Champanere” were allotted to this Changiz Khan, while 
Broach fell to the share of his nephew, Rustam Khan. Etamad KhSn 
himself took the districts between the Sabarmati and the Mahindri 
(Mahi), while the district of Patan was assigned to Musa Khan and Sher 
Khan Fauladi.'® After ‘Etamad Khan had been foiled in ousting the 
Fauladis from power, “ Changiz Khan proposed to Sher Khan Fauladi 
that they should expel. ' Etamad Khan and divide Gujarat between 
them, the capital and the country south of the Sabarmati fallini; to the 
share ol Changiz Khan, and that to the north to Sher Khfin Kimladi. 
Sher Khan agreed, and Changiz Khan joining him, they marched on 
Alimcdabad.” Etamad Khan sustained a severe defeat at the hands on 
Changiz Kh 5 n in a battle fought on the right bank of the Khari, about 
eight miles south of Ahmadabad and fled with the King to Modasa, 
while Changiz Khan took possession of the Capital and divided the 
kingdom with Sher Khan as had been agreed. “After this success, all 
the chief nobles of Gujarat, including the Habshis, joined Changiz 
Khan, who was now at the zenith of his power, and began to think 
ofsubduingSherKhan Fauladi, whoonhis part was anxious and fearful.” 
But Changiz Khan himself was soon afterwards assassinated by Alf 

53 The word conjeclaridly rendered * district’ is the ' Kanmt ' which has already 
occurred as Kame or Kam&dm in the Chalukya inscriptions, and means 'the 
Record Department, 01 the Secretariat or Chancellerie. 

" Shri Kama, lit 'making Shril then obtains the meaning of ' Secretariat," 
Cartellieri, Ind, Ant. XI, 223 note. 
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Khilii and Jhujliar Khan Habshi at the instij^ation of a discontented 
eunuch name Bijli Khan in A. H. 976 (i5f3S-69 A, fl)'* II, will be 
thus seen that the person referred to in the Colophon is this Changiz 
Khan who was the virtual ruler of all Gujarat south of Ahinedahad, at. 
the time, and that there is no need of supposing that Miinekshah and 
Changashah had a son and grand-son bearing the unthinkable names, 
Amalshah and Chingizshah. 

1 must now advert to another old postscript which is not devoid 
of historical interest, and which is preserved in a Manuscript of the 
‘Aogemdaicha’ which is now in the Munich State Library. It is repro- 
duced in the Introduction to Geiger’s edition of that Fragment, and 
I give it in that scholar’s transliteration. 

Samvatl’iSS varshetMdgashirskamoije, ShHklapusKpe\sic\ trcbyoda- 
ihyum Soniadine, spindUrtmdamdfie, hahirQ,mrS^ye adyeh Shn 

Ankuleshvare, ShnhsultUn MaMmfida vijaynrUjye, ervad^n-erva^ 
Hofitnm-putm-ei'vad^Mowoid — sutma ervad Bahman^ Ugamadahicha- 
janda pajandan^ma-pustdkamprahkodhodyiim SamtidhUmna likhitam}^ 

There is nothing uncommon in the language of this colophon, 
which is so easy as to stand in no need of a formal translation. 'I’he 
interest lies in the name of the scribe Hirbadttn-hirbad H )raii, the son 
of Mobad, the son of Bahman, who says he finished the Manuscript 
at Ankleshwar on Monday the 13th of the light fortnight of Marga- 
shirsha, which corresponded with the Parsi Roj BalirSm Mah 
AspandSrmad in the Viktam year 1555, in the victorious reign of the 
SnltSn Mahmud Shah [Begada] of Gujarat. N ow, we have good reasons 
for believing that Ankleshwar was from very early times a centre of 

54, Histoiy of Gujarat. Bombay Gazeiteer. Vol. I, Fart I, 263-4. The date (97S 

A. H.) is given on the authority of tile Mirai-i-Sikimdmy, FSzal Lutfallah’s trans, 
301. For other references to this Cbangia Khan, see the Tabaj/^-i-Akian in 
Elliott and Oowson, V. 280, 325, 330 ; Lowe, Badaoni, II. 67, 68, 105, tto, 147, 
151, AbulFad, AkabmUmah , in Elliott and Dowson, VI. 125; Briggs^ Op, Citt 
ie6-— 164. 

55. Geiger, C^. Cii, Introdnction, p. il. 
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Parsi population. It is common knowledge that the town is mentioned 
in the Qissah-i-SnujCm as one of the five places (Navsari, Broaoli^ 
'Oamhay, Vankaner and Ankleshwar) to which the Zoroastrian 
refugees began to spread from Sanjaii about two hundred yeans 
after their first arrival in the (Jountry. But we have much better 
evidence of the fact in the old Avcsta-Pahlavi Visparad tran- 
scribed at Ankleshwar by Rustam Mihirapan in C27 A 20 Y. 
(1278 A. And it appears from a note in an old Disapothi preser- 

ved in the Ankleshwar Dnreinehr, that a Behdin named Narsang 
Dhanpal of Hansot had a Tower of Silence built at his own expense 
at Ankleshwar about the beginning of the i6th century.®’ This N arsang 
Dhanpal died in 1517 A.C. But the priests and laymen of Ankleshwar 
are expressly mentioned among the Indian Zoroastrians to whom the 
first Persian RevSyet brought by Nariman Hoshang thirty-nine years 
earlier (847 A. Y. 1478 A. C.) was addressed. Now, in that missive, wc 
find that the Hirbad Homan of Ankleshwar is sjiecially named and 
exhorted to enforce the observance by the laity of certain ceremonial 
practices which were said to have fallen into neglect.®® There can 
be little doubt that the I lirbad Homan of tlic llcvayet is no other 
than the scribe who wrote the old Manuscript in 1498, A. { 1 ., .111(1 wc 
learn from the tlolophon that his father was named Mobad and his 
grandfather Bahnian. The title of llirhadan -1 lirbad which he gives 
himself, indie, ites tliat he was the ackno^'leclged spiritual leader of the 
community, and this is in its turn, borne out by his being the only 
priest of Ankleshwar who is mentioned hy name in tlic Revayet 
referred to. 


56. Geldnei, Avesta, Folcgomcna, vii and xxxviii-ix. 

57 Pdrsi PrakAsh, 1. 7. 

58 M. B. Unwaia, Op, Cii, 11, 378, I. 15. 



THE DATES OF THE PERSIAN 
REVAYETS. 




In the course of the foregoing dissertations on some of the most 
debatable points of Mediaeval Parsi history, I have so often relied 
upon or referred to the Persian Revayets, that it is scarcely necessary 
to plead any excuse for dealing at length to-day, with a difficult problem 
which lies at the very root oftheir usefulness for chronological purposes^ 
That problem relates to the initial year of tho Era to which the dates 
of tho Colophons of these Revayets belong. I have, like all those 
who have preceded me in this field of inquiry, taken it for granted 
that it is the Ordinary Yazdajardi Era, the commencement of which 
was synchronous with the day of the accession of Yazdajard to the 
throne (i6lh of June 632 A. C.). Rut it is now common know- 
ledge that a very different era, sometimes called the Parsi and at 
others the Zoroastrian, was in general use during the middle ages 
among the followers of the Old Faith in Iran, and that its first year 
was not tho 632nd, but the 652nd of the year of Christ, in which the 
Sassanian dynasty was for ever distinguished by the murder of 
Yazdajard at Merv-i-Shahijan. 

E. W. West informs us that “nearly all the Pahlavi Kolophons 
written by Persian Parsis are dated either from the twentieth year of 
Yazdakart, or in P§,rsig years, which imply the same thing ; this 
was the Era of the Zoroastrians,orthe Magi, described by Albiruni and 



jlow no longer in use. When it went out of use is not known, but the 
copy of the Kolojihon of L, preserved in I’i,, gives the elate from 
both Eras, showing that the Era A. 20 Y. was still in use in 1323; 
but there are reasons lor believing that Persian writers of Eahlavi 
Kolophons continued to twite the accustomed formula for the twentieth 
year after Yasdetkart, for more than a century after they had ceased 
to count the years from that Era. This additional complication and 
uncertainty applies probably to all Pcrsian-Pahlavi Kolophons of these 
last two centuries, and is a matter that requires further investiga- 
tion. The exact difference produced by calculating the same date 
from the two different eras is five days less than twenty years, on 
account of the five leap-years that occur in that period ; and the 
easiest mode of calculating is to add 20 years to the Persian date, 
and then calculate as if it were an Indian Kadmi Parsi date.”' 

Geldner also has a luminous note on the subject, in which he 
points out that “ the oldest quotable instance for this eni [ the Pansi 
or A, 20 Y. ] is the colophon of Mfilivindad, first copyst of the 
Sinkard, A. D. 1020, a contemporary therefore of Albirfinl,” and Ihot 
tthe formula ' Twentieth year after Yezdegerd' is found also "in ihr Inter 
colophons to the Dinkanl, and in JP‘ K'*, 1 *'- , Ml*' '' * * More 
over, even in certain cases where llm older Persian Mss. do not speci- 
fically add the twentieth year of Yczdcgcrd, wc have ncverthclcs.s, to 
accept that the calculation is mnde from the year A. 1 >, 651”, a.s in 
K43 and K, . “ At a later period, or from about the year 1600, the 
use of the Common Yezdcgercl Era became established in Iran by the 
side of the Zoroaslrian. ' * Mice ahont i yoo, the twentieth year 

appears to have become merely a formula no longer understood., and the 
common Yezdegerd era became the usual one in Persia. In 
there are two copies by the same scribe, bound together (and in reverse 
order) ; the first is dated 28 Dai A. 20 Y. 1075, the second 21 Dai A. Y. 
1075. It is evident that a space of twenty years did not elapse 


1 Grnndriss der Iianischen Philologic, Pablavi Literature, 121-2. 
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between l!ic two copies. Both dates must ihcrcTurc be computed as 
1706 A. D. Nevertheless, as loiiy as the various methods ot 
<lating have not been fully investigated and established, a certain 
caution is advisable. Therefore even in cases after 1700 where the 
Tarsi year is expressly mentioned, f have, nevertheless, left both 
possibilities open."’ 

Now, every one of the I'ersian Revaycts included in the Classified 
Compilation of Dastur Darab Hormazdyar was written tii Persia 
the point of time (1700 A. C.) at which the Common Yazdajardi 
Era is supposed by Geldner to have become the usual one in Persia. 
Indeed, it would seem that all these missives were indited during 
the very period of transition, in which both eras were current at 
tile same time in Iran, and in two cases, at least, the word ‘ Parsi ’ is 
expressly used in the Colophons, so that it is open to any one, (so 
long as the question has " not been fully investigated ”), to maintain, 
as the late Ervad Tahmurasp actually did, that the Bra used in these 
documents is not the Yazdajardi but the Parsi, not the A. Y, but the 
A. 20 Y., and that all these epistles have been, up to now, erroneously 
antedated by just five days short of twenty years. 

Now, it is clear that for the purposes of textual criticism genO' 
rally, it does not really much matter whether a good Manuscript or a 
bad one was transcribed, as a matter of fad, in 1500 A. 0 . or 1520 
A. C., but where the primary object is to establish upon a firm chrono- 
logical basis the leading events in the annals of a people, the easy 
alternative of two eras separated from each other by no less than 
twenty years must, in spite of the apparent advantages of ‘‘ leaving 
both possibilities open,’’ be fatal to all true historical research. 

I propose therefore to devote the final paper in this scries 
to an exhaustive examination of this problem which has, notwithstand- 
ing its importance, been neglected, if not consigned to limbo 

a Geldner, Avesta, Prolegomena, p. iii. Note. 
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altogether by oiir scholars, probably from .a conscinusnes'. of its 
nature picclucling any hope of obtaining aiiglit else than Eihortivc 
results. 

It is scarcely necessary to prembe iJiat in these Reva) cl.s are 
comprised “the replies and information collcclcd by some .special 
messenger who had been sent, by .some of tlic chief I’arsis in India, 
to obtain the opinions of the I'arsis in I'ersia, regarding certain parti- 
culars of religious practice which were duly specified in writing, or to 
apply for copies of MSS winch were either unknown or scarce in 
India.”3 The first Indian Zoroastrian to be despatched on this 
mission was a Behdin of Broach named Nariman Hushang, and the 
epistle he brought is subscribed by the Dasturs of the villages of 
Turkabad and Sharfabad near Yazd. It would appear that Nariman 
had not been provided with any letter or credentials in writing, and 
he does not seem to have posse.ssed even the obviously indispensable 
qualification of an acquaintance with Persian, I-Ic was therefore 
obliged to .stay for about a year with hb co-rcligionists in Yii/.(.l,and 
to make his living by the purchase and .side uf small quanlities of 
dates. During the interval, he hiul !ic<]uire(l a sufficient knowledge of 
the language to convey to his Iraiiiiin Irieiuls someinformalion relating 
to the Zoroa.slrian Settlements in India, tlieir leaders, and the state 
of religion.'! Tlic reply of the Iranians is iiddicssed by name to 
Changa Shah the leader of tlie town of Na\’sriri {Salar-i-Shahr-i’ 
Navs&n), and other "Athornans, chiefs and llirbads,” of the towns 


3 E. W, West in (Irandriss, 125. 

4 Uevayet Mannsciipt in itiy possession finishtfl liy llirUid Alahrnush Kaiqul iidMahiyat 
RStnaJaisang on Jioz AslilScl Mrfh Adai, 1022 A. Y. (27th July i6s3_A, C. ), lolio 175 b, 
11 . 9^15. In thi.s volume the Itcviiyots of Kaus Mubiyar, Kamdin Shiipnr, Ja^, AspandiSr 
Sohilb, Nariman Hushang, the Ictleis of 855 A. Y. and 880 A. Y. and the Revayets of 
KSus Kamdin, Kiius Kanan (?) and Dnstui Bpr/.oji are ti.ansrribed in the ottgiml Jomt 
■without any clnasification 01 aiiangeincnt of their contents, Tlie last two Rev.' yets — K 5 as 
Kaman’s with the date 962 A. Y., and Dastur Bairoji’s—are each in an altogetl er different 
hand. I shall hereafter call this Ms. M. K, Ervad Manekji RusUtmji UnwSlla’s Lithograph 
of DarEb Honnazdyai’s Revayet, Vol. II. 389, 11 . 2 — 5. This is a fauly accurate reproduction 
of a His in Darab Hormaadyai’s 0rv» handwriting, finished on Roz Homiazd, Mali Shahrivar, 
1061 A. y. (1692 A. C.). I shall quote it hercaflcr as D.II. Lith. 
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of Surat, Anklesar, Bliaruch, and Khambait, and the writers invoke 
the blessings of Heaven upon ChangS Slirdi and thank I’rovidence 
ilint he had been able, (as they had learnt from Narimfin Hushang), 
to secure the exemption of the Zoroastrians of Navsgri from 
the payment of the Jizya. {Jisyae-i-Behdinrm-i-Navs^ri dfir 
himltiidehy. The names of several other Indian Parsis of note 
occur in the body of this letter, e.g. Hirbad Bacha (Wacch5), Hirbad 
Dsda and Hirbad Khurshed.? The last two are again mentioned 
along with another priest of Navsari named Anna.® ^ Hirbad 
HomSn of Anklesar is also expressly requested to see that the cere- 
monial injunctions of the faith in regard to women were carefully 
observed in the town of the Anjuman of which he was the leader 
( Pefthwa , )®. We also learn from this missive that the name of the 
leading Parsi resident in Nariman’s own birth place. Broach, was 
Hushang Ramyar, who is called Kadkhudg, i.e. Headman or PatcL*® 

The signatories of this epistle are 

jamfisp Shahiiar, Siavakhsh Bahram, ICaikhusru SiSvakhsb and 
Hushang Siavakhsh”. The actual scribe gives his name as Shapiir 
Jamasp, Shahriar, Bakhiafrid, ShahriSr, Bahram, Naushirvan.®® 


S M. K. folio 163 li, 1 . 13 i U. U. Lilli. 11 , 379, 1 . 5. 

» M. Iv. folio 1650, 11 . 13—15 ; D. II. Lilli. II, 3S0, 1. 7. 

7 MK. folio 165 a, U. 8-g. 1 ). U. Lith. H. 380 1 . 4. This llirbatl D.ti 1 a w.is proliablj 
Dads JaiMiiu, the grand-fallii-'r of Dastur Uan5 Jiiisang and groat giiuid-faUior of O.utni 
Mehrji liana. 

8 M. K. folio 167 a, 11 . ia-3 ; D. Tl- Lith. II, j8l, 1. 19. 

q M. K, folio 163 a, 1 . 9 ; U. H, Lith- II, 378, 1 , 1,5. I havu shown elsewhere tha 
this was llirliSd Ploman, the son of Mobad, the son of Bahman— who appears, from i 
Colophon preserved in MHat to have made a copy of the Aogemdaicha with PSzsnd an 
Sanscrit versions in Vikram Snmvat 1555 (1498 A. C,). 

10 M K. folio 162 b, !• 10 ; D- 11 . Lith. II, 378 I, 8 and M. K . folio 176 a, 1 . 15 ; D. 1] 
Lith. II, 389. 

11 M. K. folio rd8a, 11 . io-li,'B. H. Lith. II, 382, 1 . 15. JamSspSlwhiiar was evident!; 
the scribe Shapur’s father, Kaikhasru Siavakhsh, whose name occurs here as well a.s in th 
next BevSyet, was the brother of Hushang Siavakhsh and was the person who had writtei 
die ancestral Codex of the Vajirihi-i-Din-i-Shapir-i-Maadyaslan, from which first Gopatshah 
i-Bastam-i-Bundar, then Ifarzpan-i-Fredan and lastly Fredun.i-MatzpSn-i-Fredun transcrifaei 
the Ms, which was in Ervad Tehmutas’s Library. Tahmuras, Bundabisbn Facsimile 
Introduction, p- xiv. 

12 M. K. folio 168 a, 1 . 6 and B, H. Lith. II, 1 . 3S2, 1 . ii and II, 372, 1 , 7. 
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It is clear from the full name of llushangSirivakhshwIn'choccui's 
in two other places as lliisliang iSiavakhsh, Shahriar, Halchtafrid 
[ Shahriar ],Bahram, Khusruishah Anushirvaii’® that Shiipiir Jamiisp 
was his first cousin. There arc in this letter four colophons, the dates 
in two of which are identical, and those of tlie thiid anti fourth differ 
from each other and from the first two by a few clan's only. They 
are 

jl jjwJ } cljA J (Si/0 CUA, Jt« kU jjj I 

iVfi !sU jjj r 

liji CtiyjU^Aj jjj {“ 

iS>i C«i, j JU yjhf *U I® 

(1) Roz Manthraspand, Mah Mihr, of the year 847 after 
Vazelajard ihe King of Kings, 

(2) Roz Mahrasfand, Mah Mihr the victorious, of the year 847 
( I’rirsi ?) after Yazdagard, the King of Kings, of the race 
of Aurraazd. 

(3) Roz Khurdad, Mah Mihr [according to] the ancient {Qadim) 
[reckoning] of the year <847 of Yazdagard ShahriHr. 

(4) Roz Khur, Mah Aban of the year S-ly of Uk' Era [ba sharh-t-^ 
twrikh'] of Yazdagard Shahriar. 


13 M. K. folio 153 a, II. 3.7 ; 155 b, IL 2-4. 1). II. Lilh. 11, 368, 11. 7—8 and nV> 
371. 1. 3- 

14 M. K. folio 153 b, 11. 4-8. D. II. Lith. II, 368, 11. :2-i4. 

15 M. K folio 156 a, 11, 4-9. D. II. LMi. II, 371, 11. 5-6. 

16 It K. folio 157 b, 11. 7-8. n. H, Lilh, 11. 372, 1 10 

17 M K. folio i68a, 11, 3-5 ; D. H, Lith. II. 382, 11. lo-ii. 
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U will be noticed that the year Is everywhere the same, but 
that in one case at least, it is expressly called Tarsi, while in the 
three others, it is merely said to belong to the era called after the 
Kings of Kings, Yazdagard. What then are we to understand by 
tliis 847th year Tarsi or Yazdagardi, and \uth which of the two did 
it really correspond, 1478 A. C. or 1498 A. C. ? We know that 
Shapur Jamasp Shahriar had transcribed in 840 A. Y. the famous codex 
of the Nirangist&n which may be regarded, through the copy made by 
his descendant, Jamasp Hakim Vilayati as the archetype of all the 
Indian M SS of that text’*, but then there is nothing at all to show that 
Shapur Jamasp was not alive in 1498 A. C., and the point must 
remain undecided if no light is forthcoming from some other source, 
I shall presently show that, so far at least as this Revayet is concerned, 
that light is happily not denied to ns. 

But before that can be accomplished, it will be necessary to exam- 
ine the two subsequent Revayets, in both of which the leading 
Indian addressed is Changa Shsh, and in which many of the other 
names also, both of subscribers and addressees, reappear. Tt is obvious 
that all the three documents must belong to practically the same 
period, and that the only way to understand their real significance and 
form a correct estimate of their chronological position, is to consider 
them as belonging to a single whole or group, of which the members 
must stand or fall together, and to all of which the same solution 
must apply. 

Well then, the Revayet which is next in point of time after this 
letter of 847 ( A. Y. or A. 20 Y. as it may prove to be ), is also called 
in the Systematic or Classified Compilation ofDarab Hormazdyar 


18 Darab Dastur f csbotan, ed. Nitan^slan, Introd. p. 2. In a MS Baj-T>harn 5 and 
Fmashi which is in the Library Of the late Dastur KSusli Naushitvanii of Surat, Jamasp 
Ilidcim Vilayati gives his own pedigree thus : Jairasg Dastur Hakim Dastur Naushirvan 
Dastur Zaratosht Jamasp ShSpur Bekhtafrid. This Shapur — the descendant probably, and 
not the son, ofhakhtSlrid— may have beeironr Shapur JSmasp ShahriSr— the scribe of the 
Mirangistan— and then it would be easy to understand how his Codex of the Bnhlavi versioir 
Of tire Huspatam Nask came into the possession of Jamasp Vilayati. 



after Nariman Hushany;, and is separated from it onl}’ by an interval 
of a few years. The name of Nariman docs not, it is true, appear any* 
where in the document itself, but the followiiifj extract conclusively 
shows that the second Revaycl is Ihe reply to aiiotliei 1 ‘Iter of inquiry 
which had been addicssed by the Indian I’arsis to their Turkabad 
correspondents after receipt of the missive dated in the S-j/tli > ear. 

diSkj I.W /i" 

tSf^ I4.W ckM j*)!" 3 ^ .j 8 bf 

10 cu-., lyljiy ejl" 

“ Next you have written [to ask why]' we had writlen to the effect 
that if a person sins, and is not withheld (or forbidden) by the leader 
of the Community, the sinfulness is incurred [liL sits on the neck of] 
by that [ leader ]. [We wrote in that way ] because \vc had come to 
know that those clear ones do possess (//A have in their hands) the 
authority and the power.” 

Thi.s reply is addrcs.secl to Changa .Sbdh, Mahr.lin Chanya Bhah, 
the Iliibad-i-lluhadCiH Khm-shed Hu (the lVic.st of 
J’ricsts, Khur.shed the chief of the S.injanas ),"" I lirbad Rustam, llirbad 
lliushiiny, and the oilier ‘ A thornrinan, Rathc.-.litrinin, Viustrioshan and 
Hutoklislian ’ of Hindustan and the township of Navsari. 

The actual scribe i.s again Shapur .Ifimrisii of Sharffibacl and the 
signatories are 

Hirbad Shahriar Mahvindad and TTirbad Mahraban Naushirvan 
both of Turkabad, and Hirbad Hushang, Hirbad Faridun and Hirbad 


19. M. K. folio. lyon, 11 . 13—5 ; Dll. Lilh. II. 384, 11 . lo-ii 

2a There cun be no doubt that this Kharsbed — the leader nl the S.injanS priests— was 
Khurshed KSmdin of the Qissnb-i-Sanjan. It is not nccessaiy to lepcai what I have said else., 
where (ante p. ), ns to the benring o( the fact on ihe date of the iiMullation of the IrJn- 
shah at Navssii. 
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.Kaikhusru of Sliarfabad, together with Zinclah — Razm Kcrshfisp and 
Bahman Asfandiar of Sharfabad.^^ The dale is thus given : 

^ tlasuj J JI-* isl-* 

y iri 

“ Completed with good wishes and joy and pleasure, on the day 
Daipdin of the month Dai of the year 855 after the era of Yazdagard 
Shahriar”. 

Tt is however necessary to say that Doctor Jivanji J. Mody has 
raised a doubt about the correctness of the above date. He insists 
that the true reading of the year is 850, not 

85s, and that the former reading which occurs in the Auto- 
graph Manuscript of the Revayet of Darab Hormazdyar ( dated 
1048 A. Y.) which is in the Bombay University Library is the only 
one that can be depended on. He declares that is an unauthorized 
interpolation, and he believes that West who has accepted the 855 
reading was misled on account of relying too implicitly on the 
P/irst Prah^h?^ On the other hand, it appears that Eiwad Manekji 
Ruslamji Unwallfi possesses smother copy of the Compilation finished 
•by the same laborious .scribe on Roz Hormazd, Mali Shahrivar 
1061 A. Y. which boars out the reading Ervad 

Jivanji rejects its authority, however, on the ground of it-s having 
been written by Darab several years later than the Bombay Univer- 
sity Autograph. I have then to say that there is lying before me the 
Revayet MS written by Hirbad Mahrnusli Kaiqubad Mahiar Rana 
Jaisang, on Roz Aslitad, Mali Adar 1022 A. Y. (27th July 1633 O. S.) 

ai. M. K. 'folio. ifiSb, 1 . 6 et seq ; D. II Lith. II. 383, 1 . S cl seq. and M. K. folio. 

1 . 13 ; D. H. Lith. II. 388, 1 . 9. 

This Hirbad Shahriar MShvindad of Turkibad was_npparenlly the chief Dastur, and great 
_Erandfatber of Mahral®n Naushirvan Rustam Shahriar Mahvindad, the scribe of K. 43. 

The Hirbad Hushang and Hirbad Kaikhusru of Sliarfabad were apparently Hushnng Slavakhsh 
and I&ikhusru Siavakhsh, whose names have already occurred in the preceding com 
inunique of 847. 

22. M, IC folio 17s b, 11 . 1—3. ; D. II. Lith. 11 . 388, 11 . lO-Il. 

23. Parsees at the Court of Akbar, p. 59 and note : A Few Events in the Early History 
«f the Forsis, p. 50 .ind note. 
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i,e. about twenty-six years kjore the University Library Manuscript. 
In it the date is clearly given as ivaiA,. Ii should be also 

borne in mind that the author of the Pars/ PrahUsh took the date 
from an excellent copy of Danib Horinazclyar’s Cl.issified Revayet 
which is intheMulla Firuz Library.®^ Indeed, it is not impossible 
that the omission of the in the older Autograph is nothing more 
than a clerical error on the part of Darab, who was 1)\' no means an 
unerring scribe, and that the mistake was corrected when he made the 
other copy in io6i A. Y. (1692 A. C.) and restored Ihe con- 
sciously or unconsciously. But this is after all a Lonji'clure, and it is 
not at all easy to say on which side the balance of evidence lies, 
and we must be prepared to sympathise with any one who regards 
the point as undecided, or as even incapable of being finally settled. 

But the difference between the rival readings is not, as I shall 
presently show, of any material importance, and I mu.st now proceed 
to examine the third and last of the llcvayels in which the name 
of Changa Shah occupies tho place of honour. It is addressed to 
Changa Shah, DasLur Khurshed Rii’^urg-i-Snii/aiulii, U.istur Rustam 
Daslur llushang, tho .Sons of the deceased {lil. who has Heaven for 
his poition) HahrSm Shah, Manck Shah. AKdin Shah, Dastur Ram- 
yar, Dastur jamshed and llahrara Dastur Slmhriar, Dastur Nairyo- 
s,sx\g Mimajjam (Astrologer) and the Kmik/mdd [VtiivX) Shapur, and 
Qawam-ud-din and Isfiindiar and other Xoroastrians of Navsari, 
Khambait, Bharucli, Surat and Anklesar,®® 

24. Piini PraliSsh, I. p. 6. 

25. M. K. folio 17S b, 11. 4—7. t>. II. Lilli. II, 39 i> it 4 — 6’ The Bnhraiiuhah who is 
said to have gone to Heaven, was the eldest son of Changa, and appeals to have died in his 
father’s life-time. Manekshah was llie famous Minsk Changa, and we learn from an old Nama- 
gtahcui that ChangS had another son olso, who bore the name of Asdiii. Rustatnji Jamispji 
Dastur, Bhagars&th Vanshiivh, 222, Col. i 

Daslur Ramyar was apparently Daslur EaraySr Sanjana— the f.ilher of Dastur Horinazyar 
Ram or ^mydir, whose name occuis in the subsequent letters of Jsst and Aspandyar Sohrab. 
See also ante p. 21, 
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The cliitc is expressed tlms : 

ji iSliJjji SL« jjj 

* »■ * iifi (_jjl ui uliW (iiljlA 

^5l**-.j j j bSw) fXtit iJ6jJ|tj i^Xs^ iJly" ^»iil3 [xi\^)\j 

“ Thr most exalted Day Aurmazd of the noblest of Months, 
Shahrivar, of the [ year ] 880 of Yajdajard, the King of Kings, son 
of Khusru the King of Kings, son of Hormazd the King of Kings, 
son of NaushirvSn* * * Finished in prosperity and good fortune 
on Wednesday, corresponding to the 9th of the month of Shawwal 
in the year 916 of [the worshippers] of Allah. [8tli January 

It is clear that so far as the year or the Era intended to be 
employed in this Colophon is concerned, there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt. The divte-equation Roz Aurmazd, Mali Khurdad 880 A. Y. 
= 9th Shawwal 916 A. H. 8th January 15 rt A. 0 . (Old Style) 
settles it beyond all cavil that the Era used bore is not the one 
known as the Parsi or the Zoroastrian or the A, 20 Y. In other 
words, we arc entitled to say that we have here an absolutely unim- 
peachable example of the use of the ordinary Yazdajardi Era in 
Persia itself early as the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 

But then what is to be said of the Rcvaycts of 847 or 855 (or 
850?). We may take it as proved that this letter of 880 A. Y. was 
indited in 1511 A. C, and not 1531 A. C, but does it, therefore, follow 
that its predecessors were transmitted to India in 1478 and 1486 A. (!, 
(or 1481 A. C.), and not in 1498 and 1506 ( or 1501 ) A. C. ? Not neces- 
sarily, but I submit that there are very cogent reasons, which I shall 
forthwith proceed to state, for holding that they have been correctly 
assigned to the Common Yazdajardi Era. 

26, M. K. folio 18s a, II. 3-6, D. H. Lith. If. 396, 11. 9-11. is my 

te 

mendation of of the text, which makes no sense. 
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The fad is that there is in this RcviSycl of 880 A. Y. not only 
an ciination conclusive as to itself but also an explicit sialcraeiit 
which is decisive as to the dates of its pmlrccssors. The writers 
say : 

/Aw A? |*lj| 13 /i'il ^itel \j ufijljSjy. ui'T olysj Cfj 

p Ij JOaU OA, iJJU-* jil ^ Jj,j| KA/of iJjJ 

(yjl iJ J ^ 

J jlj Clijjj'"! 3 I iwjA£.o Aw 

jyf < 1 ) 1 ;^!^ ly^l iiAwjJ Iwol^^AA 

1!j13*i^ /imiS fS J(m /Jj t£««AJ jt ijjiji JaS ^IJAiAwl 
jijT tliij AiA_^'' 0 ^flJ ^ (J^j 

4 j JU U<J jl cIaj 13 j^j 4 |4U3I ‘T*i¥ 0 > oiJIj 

DAAlLlj (jliAJ kC/jUif JaA. 13 (^w* jyf j AA ISiliw^ h 

o«»| Ajjt t!)'^ v^jIa^ C^jIaS’ A/ef jlj djf 

“ Next after the payment of our respects, let it be known to 
those exalted persons that neither during the regime ( lit. days, time ) 
of the Arabs that is past, nor in that of tlic I’nrks that has arrived, 
were these humble yicrsuns aware whether there were or not in 
the countries of llinduslan any followers of the Good I'ailli, until 
THIRTy-FlVIi: YEARS llEPORE THE PRESIlNT DATE 
[of writing ], the deceased ( lit. who has 1 leaven for his portion ) 
Nariman Hushang turned his face towards this quarter. A letter 
had been written [also] by the deceased (/it. whose soul is in 
Holiness) Bahram Shah Changa, Shah and the congregation 
of Behdins and Dasturs to us ( /it. this side ). These humble ones 
wrote a reply thereto and sent it ABOUT TWENTY-NINE YEARS 
AGO by the hands ofNaushirvan Khusru and Marzban IsfandiSr, but 
received nothing in answer thereto. These humble ones have therefore 
no knowledge of the present condition of the followers of the Good Faith 
in that Country. Strange that they should have entirely refrained 


ij. M- K. folio 179 a, 11 , 3— 15 ; D. n. Lith- II. 391 , 11 la— 18 . 
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from writing. It is now a little more than a year since YazdySr 
was scnlto that region. He did not however go further than IChambait, 
and brought when he returned the blessed letter of those dear ones.” 

Now if Nariman Huahang“had turned his face towards ” Iran 
about thirty five, veitrs before 880 A. F. = 916 A. H. =1511 A. C., he 
must have reached Yazd about 1476 A. C. We have seen that he had 
to stay in Persia for about a year to learn the language. It 
follows that the reply dated 847 Pdrsi which he brought from the 
Iranian Dasturs must have been indited in 1478 A. C. and could not 
by any possibility be supposed to belong to 1498 A. C., in spite of the 
year being expressly called Parsi in one of the Colophons. Tn other 
words, the year 847 of all the four Colophons to the first Reviiyet is the 
847th of the Common Yazdajardi Era, and the word Parsi there 
used for the Era docs not appear to have possessed even in the last 
quarter of the Sixteenth Century, that special or technical 
meaning which has been supposed to belong to it in all cases. 

But if this first Revayet of Narim5n Hushang belongs .indubita- 
bly to the Common Yfizdajardi Era, it follows that its .sequel which 
was written by the very same scribe and was signed by two of tlie 
old signatories may, with reasonable, if not absolute certainty, be also 
taken to belong to the same Era. To put it differently, it seems 
much more probable that the period intervening between the first 
Revayet and the second, which bears such a close resemblance to it, 
was the short one of eight years or the very brief one of two years, 
rather than the long one of twenty eight or twonty-two years. And 
here it is necessary to add that the argument becomes all but 
conclusive if the reading 850 A. Y. is preferred. For we are told 
that the epistle sent with Naushirvan Khusru and Marzban IsfandiSr 
in reply to the one which had been addressed by Bahramshgk 
Changashah had been written about twenty-nine years before 880 
A. F.=9i6 a. A. 0., i.e^ about 851 A. Y., which is 

as close an approximation to 850 A. Y. as can be expected under 
the circumstances. And I may be permitted to say that this seems to- 
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me to be a much imrc decisive argument in favour of the reading 
of the Uombay University Manuscript tliiin anything ^vhich has been 
advanced by T)oclof Jivanji Mody, and to turn the balance of evidence 
almost entirely in its favour. 

The next dated Revayot is the one Avhicli is quoted about fourteen 
times by Dfirnb Hormazclyar as the Maktub ( Letter ) or Revayet of 
the Behdin Jasa.®* The document is not mentioned anywhere in the 
Pat si PmkasJi, and its date was unknown to West, but it can be 
recovered from the Revayet MS. transcribed by Dastur Mahrnush 
Kaiqubad which is in my own possession. The dale is as follows : 

ll Jij (ybT ^ t 1 9 > 

"Roz Daibadar, Mah Aban of the year 88$ of Yazdagard, the 
King of Kings, son of Khusru son of Hormazd.” 

Another epistle ap[)cars to have keen brought about the same 
time by a Behdin named Aspandiar Sohrab, but it is impossible to 
ascertain tlie year, us all that Is staled in the Colophon is that 

CkSi 1*^** y+p dU jjj jii CAjUr 

"This letter was written on the day Aniraii of the month 
Bahman [according loj the ancient {qadin!) [reckoning], 

aS \V,!st in niun<lrin<i, 126, 

2g. 51 . K. folii) 133, 11. 7 — 10 This is the nnly MS n[ nil those thiit I have hnd 
opportunities (if cxamininif, which contnins a copy of the 7 ciAp/i; letter as it was ieceivc(i 
from 1‘i.rsia. 

30. The oldciit copy of this llovSyel exists in a MS written by Tnstur I-IomaaySr 
FiSmari Kamdin Kuka Tlnitijiar I’adani — the father of Barab llorninzyar— which contsiins 
several colophons daiecl in the yenr.s iui2 — 1014 A. Y. ( 1643 — 1645 A. C. ) For the (Jale of 
this letter, sec folio igSb, 11 4"i; . Jly acknowledgments ore due to Mr. P. IT. Knpadi 5 ofBom« 
bay, for the loan of the MS. which was known also to the author of the J\hvi PraASsh, who 
has described its contents, (!’. P, I. 844), The questions am not classified or airnngerl tinder 
distinct headings, as in his son’s compilation. The writer has merely trnnscrilwd those lettcrH 
of which he w’s able to procure copies, entire or in part. I shnll quote it hereafter ns HF. 

The llcvayct of Aspandiar Soluab is found in M. K. also, and the date is given ut lolio 
I3S b, 11 . 13-14, See also D, II. Lith, II. 4.50, 1 , 9. 
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The Indian names occurring in the TnlroducUons of both these 
comiiositions are icleniical except for a few differences on which it 
would be hazardous to base any precise statement as to precedence 
in point of time. The names themselves arc of great ini crest, and I 
gii’c them below as they occur in the oldest copies : 

REVAYET OF JASA. 

Navsdn names. 

BehdinManek Changa, Leader (i'a/ct?') of Navsari, Dastur Nagoj 
Asdln, D. Jaisang Dadi, D. Palhan Annan, D. Kliurshed Wajha 
[Waccha], D. Chacha Wacha, D. Asg, Dhayyan, D, Hii'a Dada, 
B, Asa Rustam, D. Eahram Rustam, D. Nagoj Rustam, D. Rana 
Jaisang, D. "Wajha Jaisang, D. Chanda Palhan, D. Mahiar Asfi, 
D. Chanyan AsdinSanjana, D.Dhanpal Jaisang Sanjana, B. Hormazyar 
Ram Sanjana, B. Eahram IChurshed Sanjana, and Behdin K5mdin 
Tnbil) (Physician), B. Asdin Mehrvan, B. Dhayyan Raniin tho 
brother’s son of Changa Shah, B. ASa Bahram the son of (!haiig5, 
B. RSnan Jamasp, and B. Mfmek Eahram. 

Surat names. 

Dastur Khurshed Dosa Wajha, [Wsccha], D. Chanda Wajha, 
D, Jaisang Narsang, Behdin Hira Mahiar, Narsang Ransn, and 
Khurshed, Behdin Jiwa Bika and Karwa Bika. 

Ankksa,r names. 

Dastur Bahram Hurmaz, D. Jaisa Khurshed. 

Broach names. 

Dastur Mahiar Narsang, XJstQii Ram ICahnan. 

Cambay names. 

Dastur Khurshed and Dastur Shapur.®^ 


31, M K folio 96 b— 97 b. 

Hitbad Jaisang Dada was the father of Kana Jaisang, the father of Dastur Mehiji Ejina- 
fiSuS Jaisang has given his own pedigree in the Colophon of a I^wnd Jiimaspi mitten by 
himself in 1560 V. S. (Mody, The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, p. 169). 



REVAYET OF ASPANDIAR SOHRAR 
Nnvsdn names. 

HirbadNagoj Bahman, H. Asdin, H. Jaisang Dada, H. Pslhan 
Annan, H. Khurshcd (Mnda, H. dhacha, H. Asdin, H. Adar, H. 
Asai Ru.stam, H. Nagoj Ru.stam, H. Ranan Jaisang, H. Cliacha 
[WSccha] Jaisang, H. Jhanda Pallian, H. Aunuazdyar Sanjana, 
H. Mahiar Asa, H. Chanyan H. Asdin, H. Jaisang Sanjana, H. 
SanjSna BahrSm, H. Ranai, H. Kamdin, Tlirbad Cbunda and Maiiek 
Chaiiga, Behdin Bahmanshah, B. Mehrvan Asdin, B. Tabib Shayer 
(the Physician), B. ASa Bahramshah, B. Rana Jatnasp, B. Manel: 
Bahman, B. Manek Patel, 


nirbad Pallinn Annilinvw Ibcwniof Ihu tlirbad Anna f Chiindnii] nicnlinned in the 
Eevfiyol of 847 A. Y. and the father of Dnhtam Pdlhan, who was the family prietl of Manek 
ChangS, Tho pedigree of Pfdhnn will ho found mUf p 269. 

D, Hint UndS wok tho biolhoi of Jaisitiig J>ddd, 

D. Nagoj lluhirmi’a nuuic i.s lound in « ducuiiKut of V. S. 1590. lie was ihon an old 
man with grownup sonswlio.se nimiesalsoaro mentioned a« A’, p. 269) As 5 llustam was 
probably libs Inotber. 

IWna Jai,sang and Wajlifi (Wi'lccha) Jaisang were imdonbtedly lliu father and uncle of 
Dastui Mchiji Uana. 

Chanda Pallian wins tlio oldest son of Fallian Annan, His name recurs in tlie Bevayet cf 
Aspandiiir .SolnSli, as well as in the letters dated 8g6 and 904 . 

CliayySn Asdin SanjanS wa.s the grandson of Kluirshed Kamdin— the Khurshcd 
Buzurg-i-Sanjanan of the letters of 855 (or 850 A. V.) and 880 A. V. The pedigree of the 
famous Dastur Iloslmng Asa— the guide, preceptor and friend of the author of the QAw/;- 
i-Sanjiln is given tho Sanjana Kihrist as Hoshang /v.sn ICSmdin Chayyan Asdin Khurshcd. 
See ante p. sj. He was therefore lloshang Asa’s great grandfather. 

Behdin Kamdin Tnbih was Kamdin asb Tabib— the same probably as the QiSm-ud-din 
mentioned in the immediately preceding Bevayet of 880 A. V. He must have been tlie grand- 
father ol the famous Mahr Vaidif. e. Mahr Saycr (Sugar) Kamdin Asa Tabib. See ante p. 151. 

Asa Ihc’son of Bahram the son of ChangS-was certainly a grandson of Cbangasliah and one 
eAthefanandS.n-i-BeliesUt-bahr Bahrain JAdA addressed in theBcrayelofSSo A.Y. (1511 AC.). 

BSna Jamasp was n nephew of Changi Shah. The name of Behdin Jamasp Behdin Asa 
occurs in the old Kamagrahan of Chongashah’s family. Bha^rsSth VamhSvH, p, 222. 

Ustid Bam Kahnan of Brooch was certainly the father of Dnstur Padam Ram of 
Borach. See anie p. 256, 
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Surat names. 

TI. Kaiiai Khiirshcd, H. Nariman Klnirshccl, 11. Faridun Chanda, 
IT Jaisang Narsang, TL Mobed Jaisang, Bchdin Bahram Hira 
B. Ranii, B. T[h]awai‘ Narsang. 

Anklcsar names. 

IJ. Jaisa IChurshid. 

Bhantch names. 

II. Kaliwa Jiva. 

Kamba^t names. 

H. Jadai [Chanda ?] Sliapur, H. Asai, H. Rgnan, Behdin Rag[h]av 

Hira.3* 


An examination of these names points to the Jasa letter being 
very probably the earlier of the two. Thus, the name of Kamdin Tabib 
occurs in Jilsa, while that of his son Shayer orSayer Tabib is found in 
A.spandyar Sohr5b. Thus also Dastiir Khurshed Dosa Wacch5 of 
Surat who is mentioned in the first is replaced in the second, by H. 
Rn,iia Khunshed and H. Nariman Khurshed, who were probably hi.s 
sons, So also Jasa’s Dastur Chanda VVaccha of Surat is represen- 
ted only by H. Faridun ( !handa, who would appear to have been his 
son in the Aspandyar Sohrab epistle. Lastly, Behdin I lira Mahi- 
yar nf Sural and Dastur ShSpur of Cambay seem to stand in the 


3a II F folio 194 b— 195 b : M, K. folios 134b— 136a : D. H. LiUi 11 , 44G — 447. 

Hehdin Bahnianshah whose name does not occur in the Jasa letter — was probably the 
son of MSnclcshah Chnngasbah, The name occurs also in the Virsf-i-Kdiisi. (Nnvsari Zartoshti 
Madressa Library MS. pp. 3 and 45). 

The name of Ilirbad Kaliwa Vek jiv of Broach deserves notice KanS Jaisang says that he 
transcribed his Copy of the Pazand J.amaspi which is now in the Nnvsari Mcherji liana Library 
from a MS belonging to Hirbad Katwa Vekjiv Bhniuchi in V. S. 1560 ( 1504 A. C. ) Wc 
also know thiit the scribe of the Avesta-Pnhiavi Vendidad written 1588—1593 A. C. (Uarab, 
Pahlnvi Vendidad, Introd, xlii ; Geldnor, Proleg. p. xi. ) which is now in the MSnekji 
H 5 tari 5 Library at Bombay, gives his own name as Atdeshir Mobed JivJ VikStArdeshir SSm. 
Other Mss written by this Atdeshir are dated 936 A, Y, and 966 A Y. { NavstVi Meherji Hnna 
Library Catalogue, Mss Nos. T 31, and T 36). It is not impossible that the Yasna Sada in 
the India Office Library copied by a Hirbad Ardeshir from K 5 in 920 A. Y. ( 1555 A. C.) 
may be from Ihe same hand ( Geldner, Froleg, p- ix ). It would seem that Hirbad Karva 
( Ivaliwa ) Vekjiv of the Bfin t jaisang Colophon of 1504 A.C. was the grand uncle of Ardeshir 
and that Ilirtwd Kaliwa Jiva of uils Kevayet was bis own uncle or futhei’s brother. 



same relation to Behdin Bahrara Hira and Hirbad Jad 5 i-[Chanda] 
ShSpur of Cambay. All that can be said is that the Malctub of 
Jasa was, if anything, written before and not after that delivered 
for transmission to Aspandyar Sohr.ib, Bui the real question is 
what is the Era to which this year 88$ must be assigned, and 
does it correspond to 1516 A. 0 . or 1536 A. C.? 

Now, we possess in the Revayet of 880 A. Y. 1511 A. C. a stand- 
ard or gauge of some value for purposes of comparison. Let us 
then place side by side the names of the Iranian signatories of the 
two epistles and see if it is possible to learn anything from them. 

REVaYET of 880 A. Y. 1511 A. C. 

*Dastur MarzbSn RustSm ShSihmardSn. 

From Sharfafia 4 and TurkaJ>d 4 . 

D. Rustam ShahriSr Mshvindad ; *D. Mahrsban NauseirvSn ; *D. 
Ardeshir Mahvindad ; *D. MShvindad Rustam ; D. SiSvaksh Shftpur ; 
*D Jamasp ShapQr ; *D. Shahriar Mahraban ; "D. Adarbad Mivin- 
dad ; *D. Jamisp Mobed. 

From Kerman. 

JDaslur Bizhan Yazdyar, D. Farldun, D. Naushirvan, D. Ardeshir 
Yazdandad Marzbanshah. 

From Sistan. 

Dastur Adargoshasp Yazdyar, D. Bizhan BahrSm, D> MahrSib&n 
Bijan and D. Isfandiar Hurraeh. 

From Khurasan. 

* Dastur Bahrain Rustam Shahinardan, *D. Yovadshah Rustam 
D, Shahridr Ardeshir 

JA“S^S REVA”YET of 885. 

•Dastur Mahraban Naushirvan Shahriar D. MSvindad; 'D. 
Ardeshir D. Mavindad ; D. Marzban D. Rustam ShahmardSn ; "D. 
Mahvindad Rustam ; *0 Shahriar Mahraban ; *D. Jamasp Shapur ; 
*D,JBahrdm Rustam; *D. Yovaaskak Rustam.; D. Adarbad Mavin- 
d&d ; *D» Jimasp Rustam Mobed.** 



The above are the names of j members of the priestly order, and 
it will be seen that evety on& of the ten names of the JSsi list occurs 
in the RevJiyet of 1511 A. C. The names of the Iranian Behdins do 
not, as a rule, possess any interest, but they are, in this particular 
instance, so remarkably similar^ that 1 must quote them. 

revayet of is 1 1. 

Behdin Bahram Farkhab ; •Shahriar Khorehfiruz ; ■'Bahmnn 
Harzban ; Feshotan Shahriar Marvi ; Goshah Rustam Shahriar ; 
*Firuzan Shahriar (all from Turk^bad and Sharfapod). 

*Behdln Farrukbakhsh Navroz ; *Fariburz Rustam ; *lsfandiar 
Iran ; * Shahriar Kaiqubad ; *jSurkhab Rustam ; Siavakhsh Rustam ; 
Mansur Khusru ; *Gurdan Marzban ; *Isfandiar Minucheher ; Isfandilr 
Surkhab ; *Dara Navroz ; Rustam Tus ; *Giv Isfandilr ; Naushirvln 
Isfandiar ; Isfandiar Bahram ; Bahram Bahrusa ; Rustam Ardeshir ; 
Merzban Rustam ; Khusru Marzban ; ''^Mahr Rustam and *Saad 
Marzbanshah (from 

REVIYET OF 885 . 

Behdin Rais (chief) Farkhab ; B. Rustam Faskhshutart ; "B* 
Bahman Marzban ; *B. Shahriar Khurehhruz ; B. Rustam Shahriar ; 
B. Isfandiar Goshah; B, Shahrilr Yazdyar ; *B. Firuzan Shahriar; 
*B, Isfandiar Iran ; "B. Farrukhbakbsh Navroz ; *B. Fariburz Rustam 


33, M, K, folio 185a— lS6a ; D. H. Lith. II, 396 - 7 i 

This Rustam Shahiiiir MShvindid was the son of the Sbahiiar Mahvindad of the RevSyet 
of 855 t or 850 A. y. ) Mahraban Nanshirvan whose name is the next on the list w&s 
probably his nephew, as his name is gvven in fall in JasS’s Rewyet as Mahraban Nanshirvan 
shQttSif Mnhvindid. It would seem that Sht^tiai Milbvindad had two sons, the eldest 
being Nanshirmn, the father ot this Mahraban, and the second Rustam. Rustam Shahriar 
appears to have died some time between ifiil A. C. and the data of Jasa’s Revayet, and 
to have been succeeded by MaharbSn Naushirvan his nephew, as the oldest surviving mebnei 
Of tile family. 



*B. DSrab Navfoz ; *B. Sufkhab Rustam } * 3 . Shaliriar Kalqubad ; 
•B. TsfandiSr Minucheher ; "B. GurdSn MarzbSn, * 3 . Mahr Rustam ; 
B. Gushtgsp Faridiin ; 'B. Giv IsfandiSr ; B. Musafar KhusfU } 
*B. Safidin MarzbSnshah.®* 

It will be again seen that no less than fourteen out of the twenty- 
one names even in the Behdin list are again identical with those in 
the RevSyet of 1511, and I venture to think it very doubtful that no 
less than twenty-five years intervened between the two documents, as 
they must be supposed to have, if the Revsyet of JasS is supposed 
to be dated in 885 A. 20 Y. ^.e. in 1536 A. C. and not in 885 A. T.— • 
T516 A. C. 

This is’of course far from being conclusive, but then these are not 
the only epistles which belong to the second group of four RevSyets in 
which the leading Behdin name is that of Changa Shsh’s son Manek. 
shah, and the question of the real dates of all the four can be deter- 
mined with some measure of certainty only when all of them are, 
like the RevSyet of Changa, As 5 group, connected together and 
considered as members of a single series. 


Daslur Be/jin Yazdyiir or Kerman is proliftbly lo lip idcnlincd Doslotmr VI*on* 

i-Yesl-nyibSr-i-Visan who lent to ShnhriSr Arfeshir Rraj Ituslam Eraj, the scribe of the 
Avesta-PnWavi Vendidffd (Dastur IlashanRji, Vendidiid, I. Introd. p. xxv) and of the Dinleard, 
his own copies ot those works. Shnhriar Ardc.shir’.s own name appears in 'the list a little 
lower. The name apain of Alurcoshosp-i-Yaat-ayihSri-Visan, the person /or whom Shahtisr 
made that copy of the Vendidnd which Fnridan Marzb.in afterwards recopied, is also found 
in the list. (Hoshamiii, 0 /. Cit, Introd. pp. x*ix-xxx). Lastly, the two names which appear 
jast above Shohriar Ardeahir’s, Uahram Bustam Shahmardan, and Yovadshlh Rustam are 
those of the great grandfather of Faridon Marzpan Faridun Bahram Rastam Bundar UalhS 
Martan ( f.e. Shahmardan ), *nd of his brother GopatshSh, the scribe of several Pabla\d 
eodices"( West, Grundriss, p. 99). The omission of the name Bandar can scarcely he regarded 
hy those who have made a study of the subject, as a serious objection. The names of Gopatshah 
{ or Yovadshah ), of his brother Bahram and of their friend Shahriar Ardesblr reappear 
almost in iho vtry same order in the Revayets of JSsa and Kami Asa. Shahriii’s k name foun 4 
also in the Epistle of 904 A, Y.- 
34 K. folio 133 a. 'and h, 
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Let us then proceed to discuss the IrSnIan reply from Tazd, 
which Is sometimes quoted as the RevSyet of Kama Asa and al others 
as the RevSyet of Kama Vohra or Bohra.®* The actual name of the 
messenger himself appears, however, to have bcen'Shapur Asa*® as we 
learn from the following : 


35. That the RsTOyet of Kama Bohra Is Hentical with that called after Kama asS is 
dtmtnstrated'n'j comparing the extracts from Kama Bohra in Darab Hormosdiar with the 
Original Iranian MS of the Bevayet of Kama ]asi which is now Iving before me. A portion of 
this ^es^yetof 896 is transcribed in H. F. with the heading Itlfd <*^ 1 ^ lirit 
Mo y6a, and there is a colophon at the end of the extract with the date Bo.! Daipadar MSh 
Fiavardin 1013 Yasdajardi, ( folio So a, 11 . 13—16 ). Several other extracts from the same 

Re^yet commence at folio Sob with the heading jl (j)<t 

These portions correspond to folios 2o7b-a46a of tlie Iranian Autograph of the RevSyet of 896 
which is in the Navsari Mehrjl RSnS Library, and terminate at folio 1330 ofll F, At the same 
time, another lengthy oXeerpt corresponding to folios 1 to lot of the Iranian Original 
begins at folio 1 b and terminates nt 15 b, where there is a colophon as follows s 

Vjj tif b»T A" *Z*aJ 

* —iiAiwwr w wai i Wi— ii mmmrnmmauummmi ' 

*■>1} dji »<>>* J jOr <***» 

*ijit tiff tiff tiff tiff tiff Jit 

/«f^ jiljyj <1* tyljdl t-*y |4A1 yo 

It may be added that a Table of Contents i^jpended to the Original Iranian Manuscript 
in the Navsaii Meherji Rana Library on four leaves of old Indian paper in characters 
tesembling the Mashh, has the following heading ; 

yiji^ U| ^yU|{’ ijjl tiUjtj yJfjijf ifiAjfjJ 

The word Bohti is nothing more not less than the GujarSti ‘ Vohra’ or ' VotS,’ 

trader, metchant (See Mf, p. 135). The MS of Kama Vohra’s Revayet dated 2S.4.i042, 
At Y. ( 1673 A. C. ) which was shown to the author of the PUfsi Pt-ahish ( I. p, 18) at 
Anhlesar could not have been anything else than a transcript of a portion of the Ion/ Letter 
of 896 made by some person in 1043 A. Y. 

In a MS containing long extracts from several RevSyets written by Dastur Barso Kara- 
din Sanjanll— the uncle of DSrab Hormazdyar— at Navsaii in ioo6 A, Yi, some questions from 
this Revayet of 896 are transcribed with the heading ( folio 393 a ), 


^ / 

JT /'^Jl 

1 ^ i^'i^ ¥^ Cty^iwil i^AA^v^ ji 

“ Next [ it is requested ] that you (/it, they) will not fail [ to reward] 
Behdin ShSpur AsS,** and any kindness that is done to him will be 
like a kindness done to these followers of the Good Faith in Ir5n.” 

The great length of the epistle appears to have made it necessary 
to divide the labour of transcription between two persons, wfio give 
their names as Hirbad Shahriar Ardeshir Iraj Rustam Iraj and 
Hirbad Giv IspandiSr Giv, in two Colophons written m Avesia 
characters^ which are given! below : 

j jJi\ ^ 

U*H J Jtj j ^ ) 

rtvij * ile # j\ji 

1*1 Ay y#Adyi 

In another place we read ; 

} jL jt ^ jj; /N> iC^ji (^) 

j/jji ^'O) jy ji Jt, 

»lAli>yA )jmA- iJi)\ ^tj! ^,ljb ^A lfUn;jjlylA ■ 

/Vi 3^ i^Ay jS i*r* * # iie 

B8 I 

OiAj, 

36. Original Iranian Manuscript in the Navsari MeherJI R5n5 Library, Catalogue Wo, 
T 30, folio 101 a, 11, 9-iu, I shall hereafter quote it as N M R L, T 30. See also H F 7S a, 

This Sh^par Ssi, was probably thoertitber of Behdin Kam^isS after whom the 
Revayet is souietimes called, and whose name occurs in the list of Cambay Zoroastrians 
contained in it as Behdin Kdmuddin bin Asa {NMRL, No. 30, folio i and 144 b). It assumes 
the emuivalent form of AsH in the immediately succeeding letter of 904 A, Y. Indeed, 
Kami, ICSmdin and Kam.ud.din are all dillerent forms of the same name^ 

37. NMRL No, 30, folk) 9S b, 11 . S'll { H F, 70 b. 

38. NmRL No. 30, 144 b, 1, 15-145 t 14< 
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written folios, and originally belonged to the Library of Dastur 
Knstamji Kaiqub^dji Mehrji RSna, a direct descendant of the RsnS 
j\»4sang whose name occupies the place of honour in the Introduc- 
tion. The dis puted words or and are here found 
clearly ivritten in Avesta characters by the Iranian scribes- them- 
selves and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that they, like 
some others of the Persian Dasturs, had forgotten, even before 
the end o£ the first half of the Sixteenth Century, the real mean- 
ing of the two signs in the ancient formula, and that they were 
mechanically transcribing words which conveyed no specific or 
rational meaning to their own minds. Under the circumstances, it 
seems to me that neither Shahrilr Ardeshir nor Giv Ispandiar 
meant the year 896 A. 20 Y., and that their system of reckoning 
was no other than the Common Yazdajardi one. 

And here I must beg leave to invite attention to an earlier 
and absolutely unquestionable example of the mechanical use of the 
twenty years’ formula that is tp be found in the work of an Iranian 
priest of undoubted learning. This occurs in the Saddar-i-Nazm of 
IranshSh or Mardshih ibn MalekshSh, the date of the composition 
of which is thus expressed by the au thor himself ; 

0/ uilj }<i J ^ 

uSi rh* jjc •« ^ 1 ^ ^ viu-uaSii j u, tJlvt 

OjJ illjii j |*l9j jjj 

This means that the verses were finished on the Roz 6, i,e., Khurdad, 
Mah Safandarmad of the year 864 after the death of the King 
Yazdajard. And yet the writer, anxious to leave no doubt on the 
subject, gives the chronogram of the corresponding Hijri year in the 
following words. 


41, Saddai'i-Nazw in Hyde, Hi^oria Veternm Persaran etc., (Oxonii, 1700), p, 436, 
Roitaheig, Ia Lin^de ZQKnistre, (Za»t«iht V. ' ■ - ' 
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tAfi jl ^ 

J^jltil li)^i^^ (iji^ “• U*^"^ ll)^^ ;id 5 l^lijtj 5 

^ iis 

jJ (iil ^ 

Now if llie word gives the Hijri date, its numerical value 
in the Abjad system is 300 +400 + 200, f.e. 900 A. H. = 1^194.5 A. C. 
It must be clear to the meanest intelligence that 900 A. PI. = 1494-5 
A. C. corresponds to the 864111 year of the Common Yazdajardi 
Era and not of the ore which the writer expressly mentions, the 
' tarikli-i-faut-i-nMlek Yasilajard ' — tlie Era of Yazdajard’s death (864 
A. 20 Y.). It is obvious that this learned Iranian had very confused 
notions of chronology, and imagined IhatYazdajard had been murdered 
in 631 A. C. instead of in 651 A. 0 ., and that he was using an alter- 
native form of the ancient formula without having anything like a 
correct conception of its meaning. 

But tho argument docs not terminate licrc, and there arc several 
other consiileratious which go fur to cslablish the conclusion that this 
long l{c\?i)ct i\as written, as a matter of fact, in 1527 A. 0 . 

In the first place, I have lying before me an old MS. in which 
several of the nco-l'crsian religious treatises which were first trans- 
mitted to this country with this Epistle of 896, viz. a Persian Shayest- 
la-Shayest, a prose version of the Arda Viraf Nameh and a number 
of Purscs/i-Pusokh (Questions and Responses), are found transcribed 
directly from that same Iranian Autograph which is now in Navsari 
Meherji Rana Library. It appears from a Colophon on folio 104 at 
the end of the copy of the ‘ Sh5yest-la-Shayest ’, that it was finished ia 
The name of the writer cannot unfortunately be 
discovered, and neither the paper nor the handwriting is attractive, 

42. Ilyclc, 0 /. Ci/. 488 ; Bieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 48 a; KMllL, T. 30 folio 207 b, 11 . 1—3. Rosenberg also mentions the ‘ Cryptograua* 
Skiiur, but be does not appear to have noticed the discripancy in the dales. 
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but there is no reason to doubt the antiquity of the Volume. Now if 
''these portions of the old Revayct of 89G were copied in In iia In 901 
A, Y. •= 1532 A. (J., it follows that any supposition ds to the ovlgimd 
Iranian letter from which they were extracted Iiiving been itself 
indited in 1547 A. C, (896 A 20 Y.) is altogether inadmissible.*® 

Again, there is in the late Dastur Jamaspji Minocheherji’s 
Library another old Manuscript which contains the |*laijOJw>, the 

the yJl and the ..^15 It is 

common knowledge that the metrical version of the Saddar was com- 
posed in 1494 A. C., and a copy of it also is one of the Persian 
treatises which the Iranian Dasturs had thought it worth while to 
enclose with this Rev5yet of 896. The Saddar-i-Nazm has the follow- 
ing colophon in Dastur JamSspji's Manuscript. 

# ^ J iXwayJ 95I (JUi Lm lC ji 

(folio 8ia). 'ili' 

“This book of the Saddar was completed in the auspicious 
month of Avan on the blessed day of the good Govad in llie year 
912.'® * *. The writer of this letter was Hormazyar son of Kakg.’® 

The poetical version of the Arda Virgf Nameh which was made 
by Behdin Kaus Fariburz in 902 A. Y. at Navsari, has this colophon 
in the same handwriting : 

jj\ »U tjUwiT m » iii Hi jk >V? 

Hii 

Writer, the slave HorraazySr * * * Roz Xsman, Msh 
Khurdad of the year 913. 

43 I have to make my acknowledgments to Eivad t^hiySi Navtcji KutSr lor tt 
liberality with which he has placed at my disposal this and several other Manuseriptst 
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Now it is not at all likely that the Iranian Dasturs sliould have - 
taken the trouble of transcribing the whole of the recent metrical 
version of the Saddar in this Letter of 896, if a copy had found its way 
to India before that dale, and the fact that a transcript of it was 
made directly from this Iranian Text at Navsari in 912 A. Y. (1543) 
militates decisively against the supposition that the Reply brought 
by Shapur Asa was written in 1547 A. C. (896 A 20 Y.).** 

The same argument applies to the Viraf-i-Kausi. I have 
minutely compared the metrical version of Kaus Fariburz Navroz of 
Yazd with the neo-Persian Prose translation of the ‘ Arda, Viraf 
Nameh’ which was sent from Ir5n along with this Revayet of 896, 
.and I am convinced that the former was made diredly from the 
Utter, and not from any Pazand or Pahlavi version. Indeed, I 
have found the very words and whole phreuses of the Persian Prose 
translation reproduced in Kaiin’s verses. Now if Kaus Fariburz 
finished the poem (which he wrote at the request ofMiinckOhang 5 
and his son JJahman and their family priest Bahrain Palhan) in 
902 A. Y., (1533 A. C.)*®, it goes without saying that the RevSyet 
of which his prose original forms a part could not have been 
penned so late as 1 547 A. C. (89G A, 20 Y.) ^ 


examine 


Ad MylhanUsateilue In Daslur Mimicheheiji Jnmaspji Jiim.'lsp Xsii for allowing me to 
nine this Miinusorinl. Tlii.s Ilormazyiir KakS was very probably a brother of the famous 
^ ‘in KaUri, It appears from Uie Jihuffarsmh VanshivU ( P. 2 ) that Asdin had 
liiar ( llorraamr), Faredun, AsiwndySr and Chindna, Portions ofalChordeh 


scribe, Dastur Asdin_ 

Avesta with Pahlavi versions wrilten by Asdin himself in 921 A. Y. (1552 A.C.) exist in the 
Navsari Melicrii liiina Library ( MS No. T. 12). West mentions aYasnaSadnh transcribed 
ta i«2 or lS76 A, C. (S. B. E, xxiv.xxxii, note), while the well-known Yasht Codex F, 
is dated A. Y. 960, Samval 1648. ( 1591 A,C.). Geldner, Prolegomena, p. iii. 

45. Parsi Prailish, VoU I. p. 7 . 

There is a copy of the metrical version mode by Kius in the Library of the Navsari 
Zartboshtl Madress&. The date of composition is ihuj expressed ; 

f^iS fJLs jyil 4 — ju J A-Ajj A&i 

i£aAA.A 45 liji /iT 
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Lastly, It is well known that there have been preserved, in many 
old priestly families, notes and memoranda relating especially to the 
Disii or Uozmah, *.c. the anniversaries of the deaths of the meni' 
bers, male as well as female. The celebration of the anniversaries 
of the dead by prayers and ceremonies has always been regarded as 
a primary duty among us, and several of these DisSpolhis or Bar- 
masicls or Vahis are still extant*®. One of the longest of these (of 
which an old Manuscript copy with a recently made duplicate is 
now lying before me), will be found printed at the end of the Bhagar- 
$01 Vawhd/vli, From this it appears that Hirbad Chanda Palhan 
whose name occurs in the superscription of this Revayet of 896 as 
well as the later one of 904, died, on Roz 22-Mah 4, Vikram Samvat 
1593 (1537 A, C-)*’ It follows that if this entry is correct, and 

I am not aware of any ground for challenging it— the Revayets of 
896 and 904 must have been doi(/i written before 1537 A. C.; in 
other words, that the A. 20 Y. supposition which would assign them 
to 1547 A. C. and 1555 A. C. is altogether untenable. 

And this reminds me of the long list of Indifm names which is 
found in two places in this Revayet, and which is of great interest 
They are as follows ; 

NavsaTt names. 

Hirbad Ran 5 Hushang [Jaisang]; Mahiar Dhayyan,; Hirbad 
Chanda Palhan ; H. Bahram Palhan ; Da,hyovad (Ruler, chief of 
Village) Behdin Msnek Changa, B, Asai BahrSm, B. Dhayyan ChangS; 

and he afleiwarcls infoims us that the Mohedt Bahrain Palhan) gave him a book which he 
studied and then wrote bis verses ( iblio 4 b). 

_/A*J jMt ^ Ijiaw — jMi j) j 

46. “ Les Vahis sont des registres de famille. Leprdtrea unValiioa il eniegistre les 
d£c^s de la Cornmunauti et les 4 veneinents ou les accidents notables. C'est par son vohi qa’ 

II pent avertir le fldhle qae tel jour il a tel auniversaire funMre de mois ou d' annde c 416 brerer. 
Les Vahis unciens sonl on source hisloriqoe important^. Cast sbr an Valii de ce genre, celui 
de MuUa Tiros que M. Atdshlr Sotabji a restitue la gdn^nlogie des Dasturs de Bhroacb. (A 
Genealogical Kemembrancer of the Broach Bastur Family, Bombay, 18 y 8 ). C’est nne des sources 
principrdes de la Parsi Prajiash de M. Bamanji Patel.” Uarmesteter, Le Zend AvesU, I, cxiii, 
AOte. 

47. Op, Cii, p. a40, CoL i. 
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Cambay names. 

H. Shilpur Mini; II. Asfii Naiiyosang; II. Jiva Khursh^-;'' 
Eehclin Nii,khva Asa ; H. Bahman Sifivaklish ; B. Kamurtdin As5 ; 
B. Siavakhsh ( ihanda ; B. Libai Kamuddin.'''® 

Several of the Navsari names occur in the old Pars! documents 
which were published by me some time ago, and it i.s not necessary to 
repeat what 1 have said there. It will be sufficient to invite attention 
to-day to the name of B.Kamuddin As5 which appears as B. Kamfin Asa 
in the RevsTyet of 904. There can he no doubt that they are identi- 
cal, and this perhaps explains why this letter is called the Revayet of 
Kama Asa Khambaiti. It is probable that this Kamuddin or Kamaii 
Asa took a leading part in the affair and it appears very likely that 
Shapur Asa the messenger, was his own brother. The fact that 
the Cambay names in this address arc, contrary to the general rule, 
more numerous than oven those from Navsfirt, lends some support 
to this conjecture. 

Let us now proceed to the short letter of 904 which is the fourth 
and latest in point of time of the Manck Chrmga group of Revaycts. 
It is addrc.sscd lo 

Hirbad Runa Jui.sang; Sahyyar Dhayyan ; Chanda Pfilhan ; 
Bahrain Pfilhan ; BchdinMfinck Changu ; AsS BaliiTimbin Changa and 
Dhayyan Changa all of Navsari ; Bahrain Mira of Rurat, and Asa 
Narsang, Nakhwa .\sri, Kamfin Asri.Ltba Kaman, and Jiva Khurshed, 
all of Cambay.*® 

48. NMRL, T. 30, folio I a and b and 104 b ; II t' folio 2 b— 3 a. 

49, II F, folio 3^6 b - 377 a. The Navsari names here ate iclcnlical with those in the 
earlier Reply of 896, only we have SahiSr Dhayyan instead of Mahiar Dhayyan. It may be 
also noticed that the name of ICamuddin ]vsa here appears as Raman Asii, and that the Libai 
Kamuddin of 896 becomes in the same way, Libai Kaman, 

EanS Jaisang’s name occurs in a document of 1576 V. S., two A. C. (Mody, The Parsecs 
at the Court of Alcbar, 158-61) and another of 1590 V, S. 1534 A[ C. (An/e, 201-4). We know 
that he wrote a copy of the Bahman-nameh in A. V, 915, A. 11 . 955 or A. C, 154C (Mody, 
!k. lit, 170-1). There can be little dcwbl tliat he had ceased lo exist before V, S. i6i2 USSS 
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(t is slated in llic Introduction that fwo Hclidins named Ispandi'Sr 
syazcHSr and Rustam had arrived in Persia from (’ambay, and brought 
tluj news that a stone Dakhma, had been recently erected in that 
town, and that a Echdin of note named Khurshed lliru luid gone over 
to the majority. Then follow four Questions and An.svvcrs and the 
following Oolophon : 


jjj jiAii 


t j!ui^ ( •£} 

o/jjJ uf j\i 
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j jml 
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lili^ i lAAiillj 




“ Completed ivith good wishes and in joy and gladness on the 
day Khurdad of the month KhiirdSd of the year- 904 after [ miu ha 
m^e}] Yazclagaid the King of Kings, son of Shahri 3 r, son of 
Khnsru, the King of Kings, son of Aurmazd. I have written this 
letter for the followers of the Good Faith in Hindustan, that they 
might lead it and act according to it. So may , it be. Next they 
should act according to those writings of mine which had been sent 
with (///. brought by) SbapnrAsaand not be guilty [of any neglect] 
therein."' ■' * The writers of these letters arc Dastur Bhahriar 
Ardeshir and Giv IspandiSr. May they live in gladness.” 

A. C.), ai hisyiopcrly \\ns divided between Mcbiji Eana and the sons of the latter’s biother, 
Hoshang Bana, in that year {Ante, 2o8'2i2). If, as seems highly probable, the order anent 
the family ‘ Inam standing in the name of his eldest son, Jloshang ftant, was issued after his 
dcadi, the latter event must have token place beloie the i6ilth year oftheVikrama Ero(i 55 S 
A. C.) in which it was made [A nte, 204'o). In that case, we should hove an additional reason 
holding that this Letter of 904 was written in tiie 904th year of the Common Yazdajardi Era 
and not in 904 A. 20 Y. 

BahiSm Khlan had a Pazand-Sanskiit Wainyo Khirad written for him in V. S. 1576 (1520 
A. C )j West, S. B. E. XXIV, p. xx ; and he was alive as we have seen, in 902 A. Y. 1533 
A. C. “asE BahrSm’s name occurs in documents dated V. S. 1576(1320 A* C.) Jlody, loc. 
clt, 158-161), 1588 V. S. 1532 A. C. {Aoiie, 193-4), *nd 941 A. II, 11534-5 A. C.). Ante, 343 
ITote. 
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It will be noticed that the words ‘ min bn auye ’ and awaj ha anys 
occur in this Coloithon also. The fact that Hirbad Chiinda Palhan 
whose name occurs here died In 1537 A. ( 1 . seems tome toshowthit 
this Revayet also was really written before that date, and that the 
Iranian scribes were mechanically reproducing words which they did not 
themselves understand. Ervad Tahmuras admits that the learned 
Marzpan Fredun has, in two colophons of a copy of the Dadistan-i- 
Dini written in 941 A. Y. read ‘ vajak ’ for'nafalc and represented the 
former by an utterly inappropriate Huzvaresh equivalent.'^ It is 
conceivable that ShahriSr Ardeshir and Giv Ispandiar, who wrote 
about forty years before Marzpan, may have been equally ignorant. 

A comparison of the Ijjdian Farsi names in these two Revayets 
is sufficient to show that both of them belong to the same decade, 
and that the distance of time between them cannot he much longer than 
that of eight years. In other words, it will not do to say that one 
of these letters belongs to the Common Yazdajardi Era and the 
otlicr to the Farsi or Zoroastrian. They must be both Yazdajardi 
or both Farsi. The amnlative if not the individual wcii»ht of the 
reasons I have urged for rojcdiing the latter supposition .seems tome 
veiy considerable. They must therefore both belong to the Com- 
mon Yazd.ajrtrcli Era. 

' A comparison of the Iranian names tolls the same tale, 


50. n I*', 37S b, 11. ic— 1(5, I know no csirlier copy ol llu.s particular Revayet The 
colophon is there lepioduced in Pcr.sian character.'!, but it appears to have been written »t (Ae 
original in the Avesta sciipl. This stands out clearly from the fact that the scribe, Hormaz- 
^r Franiars, has written just under the word (SJ^t which he could not understand, the 

conesponding Symbols in Avesta cliamclcrs in Soth the lines in which that word occurs. It may 
be perhaps necessary to say that the Iranians rarely or never made use of Ure Pahltevi alphabet in 
these missives, when they became aware that the Indian Dasluis, os a rule, were not &iniliar with 

it It seems to me that the must have been written /w also m Avesta characters, by 
the IrSuian scribes themselves, and this must be held suflicient to show that they themselvds 
did not know that it meant ‘ twenty.' 

The expression ‘ Shudveh givid’ which is employed in tlris Colojthon by the writers as a 
benediction nyon themselves, demonstrates the correctness of my inlerpretalion of the phrase, 
JDeriiviU shit sdvBt, which occurs in the Colophon of Dinpanab. See Ante, p, t^s- 6 , note. 

51. Zariheshti Din ni Khel Kamdri Mandli no ^hvSl, iSpo*!— 1897-8, p, 6z. 
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REVAYET OF 896. 

» Dastur Shahriar D. Rustam; D. Bahrim Mahvindat; '*D, 
SiSvakhsh 1). Shfipur ; *D, Mahvindat D. Rusta m \}*^> Mshvindst 
D. Shahriar ; T). Adarbad D. Mavindat ; *D. MahvinwSt D. Hushang ; 
D. Rustam D. Ispandig,r; *D. Anoshirwan D. Rust/m,* D. Jamas D, 
Malivindat ; D. Mahraban D. Bahram ; D. Ru^am D. Shahriar ; 
D. Rustam D. Mavindat; D. Mavindat D. Bab*^ *D Ispandiar 
D. Bahman; D. Mahvindat D. Rustam ; D. Yo^ lah R'^^am ; D. 
Bahmaniar Yovadshah ; 'D. Shahriar Ardeshir ; J — ^.arji ^ jstam ; 
D. Jamas D. Rustam ; *D. Jamis Mahvindat ‘ ^ ^ iBahrSm- 

shah; D. Rustam Kliusru ; D, Gushtas Khusru- , i).<^Miandar Rustam; 
D. Khusru Gushtas; ‘’''Giv Ispandiar.” , 

revayet of 904 

Turkafitid. ' 

•Dastur-i-DaslCiran Dastur Naushirv^n D. Rustam D. Shahrilr; 
*J). Isfandisr Bahman ; * 0 . Mihvinda^ ShahriSr ; *D. MShvindSd 
Rustam ; *D. Jamasp Mshvindad. 

Shar/ilbad- 

-rf 

*D. Siavakhsh ShSpur ; *D. Majj-^jhidSd Hushang ; 

52, N, M. R. Li T. 30, folio 99 a and b ; li. Fi 7 * ^— 7 ^ 

It is noi unworthy of notice that the nimes of Yoviulshali UusUam, Bahrain 
Buatam his brother, and Shahriar Ardeshir agiiin\ togclhci In this Revayet also 

with the addition of that of Bahmaniar, son of Gbpatshali. The name of another son of 
Gopalshah’s, named Parin (Fredun?) occurs, in a dated 924 A. Y which is found 

in the RevSyel of K^indin ShSpur, 11 . F. folio 2155 p 5 M,. K. folio 77 a. West has_ said that 
t^patshah Ruslakhm was "living in Iran between iS54'®bas boon ascertained from 

four dated Colophons” (Giundriss, 99). This mayp® presumed to have been based on the 
supposition that all the Parsi dates in Pahlavi Colophons are A, 20 Y. _ lie was of coarse 
aware that this supposition was only a woiking hypothesis which stood in need of " further 
investigation,” and he has himself warned his reader? that some Persian sciibps of the i6thand 
17th Centuries “ continued to write the accustomed formula " though thw did not understand 
its meaning. We have seen that though the yeifr is specifically called Paisi in one of the 
Colophons attached to the Iranian Reply of 847, it fe really reckoned from the Cm- 
num Yazdajardi Era, And, seventeen years later], we find the ^herwise competent author of 
the Saddai’-i-l^ctzm speaking of the 864th year pfYazdajards Death, without " counting the 
years from that Era.”^ The question of the rea^ dales of Gopatshah’s Manuscripts does not 
concern us here, but it is submitted tbnt the far*ts advanced in these pages as to the actual 
dates of the three Persisn missives in which bJs name occurs, (viz. of IJII, 1516 and 1527 
A. C,] demand a reconsideration of the subject 
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Yatsd, 

*i). Shahriar Ardcshir ; [rSnshali Hirbad Giv IspandiSr Knd 
several Behdins.®* 

It is clear that though the second list is less full than the first, 
the names of the Icadin ; members of the priesthood are almost the 
same. It wouldappear that Rustam Shahriar Mahvindad had ceased to 
exist and been succeeded in the higli-priesthood by his sou Naushirvan 
Rustam Shahriar— the father of the scribe of 1 C 43. The omission 
of the name of Yovadshah Rustam which occurs continuously in the 
Letters of 1511, 1516, and 1527 A. 0 . in this one of A.Y. isalso 
worth notice, and may perhaps be taken to indicate that he had died 
some time before 1535 A. 0 . 

The next Revayet, that ofKamdinShSpur, need not detain us long, 
as it is one of the few in which the Hijri date is placed side by side with 
the Ya/dajardi. It cuppears that this person was sent to Iran by 
Dastur Padam Ramyar of Broach with a letter of inquiry and a 
request not only for books and manuscripts but for the IV/jras. The 
reply is addressed by name to Dastur Padam an 1 other lisroastrians 
of Hindustan in general, but no other person except the messenger 
is mentioned by name. The latter appears to have been cither ill- 
provided with the ' sinews of war’ by his master in the first instance, 
or had afterwards been robbed on the way, for we are told that “when 
he first arrived in Yazd he had brought with him only can empty bos 
containing a pen and a letter, and that when he came a sceo.id time, 
he had with him naught else than a saddle of leather which bore the 
name of Hirbad Padam.” In compliance with the request for religious 
works, copies of the S'l i hr-i-Brniitu^h (or B ih i-i-ll ish), the Siidar- 
an illustrated VirHf Nilmh, several pajes of decisions on 
Religious qucstiois as to things Proper and Improper and Instructions 


S3. H. F. 378 b, 1. 17-379 a 1. 5. 
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as to the manner of installing an Atash-Balif5tn, and for cairying 
JVtfia to Kasli were sent with the messenger.** 

We have seen that the a copy of the Saddar-uNazm had first 
arrived from Persia, with the Revayct of 896 A. Y. The/’wa 
Saddar appears to have been sent now, and it was probably from 
this original that the curious Avesta-Persian text with a GujaiTvti 
version was prepared.** 

The reply brought by Kamdin ShSpur is explicitly dated thus. 

j j ji (Jlrf j jjj 

l*?**'^? jjj rUuj-lSi 

* Roz Bahman, Mah Khurdad [ according to ] theancient [ reckon- 
ing] of the year 928 ofYazdajard the King of Kings, and Wednesday, 
the i8th of RabI the first, 966 Hijri.’ 

54. Tlie oldci'l ropy of tlie Irlrctlucltiiy poJtion of this RcvSyel is to be found in n MS. 
Itansciibed by UasUir llarao Kfindin in load A. Y, (1637 A. C.) which will be quoted here- 
after as BK. The reply is there called KilShtttb^at-i'K/lmdin Shajnir Khambaiti. The iinme 
ofHastur I’adam Dastai hiniyar occurs on folio 305 a 1, i. See also 1 ). 11 , Litb. II. 459, II. 
^jo, Lnigc portions of this Kevayet arc transcribed in the original fnim in H , I*', folios 203 b- 
ajfia. ^ he extiacts are said to be from HcniMikM at BSbal of Hbmdiu SAti/ur at folios 
ao 3 b, 228 b, and 250 b (left hand corner). There aic alio Severn) exccipts irmn ihc Kevayct 
In M.K, folios 7 b— 94 b, but the paragraphs cotr turning the uunies of tire parties addressed 
and of the signatories have been left out. 

B, K. folio 306 a. 11 . 8.13 ; D. II. Lith. II, 460, 11 . 10-12. 

_B. K. folio 305 a, 11. 8-12; B. H. Lath. II. 459, 11 . 13-16, Copies of the ArdS 
VirSf Marneh with illustrations are occesionaliy found still in Parsi Libraries. In the Preface 
to his English Translation, J. A, Pope says that a MS of the Persian Poetical version in his 
possession was “ otnamenced with drawings, descriptive of lire diHercnt subjects treated on. 
One of these drawing' has found its way into Lord’s Account of the Parsecs ; into Bryant’s 
Mythology ; and into Sfauiice’s Antiquities ; it pourtrays a priest performing an act of adora. 
tion before the sacred Are, whilst a figure, representing bis soul, is laWng its flight to the 
celestial regions." ArdEi Viraf Momeh or the Revelations of ArdBiVirnf, cd. rS 16, Pref. pp< 
»v-jv. 

55. This is the Ms. La in the India Office Liliraty, West, S.B. E, XXIV, Introd,- pi>. 
Xxzix-xli. “ The Manuscript in the Perso-Aiabic character ’’ from which, he was confident of 
its having been “ originally transliterated ’’ was, in all probabrTity, this very Saddar-i-Saddaf 
sent to Bastur Padam Ram from Peisia with Kinrdin SbapAr in 1538 A, C. 

56. _B, K. folio 306 a, II. 13-14. The word ‘ Qadim ’ which is found frequently con- 
nected with the name of the month in these Colophons, as well as in those of MihirSpin 
Eifikhnsru and other Iranian scribes, has nothing to do with the so-called 'Kadnri’ 
Intern Of reckoning, as opposed to the ' ShahanshlhP. The object of these writers in adding 
it seems to have been to make a distinedon between the Old or true Yazdajaidi Calendar and the 
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The dale corresponds to Ihe 28th of December 1558 A. (!. (old 
style) or ythjaiuiary 1559 (new style), which I have ascertained by 
calculation to have really fallen on a Wednesday, and it is clear that 
the year 928 cannot belong to any other than the Common Yazdajardi 
Era. 


The letter that now calls for notice is the Revayet of Kaus 
Karadin which is of great interest, but of which the position in the 
series is, unhappily, far from being so certain as one would wish it to 
be. This document contains a long list of Indian names in which the 
place of honour is given to that of Dastur Mehrji Rani, of Navsari. 
Unfortunately it does not contain anything like a genuine Colophon, 
The date occurs in all ihe MSS. I have examined, not towards the 
end as usual, but in the body of the letter itself, in the middle of a 
budget of Questions and Answers and in the following strange words : 


Ecfocmcd rockoniuK inliodiicwl liy Sullan JnlaUuMin MiUckhliSli in 4/18 A. V’., fot llie putpose 
of corroctinK the ci'im which Iwl cropl into the Ya/dnjuidi system horn tlu neglcdof intet' 
calnlinn, The moiuhs mid dtvys huiu Iho Mime nimri, in the JiiirUi Kyslcm iw in Ihc Vazdajardij 
but the Jnlali year wius of 3OS days mid a ipiurlcr, and n rcgnlm sysicni nf inlercataLion w 08 
introduced wliich “ .siuinisscd llic Julian, and iippioached the accumey of the (Itcgorian style” 
(Gibbon, Decline and I'.ill o( the Kimian liiupiie, la], Biiiy, VI. 246.). The New Year’s Day 
or Nannv in lliis tJalundar wa.s In ci)nu.s|Mnii oheayi with the .Sun’.s entrance into Aries, and 
the isl Vatvaidin n[ llie juUli year i synchronised with 22nd Maich J079 A. C, (A. Ii« 
471= A. V. 44S]. The i.st l'’iiivarditt nocording to the Ynzdajatili reckoning =25 Fobruaiy 
(old style). The Ya/dajardi months came Ihcrcrorc to he called ‘Q.sdim, as opposed to 
those of the New Calendar, which wore named Jalali, Jtichardson, Dusscrtatioii on the Lian- 
guagesnml Lilcrnlinc of Ancient Nations, ed. 1788, pp. 182-3; Cnwasji I’alell, Chronology, 30. 
“The following account of this Reform is given by JlnbmBd Shah Khulji in his Commen* 
tory on the Ziji-Ilkh&ni of Nasir-ud-din Tfisn (.See Snclmii and liihe, C.it.doguc of Bodleiatt 
MSS. p. 930, no. 1522) fr * » ityde (Vclerum Persarum Keligio, p. 209) has given 
tlie folloiiig passage irom it! -'Account of the Em (ilin'kh), culled the Era of Malik Sh 5 h, 
The philosophers in the time of Sullan Jnlainddin Malikshah, son of Alp Arslan, the 
Seljuk, determined the era called aflcr SultSn Jnlainddin, wherein the names gr tke moui&s 
cmrespiided with the names of the Persian mnths, hut they desmbed ihe latter ta' Qld Style,* 
and named the new Months JaUlian. And they reckoned the beginning of the year of 
this era, namely the first of the Jalalinn month Earvnrdin, to be the day on the forenoon 
of which the Sun readied the point of the Vernal cquinQ.v, that is the real beginning of 
spring. This was Fiiday, corresponding withQth Kamzan 471 a, U., and with 15th March 
of the Alexandrian year 1390, and with jgth Farvardin (Old Style) of tiieyoar 448 of the 
era of Yazdijird, And they made the eighteen days of Farven'din ( 0 S.J then elapsed, hihw* 
calary days (Faiisail ; and hence Ure commencement of the era is called the MalikshShias 
intercalation.’” Whinflold, The Qnatrains of Omar Khayyam, Appendix, pp. 348^ 
Tire italics arc mine. 
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£ Aamj y r r j }j ^ ‘^jl '^ 7’'i }^ c) ^ 3^ 

* djJ _}_;*“^^ (*W 

“ It mute from Yii/d from [ or with ] the date Ro/ Bahmaii, Mali 
Bahman g22. The Writer was Jamshed Bahram Khusru.’’ 
It is not easy to believe that such a note could have been indited 
by the actual scribe, and the form of the words is such as scarcely 
to inspire much confidence. But there is another objection which is 
even more serious. If this date corresponding to 26 August, 1553 
A. 0 . (old style) is correct, it is impossible to understand the following 
two passages in which the reference can hardly be to any other 
person than the me.ssenger iCamdiu Shfipur of the Revayet of 1558 
A. Cl. (928 A. Y. = 966 A. H.) which has been just discussed. 

ij^ 

Question — You had requested that some branches of the Tamarisk 
[used as] Barsam might be sent tvitk tin Behdin Kfi^ndin. Reply. 
The Barsam ought always to be made of some plant like the 
•tamarisk or the pomegranate. 

Again we rc-id : 

iauism 3^ 

^ ^ jj, i2Ji> sd^tXutjS 

\St^ yOiJ 

^ isX>^^ lA^ ^ i ^ ^ j j 

'9 J^Ki jkjjOjj yAJSiy 


57. M, K. is the Manuscript containing the oldest copy of this ttevayel that is known to 
me. The date is found ai folio 220 b, 11, t-2. The Mehei ji Eana Library at Navsavi contains 
a copy made by Dastnr Erachji Sohrabji from an old MS belonging to Ervad Jamsliedji Soh- 
iSbjiKuka. (Catalogue, Ifo. F 60). ThecUle is at p. 25. 11,, 3-4. Ervad Manekji E. UnwallS 
also has a copy of the Revayet in which the date 922 is written not only in figures but in words 
ip. 190, 1. 9)- Mody, The Patsees at the Court of .Mcbar, 64 note. The Navsaii Mehrji 
liana Libiary has another copy also of the Revtyel in svhich several pages are missing, 
and some others have been misplaced by the hinder (Catalogue, T No. 32). 

1 58- M- foli" 9*1 11- 8-10 ; Dastur Erachji’s Ms, p. 28, 11. 6-8 j N M R L, T 33j 

p. 4, U. 9-10. 

59. M. K., folio 223 b, 11, 2-9 ; Dastur Eradiji’s IIS., p, 35, 11, 5-12; N. M B L, T 32# 

p. 7, 11. s-io. 
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“Next we liacl written to you [ directions ] about [the treatment 
of] a woman in child-bed, or at her period, in Avesta characters hnd 
sent them by the hands of Kdmdin. It has come to our knowledge 
that you have not carried them out at all * ^ We are besides 
informed that you dejiosit dead bodies in a spot marked out (Kash) 
in the house itself. No offence can be worse than this sin and 
defilement [rimanf) and pollution. We had also written a descrip- 
tion {lit, condition] of tlie place where such an enclosure should be 
marked out, but it has not at all been carried out.” 

Now, the directions on both the last two subjects of offence 
actually occur in the existing Manuscripts containing the Revayet of 
Kamdin Shapur,®® and if he is not the person alluded to, it is 
difficult to say who else can be meant. That the name of the 
messenger of the Revayet under discussion was Kdus KSimdin is 
certviin, in as much as it occurs in the letter itself more than once 
towards the cnd.®^ 

I will now give the names of the Indian Zoroastrians to whom 
this letter i.s addressed, 

NavsAn. 

Da.stur Mahiar Wilchfi ; D. Bahumn (Vinda; D. Khurshed 
Bahrain ; II. Shahriiir Dhayyau ; 11. RSuS Chacha ; D. Asdin Kak5; 
D.rc.shotan (Ihnnclfi ; II. Mobccl Haliiar ; H. Mfinkfi NSgoj ; H, Kaiqu- 
bad Mahifir; II, Wacha Shahriar ; Bchclin Bahman Khurshid of 

60. The iiisUucliiiiis ri;lulin}i to ihc Zan-i-armeshl .-icliwlly occur in the ItHindin Shaput 
section ot [I I'', folios 248 a> 250 b, (some pnges have been misplaced in binding), and H. E, 
folios 66 b - (18 a nnd 60 b - 7 1 n. 

The directions about taking N.asa to Ka\Ii are, as wc have seen, expressly slated to 
have been sent with Kamdin Sliapur in tlie Introtlnction to that Revayet; see ante p. 310. 

61. M. K, folio 223 b, 1 , g and 227 b, IL 4-8; Erncbji MS, p. 39, 11 , -34 and 11 , 2-7 % 

N M a L, T 32, p, 10, 11 . 12-13 ?■ * 4 i *' 4 - 

Tlierc is n cuiious passage here fi'om which it appears that the sura of fifty SMhis had 
been sent with Kaus Kamdin by Behdin Nutsang Minucheber and Behdin Nagoj Minucheher 
to the priests of Tran with a request for the performance of the ‘ Zindah HavSn ’ ceremony 
and the recitation of the Vendidad in their names. A Shahi was worth about 4 d or 4^ d. of 
English money. Four Shahis went to an Abbasi, which according to Herbert (c, 1630), was 
equivalent to 16 pence. (Travels, ed. 1638, p. 231). According to Tavernier, 200 Shahis =! 
agi Rupees, (ed, Call, I. 24, 414), Thus i Shahi — 2 a,nnnas. See also Yule and Bumcll; 

35 

Hobson Jobson, cd. Crooke, p, 389 and the authorities quoted there. 
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ilirbad ilescont ( Nhh&d-i-Hirbadm ) ; B. ShSpur W5ch5 ; H. BaliMaa 
BabrsLm;lI. Pailam Narsang; H. Jaisaiig Hashang; U PcshoJtaa 
Khurshcd ; BohdinToyyil Horn of Hirbad descent ) • 

Bchdin liana Horn of Hirbad descent ( Nasl-i-HiybaMn ) ; H. Slliali- 
riSr Chanda ; H. Sayer Bahrum ; H. Padam Rustam ; and the Hir^ds 
who are the servants of the Atash-BahrSm, viz, Hirbad Sayer Klhur- 
shed ; H. ']^sa, Katndin ; H. Hormazyar Padam ; H. Bahram Karrldin ; 
H. Khurshed Bhanpal ; H. Khurshed Hormazyar; H. Zal ICawidin; 
H. Faridun Padam and 

I' 

The Behdin of Behdins Rang son of Kaiqubad son of Ma^nek- 
sbah, who is their leader; Behdin Narsang B. Manekshah Bahii^m, 
B. Nigoj Manek ; B. IsfandiSr Khurshed ; B. Minucheher Bahtman- 
shah of Manekshahi descent ; B. Karva Ranan ; B, Mahr Dhayyian ; 
B. Faridun Asa ; B. I)ha3^an Asdin ; B. Auva Dhayyaii ; B. Dhay- 
y5n Sagar Tabib (physician) ; B. Mahr SSgar Tabib (physician). ! 

I 

Surat, 

H. Nariman Hormazyar ; H. Kamdin RSna ; H. MahySr Chanda ; 
H. Bahman Faridun ; H, Narsang Mobed ; and Behdin Khurshed 
Bahram their Kadkhud^ (Patel) ; B. Jaisa Bahram ; B. Kunvar 
Bahram ; B. Manek Hushang ; B. Padam Oham pa. 

Anklesar. 

Hirbad Dada Ssa ; H. Shahriar Rustam ; H. Shahriar Kaiqu- 
bad, 

Broach. 

Dastur Padam Ram ; Hirbad Ardeshir Peshotan ; H. Jaisang 
Kamdin ; H. Ramyar A.dar ; H. Vika Bahram ; Behdin Hansi 
Hira ; B. Asa Padam ; B. Chanda Poman. 

Camhay. 

D. DaiSbMabiar; H. Chanda Bahram ; H, Khurshed Jiva; H> 
Rustam Mahiar ; Behdin Asa Nakhwa.®* 

6it. II. K. folio 312 b—sis b ; Eiochli MS, pp, 2-6 ; N M R L., T 32, pp, 15-17. 




A comparison of Ihc Navsari names with those occurring in the 
contemporary documents i)ublished elsewhere makes it clear, that 
this Rcvfiyct, whatever its exact date may have been, may be safely 
placed somewhere in the third quarter of the Sixteenth Ceutury.®* 
It cannot, in any case, be later than 1584 A. C., as Behdin Minu- 
cheher Bahmanshah who is mentioned in it is known to have died in 
that year (V. S. 1640).®* Let us now see if the Iranian names can 
tell us anything. And first then let me quote for comparison the 
names of the Signatories of the Reviyet of KSmdin ShSpur, the 
.date of which ( 1558 A. C. ) is absolutely certain. 

Turhabad- 

•Dastur NaushirvSn ; M|.hvindad Rustam ; D. MahvindSd 
Bahrain ; D, Ruatam D, Bahram Mahvindad ; D. MahiSr ; D. Bakht- 
alrin ; D. Naushirvan; 


63, Of Ihc forty-(wi> N'nv.siiri nnmes in (be address, about twenty altogether occur in 
.contemporary dncumL'nl.s, Of these eleven, Kiduii Uana, Faredun 'asS, 'itsa Kitmdin, 
Mnhr Olmyyaiv, Sayer Klmrshed, Unrajiar Padara, Auva Dhayyan, Asdin ICSfca, DhayySn 

Usdin, Narsang M.1nek and N.igoj Manek nccorin a Sale deed of V. S. 1614, (155^ ^ 

246. Seven, ( or pcrliaps eight), m. Maliiar WacchS, Bahman Chanda, Peshotan 
OhSnda. Pirdam Rustam, KakiabM Mahiar, Shapur Asa (Waccha?) Khurshed Mahiar ondl 
Ssdin ICaki, ate found in the well-known Agreement of V. S, 1636. (1580 A. C.); Mody, 
Op‘ Cit t48«5i, Two, vLs. Minucheher Bahman and Nnrsang Manalc, are mentioned in a sale 
deed of V. S. 1628, 1572 A. C 214-15); one, Toyya Horn, in a paper dated 1631 V.S, 
iffS A. C. 2t8-5o), and tvo, Khurshed Bahram and Padam Rustam in an Agree- 
ment dated :65s V. S„ 1399 A 0 . 5 229.32, If we take the middle period between 

fjthe dates of the two documents in which i/tiii of the twenty names are recorded, vie 155K 
A 0 . and 1580 A. C. we get 1369 A. 0 ., which indicates that ,922 A, Y. (1533 A. 0 ) Is 
About twenty years too early. 

64. Rustamji JamSspji Dastur, Bk^nHih TmsMvli, p. 240, OoL r. 
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S/m/c 0 M. 

*'‘D. Mahvindad Ilushang ; D. Khurahmancl Sifivakhsh ; "f). 
Kaikhusni Siavakhsh ; *D. Bahrain Mahvindad ; D. J 5 milsp ; '^D. 
Khusru Mahvindad ; D. AdarbSd ; l\ Naiishirvan ; 1 ). Ainahsar 
Khuralimand ; L). Mahvindad, — and several others.*"* 

The names of the Iranian priests in the Kaiis Kamdin letter 
are as follows : 

*Dastur Anushlrvan D. Rustam; *D. MShvindad Rustam; Bahrain 
D.Mehrahan ; '"Kaikhusru D.Siavakhsh ;*Mahvindsd D. Hushang ; 
Zaratosht D. Jamasp ; Khusru D. SiSvakhsh ; *Bahr5m D. Mahvin- 
dad ; *Khusru D. MahvindSd ; MahriLban D. Naushirvan ; Shahriar D. 
Mahvindad ; Farrukhzad D. Yazdyar ; Rustam D. Bahmanyar ; 
Ardeshir D, Iianshah ; Jamasp D. JSmasp ; SiSvakhsh D. Shahriar.®*^ 

It will be seen that not more than ii.r names arc common, and 
the resemblances are far from so close as we might expect if the 
two letters had been really written within a period of only four or 
jBve years of each other. 

On Ukj whole, it seems to me after carefully considering the 
matter, that this epistle was written sometime after 1558 A. C. and 
before 1584 A. C., and that its exact date is yet to be discovered. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that this 922 may be possibly 922 
P&vsii — 1573 A. C,, but the difficulty is that the Colophon in which 
that date occurs is of questionable authenticity, and all that can be 
safely said at present, is that the letter was written at some time 
during the third quarter of the Sixteenth Century. » 


65. D. II. Lith. II. 46 o<46i. 

66. M K. folio ?26 a, 1, II to 226 b, I 5 5 Eiacliji M S. pp. 40-41 ; N M ft L, T 32» 
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Two very brief epistles one of which is addressed to four of the 
leading Zoroastrians of Navsari town, and the other to the Congrega- 
tion of Broach next demand notice. Neither of them bears a 
date, but the names appearing in both leave little room for doubt 
that they belong to the last quarter of the Sixteenth Century. The 
first of them is a letter recommending a Behdin named Faridiin 
Marzban who was travelling with his relatives or dependants to 
Hindustan to the good offices of Dastur Mahiar [Wachha], Dastur 
Hushang [ Asa ], Sett Minucheher Bahmanshah and Sett Naushirvan 
Bahmanshah®’. Now it appears from the old Disapothi already 
quoted that Dastur Mahiar Wachha died on Roz 8 Mah 12, Vikram 
Samvat 1647 (1591 A. C. ), and that Sett Minucheher Bahman 
{ Manek Changa As& Hula ] 's decease had taken place seven years 
earlier on Roz 30 Mah 9, Vikram Samvat 1640(1584 A. C.),*® It 
is obvious that the letter must have been written some time before the 
last of these two dates. 

The other missive contains the replies given by the Iranian 
priests to three questions which had been referred to them by the 
Anjuman of Broach, The last of these possesses some historical 


67. D. U, Lith. II, 397, 1 . II to 398, 1 . 18 and also II. 462, 1 . y 10463,!. 13. A 

poition of the letter occurs also in II. F, folio 135 a. 

West ( Grundriss, p, 126). speaks “ of twt Iranian Farsis, Frcdnn and Marzuban, having 
brought letters of introduction from Yazd to India about die year 1570”. It is true that in 
one place we rend of ^ p. H. Lith, II, 462, 1 . 16, 

and 398, 1. 7 ] but this is most probably due to a clerical error, for a few lines further down we 

find the following explicit statement : 

(D.H, Lith. 11 . 463, 11 . 8-9,) vi.«l jli jhi»l vlj'H/ 

*' Further, may it be known to Sett Minucheher that Behdin FatiduH Manbau isaprtm 
worthy of confidence.” The sentence occurs in exactly the same words in II. F, folio 135 a, 
11 . 7 - 8 . 

68. Pdrsi PrcMsh, 1 , 9 ; Bhagarsdth VanshUvU^ 240 col. I. 
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interest, and I give it below with its answer, as the document was 
nol^known either to West or the author of the Parsi : 

CJUj lA^ji 

^ li>V< ^ til-vij 

0^1(3 iAmui Ij yJ ji 

jjjt lUivilfij**! j ^ ‘V<^ c>^r^ 

jlAr"* iVxaCJ jlj^ Okijib 

" Another question — Dastur Padatn Ram is dead. May your 
lives be [ long ]. Ahurmazd only knows everything. Between you 
and ourselves, there is a considerable distance, and we do not 
know any one [ personally ], We cannot give any decision in this 
matter. Place [ on the chief Dastur’s seal 1 that person from among 
yourselves who is most worthy, and know him for your leader and 
obey him, for then there will [ be reason to ] hope that Ahurmazd 
and the Ameshaspands have been pleased. If .such [ an agreement 
among yourselves ] cannot tak| place, go to the Daslurs of NavsSri, 
and obey the orders of whomsoever they appoint, and dispute no 
more, for they {i,e. the NavsSrf ©.asturs ) are exalted in the eyes 
of the Lord." 

Now we know that the Reviyet of Kamdih ShSpur had been 
addressed to Dastur Padam Ram of Broach in 1558 A. C. and 
the Colophon of La, the SaddSr-i-Nathr MS in the India Office 
Library, may be taken to mean that he was alive in 1575 A. C- 
(944 A. Y. — Vikram Sanlval 1631).™ It follows that this letter 

69. The only copy of this letter known to me is in Qie autograph MS of DarSb Hor- 
masdyar’s Systematic Compilation which belongs to Eevad MSnekji R. UnwSUS. D. H, Lith. 

11 . 4^X"2. 

70. West, S. R E. XXIV, Introd, pp. xxxix-Xl. 

The question has been discussed in my paper on ' Some Parsi.Sanscrit Colophons 
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must have been written seme lime afterwards, that is, somewhere, 
in the last quarter of the Sixteenth Century, The explicit decljira- 
tion as to the pre-eminence of the Dasturs of Navsari inclines one to 
hazard the conjecture that we have here a contemporary allusion to 
the famous Pastur Meherji ( oi Mahiar ) Rana, in which case this 
very wise and cautious pronouncement on a local dispute must have 
been made before his death in 1591 A. C. The reply is subscribed by 
five Iranian priests, via. Dastur Zaratosht Rustam, Zaratosht Dastur 
Kaus, Mahrfiban Dastur Naushirvan, IChusru D, Farrukhzad, and 
^darbad D. MahvindSd ” 

The name of D. Mahraban NaushirvSn is the tenth among the 
Iranian signatories of Kaus Kamdin’s Revayet. He is probably to 
be identified with the Mahraban Naushirvln Rustam Shahriar who 
wrote IC43, in which the three strange colophons with the differ- 
ent datings “A. 20 Y. 936, A, Y. 938 and the Tarsi year 943" 
occur in the order quotod.^® lie appears to have been the son of 
the Dastur Naushirviln Rustam f Hhahrifu ] who was, in his capacity 
of Leader of the Dasturs of TurkSbad, the fust signatory of the 
letter of 904 A. Y., as well as of the epistles sent with KSmdin 
Shapitr and Kaus Karadin. Naushirvan’s father, Rustam ShahrlSr 
had similarly been chief Dastur of Turkabad in 880 A. Y. {^1511 
A. C,) and his name will be found to occupy the place of honour 
in the letter addrcs'icd by the Iranian Dasturs in that year to 
Changa Shah and others. Lastly, the father of this Rustam, 
i.e, Shahriar Mahvindad [Bahram Dahishnyar Mahraban] also 
appears to have been chief Dastur of Turkabad, for his name is the 
first among the subscribers of the letter of 850 ( or 855 ) A, Y. 


71, U, H.Lith.II.46a, 11 . 3-s. 

72. Geldner, Prolegomena, p. Hi, Note. 
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I must now advert briefly to the famous letter addressed to 
Dastur Kamdin Padam of Broach by Dastur Ardeshir Naushirv5n' 
Marzban Kormani from Multan on 

i.e. "Roz Daipclin, Mali Fravardin [according to] the ancient 
[reckoning] of the year 967 of Yazdajard, the King of Kings.” 

Now it is common knowledge that Dastur Ardeshir came to 
this country at the invitation of the Emperor Akbar, and for the 
purpose of assisting Mir JamSluddin Husain Inju in the compila- 
tion of a dictionary of old Persian words which the latter had 
undertaken at the Imperial request. Akbar died in 160S A. C., 
and it must be therefore plain to the meanest intelligence that this 
letter which was written from Multan when Ardeshir had already 
started on the homeward journey, must have been penned not on 
the 9th of November 1657 A. C, but on the 9th of November 1597 
A. C. (New Style y®. ia other words, this year 967 also must be 
taken to belong to the Common Yazdajardi Era and not to the 
Farsi or Zoroastrian. 

In this epistle, Dastur Ardeshir expressly informs his corres- 
pondent that the leader of the Dasturs of Turkabad or Yazd 
( Dastur-i-A'asam ) at this time was Dastur Mahraban, i.e. Mahraban 
NaushirvBn [ Rustam Shahriar ], and that the chief Dastur of Kerman 
to which place Ardeshir himself belonged was a Dastur Bahramshah.’* 

73. This letter is one of those added by DSrab Hormazdyar to hUjMe^s MS, IIF, 
folios 46ob.46ib. It also occurs in an autograph MS belonging to me of Darab Hormazdyat’s 
Systematic Compilation, which appears from various Colophons to have been trouscribed in 
j04g<i05o A. Y, »,<. only a year or two after the valuable MS in the Bombay University 
Limry ( Folios S37b'538b ). D. H. Lith. II. 4S5-4S8. The date is at p. 458, U. 7 - 8 . 

74. Blocbmann in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1868, pp. 12-15 and 65-69 ; 
Mody, The Parsees at the Court of J^bar, 17-25. 

75. Dastur Ardeshir appears to have stayed in India for about a year ai tht most. He 
says himself that he had written a letter to Dastur l^mdin Fadam^fee months and a halt 
before the date of this reply, D, H. Lith- II. 456 11 . 4-5. 

76. H. F, folio 461a, IL 5-6 ; My DatSb autograph, folio 538a, U, 12-3, D. H. Lith, 11 , 
4 S 7 » U> 1 -®. 
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The Bchtlin Kiius Mahiar who was the messenger employed 
by Kamdin Padam and Dastur Ardeshir appears to have been ,sent 
some years afterwards on a mission to Iran, and a copy of the reply 
that he brought is to be found in several places." The date of this 
epistle is given as 970 A. Y. ( 1601 A. C. ) by the author of the Pani 
Prnka^h, on the authority of an autograph of Darab HormazdySr’s 
Revayet said to have been written in 1054 A. Y., and the statement 
has been accepted by West. But the Manuscript referred to is now 
lying before me,’'® and I feel bound to say that I have failed to find 
the date any where in it, or in any other Manuscript to which I have 
had access. At the same time, the names of the messenger whom 
we have just seen employed in 1597 A. C. and -of the signatories as 
well as the addressees indicate that the year is approximately 
correct.^® 

Among the Indian names wc find those of the great Dastur, 
Leader of the h^iith of Aurmazd, Dastur Mushang son of Asa 
{Dasiur-i-Mu'(tssani,pcshwd-i-ditt-i-AHnimsdi Dnslur Hushnn^ bin 
D. Kaiqubad bin HamjiSr, D. Naushirvaii bin Asdin, Behdin 
Naushirvan ibn Bahman, Kaiqubad Naushirvaii all of Niwsfiri ; 

yy. Tlip iiUlcsl copy is in III'’, folios 438b*,)42n, II is also found in MK, folios la* 6a. 
D. U. LiUi. 11 . 4 SI-‘ISS' 

78a. Pilrsi Pra/Msh , 1 . 839 and note ; West, Grundriss, 126. The MS quoted as his 
authority by the lUtlhnr of Ihc/Urir Prakisk is reilly II K which then belonged to Dastur 
Tamshedji Pcslonji of Ilnlsar, and is now in the i)o,sscssion of Mr. 1 \ N. Kapadia of Bombay. 
The statement that it was written in 1054 A. Y. is due to the misunderstanding of a Colophon 
appended to one of the additions wade to hisfathedt ATS by Barab tlorraaadyar (folio 460a), 
The date is not found in any of the MSS I have consulted. It is neither in IIF nor in MK, nor 
in the autograph of DarSb Ilormazdyat's Systematic Compilation which is in the library of 
ilrvad Miinckji 11 . Unwalln. 

79, It is said in the Paysi tlwt there were /wo messengers Kaus Mahyar orirf 

MShyar Rustam of Khambgit, hut this is probably a misapprehension originating in the follow- 
ing passage. 

j*^l J 

jiabIa cSawI 



Dastur Baliman bin Fariduii, and Bolulin Nairyosan^ Un 
Jamphed, of Surat ; ' ' ' 

Daslur Ardeshir bin Peshotan and KjSus, and Dastur Qawamud- 
djn and Daslur Bahrain of Bharuch ; 

Dastur Kaiqubad and Dastur ShahriSr of Anklesar ; and 

Dastur Rustam bin Dastur Mahyar, Dastur IsfandySr bin Darab, 
Dastur Khurshid ibn Dastur Qawamuddin and Behdin Hushang bin 
Isfandiar and Behdin Kaus ibn Garothmari KSus (who is in Heaven) 
of Kmnbdit}^ 

Now we know that this Dastur Hushang Asa was the preceptor 
of Baliman Kaiqubad who wrote the Qissah-i-Sanjd» in 969 A. Y,, 


H F, lolio 43<)sv, 11 . 6-9 }MK folio lb, 1 . II--J4, 

Thuie is evidently some cuor here and (lie correct reading is "yj( 

and that is what we actually find in” 'D. U. Lith, 11 , 452, 11 , 1-2. Indeed 
ft few lines, further on, at the same page in IIF, We hear only of (folio 

439,11. 11-12) and at folio 442 a 11 . 6 * 7 ) also, we arc told tluil it wns Behdin Kaus who 
desiicd to take with him some ' Horn’. The rubric at the end, lauicovct, is 

yft 4 /S J^iir till U'jk' yil ^ 

(folio 442a, 11, 13-14). 

It seems to me therefore that there was really one messenger and not two, that his name 
was Kaus Mnbyar Rnstam, and that the words jiijLe are n lednplication duo to the 

copyist’s eye having caught them twice in the same line. 

80. MK- folio I a-b ; HF folio 438 b— 439 a j D. H, Lith, II. 451. 

Dastnr Kaiqubad Famjiar was the fathci of Bahman Kaiqubad, the author of the Qhsah-i-< 
Stt»jin and great grand-father of Hoimazyar Framaiz KSmdin KukS [* s. Kaiqubad ] Ham- 
jihr Padau, the wiiter of BF, 

Kausbuvhn Asdm was the son of the famous sciibc Asdin KnkS. His name occurs in 
documents dated V, S. I655 tfifi 7 ( ^599 and ifiij, A. C. ), See ante, pp. 231, 233. 

B^din Nanshirvan Bahman was the brother of Minuebebet BahmansMh of the Fatiduu 
IMarzban letter, in which Nnushirvon’s name olso occurs. Both of them were grandsons of 
■Manek ClMnga. Naushirvan Baliman w.w the wiiter ol the interesting letter from Lahore' 
which has been edited and translated aatt, pp. 220-1. Bis son Kukaji is obviously identical 
.'with the Kaiqubad NaushirvSn of this Kerayet, 
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and the epithets bestowed upon him in this letter from Persia bear 
out every word of what Bahman has said there in his praise, and the 
interpretation I have placed on those expressions. At the same time, 
they indicate that the date 970 A. Y. (1601 A. C.) is, though insnffi- 
cimtly authenticated, very far from being untenable. 

The Iranian names are Dastur Mahrabsn Dastur NaushirvSn, 
Dastur Adarbad Dastur Mahvindad, and Dastur Zaratoshl D. jamAsp.®^ 

There can be little doubt that the first name is that of the 
scribe of K 43, which we have already come across in the Keply of 
Dastur Ardeshir ( 1597 A. C.), the Judgment delivered by the Iranian 
priests on the di.spute which had arisen among the Mobeds of Broach, 
and in the Revayet of Kaus Kamdin. It will be noticed that where- 
as his name is tenth in the last, and third in the epistle to the 
Anjuman of Broach, it stands first in the present RevSyet. We may 
safely take this to indicate that Malirahan was now the chief Dastur 
of Tufkabfid or Yawl, and this receives further confirmation from 
the statement occurring in Da.stur Ardeshir’s letter that the (Jhief 
Dastur of Yazd in 1 597 A. C. ( 967 A. Y. ) was a Dastur Mtihra- 


Utului I'liihtiiiiu of Surnl wiis the .'vnccatoi of ihc Piistur Solimb, the 

teaclKT of AiKjiic'lil. Tlic (jn'.-il Icfl it on u'torc) thiit Darab was the sixth 

in (Icsccnt fiom a Dnstui Shnnur who w'la in loaliiy the son of the Iliilmil Ilalim!in, but had 
been token in .ulaplion by n lliilmU Kniiinbfld Mody, The I’aisees nttbeCouit ofAkbar, 3941 

396. 

The Dastm Qawainiiddin of Tiioacli wns undouliledly 'Oastut Kiimdin Padam. As tlie only 
son of the immediately piwoding possesw of the Dnstmship, Kamdin Pndam was the heir 
icr itiijicsf but the law ol piimogciiitnip has never found imiveisal acceptance among us, and 
nc appears, nftei a lime, to have been obliged to take the second place, probably on account of 
his youth. Indeed, it seems probable from the oidci of the names, that the dispute for piece- 
dcnco between him and Dastur Aidc.shh PeshoUui which was evidently the subject of the Letter 
to the Anjuman of Diuach, had been settled in lavoui of the latter. It would seem that 
Dastur Ardeshir Pesholun was not in the direct line of descent, but he was pK^ubly the oldest 
surviving : 
just 
have 1 

81. n. F. folio 442 a, 1 . 5, MK. folio cb, II. z-8. p. H. Lith. 11 . 435, 1 . 8. In HF 
and D. H., the last name only is given, but there is a space left blank above the line in which 
it occms, which may have been due to the diflarnlty experienced by the scribe m deciphering 
the other two names- They aie confusedly wiitten even in MK, and not vety legibly either. 
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ban. Tlie name of D. AdarbSd Mjhvinclad also occurs In ^he 

epjstle addressed to the Anjuman of Broach and is the last in 

the list, 

The next KcvSyet is dated about twenty-five years later and 
need not detain us long as the date is clearly expressed not only 
in the Era of Yazdajard, but also in that of the Flight, It 

really comprises three separate replies given by the Dasturs of 

TurkabSd and Kerman to certain questions which had been sent 
with a Behdin named Bahman AspandiStr. This Revayet is often 
cited by the name of the messenger, but it is at least as frequently 
quoted as the RevSyet of Bahman Punjia. who is said to have 
been a brother of the Nanabhsi Punjid Mody of Surat, whose death 
in 936 Yazdajardi 1667 A. C. is known to have given rise to an 
acrimonious theological dispute in that town.®* 

82. Tlio oldosl copy of this UevSyct is found in BK wliich wns tmnscribed in 1006 A. V. 
i.e, only ton years nflet ihc receipt of the leply from I’crsiti. In this MS, which helongs to 
Ervnil Miihyar Navroji ICu^r, it is called the KevSyelof Behdin Bahman Punjiii Ghtliicy, as 
appears from lire following colophon : 

^ yic f«WJ (jW jl_)t jji ij h* lili 

“This ltev.=lyt't concerning Behdin Bahman Piinji.a rdmndy of Sural was finished on the 
day Gosh of the inonlh of Amaidad in the year 1006 Yiiwltvjatdi. The writer of these words 
was iho Servant of the Good Muzdyesni Religion, Dnslur Barzo Qawiimuddin the son of 
KaiquliM the son of HormazySr .surnamed SanjanSn, and worshippei of ihc Slash Buhrim ; 
written in the township of Mavsri comprised in the province of Gujriit.” 

It would appcir from this Culopon that Baliman PunjiSp’s surname was Ghandy. Row 
we know that his brother Nanabhii Punjia — ancestor of the Modys of Sural died in A. Y. 936 
—1667 A, C. and that the original snrname of Uie Modys was Ghandy. It has been said by 
West, on the authority of the Parsi Prakash, (I. ij note ), that Bahman Punjia “ collected o/f 
the questions which hod been sent to Iran from time to time, with the answers received, so as 

compie a Eevayet of considerable extent,” But it is clear from the Colophon above cited 
that the Rewyet of Bahman Punjia contained neHting else than the three replies brought by 
Bahman IspandySr nnd their numerous enclosures in verse and prose. Others have supposed 
that Bahman Punjia and Bahman Aspandi^ were one and the same person, hut I ainnot aware 
of any authority by which this identification can be established, In H. F. ( 335 h ) wc read 

**“•1 lUi'H- 

And the same rubric occurs InmyBSrSb autograph, folio 481 h. FunJiS looks like a Hindu 
name, hut it is also possible that it is an abbreviated or familiar form of Aspandiar. 
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The flatc of the Kerman reply is thus expressed ; 

^ iiji 111 liT®^ jj/ 

"Roz Adar the ninth ofMah Rahman the eleventh, [according 
to ] the ancient [ reckoning ] of the year 996 of Yazdajard the son 

of Shahriar, and the lojdth year after the Flight" 

The second missive addressed from Kerman declaring that a 

quantity of Stidaf (rue) had been sent with Rahman Aspandiar 
for being used in the Gahambar ceremony is dated 

1/0^ jjj Un jjj 

Roz dar, Mah Tir [according to] the ancient [reckoning]. 
Year 1036 [ Hijrl ], gg6 Ynsdajm^dt' 

The Turkabad reply is dated 

jjj JSJ 

Roz Shahrivrir, Mfih Farvardin of the year 996 Yazdajardi. 

It is clear that this year 996 must be assigned to the Common 
Yazdajardi Era. 1036 I lijri— 1626-27 A. C. ; Roz ^dar Mdh Tir 
996 A. Y. = 37 January 1627 ; Roz Adar Ma,h Rahman 99G A. Y. 
= 25 August 1627 and Roz Shahrivar Mfih Fravardin 996224 
October 162C A. C. ( New Style ). 

The signatories of the first Kerman letter declare that they 
have transmitted with the messenger a copy of the Visht^sp Yashf 
and Visfarad, and they express their willingness to provide even a 
duplicate if necessary. At the same time, they beg that if their 

83. B. K, folio 12 a, 11. 7-8 ; H. r. folio 345 a, 11 . 4-5 ; My Darsb anlogroph, folio 485 a, 
II. 16-17 ! D. n. Lith. II 157. 

84. B. K. folio 15, 11 . 2-3 j H, F. folio 347 b, 11. 4.6 5 My BarSb autograph, folio 486 a, 
L 18 ; D. H. Lith. II. 160. 

83. B. K. folio 19, 11 . 2-3 i n. F. folio 351 a, 11 . 8-9 j My BSilb autograph, folio 487 b, 
11 , lS-16 ; D, H. Lith, II. 163. 
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i'orri^iiinniletils {)osscss any MSS for wbiili they have no use, 
thoy would kiiully send the same for the use of llicir brethren in 
•** VkhtCisJ) Yas/it MS brought by Bahman AspandySr 
still survives atid is at present in the possession of Ervad MSnekji 
Rustam ji Unwftlla. It contains a colophon stating that it was tran- 
scribed by Mivnuschihar Ardashir Vaharum Si)endyat Ardashirfor 
Farldun MarzpSn on the day Vohuman of thn month Khurdad in the 
year 996 A. Y.^’^—Similarly the Dasturs of Turkabad appear to have 
sent to their Indian friends a Vendidgfi about which they expressly slate 
that Dastur Khusru D. Naushirvan and Daslur Rustam — had “ be- 
stowed it as a gift without receiving its money-value.” ( Nazay kardak 
iva qimat nagiraftah')?^ This is the Iranian Vendidad Sada with 
Nirang which is now in the Mulla Firuz Library and which has been 
described and referred to by Geldner as MF» ®®. The full name of 
the scribe is given in a Colophon dated Roz Adar Mah Ava^ 9^7 
A. Y. as Khusrob Anushirvan Rustam Shahriar MsU^vindad Valirfim 
Dahiahnyar Mihiriipan of Turkabad in Vilayet-i-Yazd®®. In a second 
Colophon at the end of the Ninth Fargard, the scribe states that his 
source was a transcript made by Siavax Shahriar Ardeshir. This 
second Colophon appears to have been inadvertently missed by Gckluer, 
for he states that the copyist ” does not mention his source".®^ 


86. B. K. folio 2 b -3 a • H. F. folio 336 b, II. IO-15. My Datab aiiloguph, folio 4S2, 
Ui a" 4 ! B. liiih. II. 150, 11 . 5-8. 

87. Tahmuias, Bundahiblm Fncsimilc, Inlrod. xviii-xix ; Eivad N, B. Dcbai’s CoUaclioii 
of Colophons of MSS in Parsi Libiaiics (MS), 

88. BK folio IS a, 11 . 5-9 5 UF, folio 347 b, 11 . 7-12 ; I) U. Lilli. 11 . 160 11 . 7 - 9 * 

89. Geldnci , Uiolcgomena, p. xi ;Pcsholan Memorial Volume, p. 23, 

90. Geldner (Ptolegomena iii. note I sa,ys " MFa is dated A, Y. 9S7 ( without the twentieth 
watk Now since obioOier of Khusioho, Copyist of MP? , namely Mitioapaii copied Uic 
Diiikard { West, sup'a p. 38 ) in the ycai 1594, Parsi yeai 943 after the twentieth yrar of 
Yezdegeid, it is much more probable that his brother wrote in i6l8, (reckoned according to 

— flie Common Yezdejetdi era ) and not in 1638, according to the Zoroastiian era).” The con- 
clusion is of coarse sound but it is, as it stands, only a prebabh inference. It will be now 
seen that if the MS tianscribed ly Khusrobo was actually sent to India in 1627 A. C., it coulc 
not possibly ha^e been written in 1638 A. C. The probability is thns converted into s 
certainty. 

91. Geldner, Prol^omena, p. xxii. Elsewhere (Peshotnn Memorial Volume, p. 23)1 b' 
aagnciously conjectures that MP, must have been copied either * fiom the MS of MaizpSn o 
Shattocyar.” It will he now seen that it was not taken duecilyfiom ShabiiSr’s copy, bn 
from his son SUvax’s transcript. 
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The Inlrocliiclions to these replies are not without interest, , as 
they, furnish the names of no less than twenty-six Indian Zoroastrians 
of note in their day. I give the list below. 

Nausari names. 

Dastur Shapnr Hushang, D. Vckji D. Kaiqubsd, D‘. Barzo D. 
QawamuJdin, D. Nau.sliirvan D. Asdin, D. Mahrnush D.Kaiqubad, D/ 
Bahman D. Bahrain, D. Sohrab D. BahrSm, D. Mehrji D. Aurmaz-” 
dyS,r, Behdin Sett Kukg, and the Rats Bahram. 

Surat names. 

Dastur Isfandiar D. Bahman, Dastur Naushirvan D. Khurshed, 
Dastur DgriLb Hira, D. Peshotan Khurshed, D. Asa, D. Framarz 
D. Bahman, Behdin Isfandyar Neryosang, B. KSmdin B, Mahrban, 
B. Nana B. Ram, B. Waccha B. Neryosang, B. Mehrji B. Khurshed, 
B. Tlustam bin Kamdin, 15. Naushirvan 15. ShahriSr. 


Tin- i'xrl\iHi|’i' (ifJI.S.S iiclwwrt liulinnml lVii.u, wliic'U ii? cxplii'illy u leuccl to in this 
RevRyol miiiiNia Id Imvi' liccii nmic coiimum Ihaii is nuii'MlIy smi|)osi;il. There is in lUe 
EevRyel ol SSo A, V, ('. ) a (iiiily Imi(r(U‘!.cii|ili()n iif llu' coni enls of llie twenty* 

one N.isks, .iml llie wiileiH Jiihl llul they hiwc written it nil lieeuuse tiny believe those boOKS 
to be extnnt iheie (in Indu). 

tShWf lift! lyii 1*^'^ oil 

(MKMo 1S2 b, 11 . V— 9 ; I). 11 . Lith. II. 394, 11 , i i-iz.) 

They nftciwuicla rwiuesl their eorrubijoudcntn to send tlroni transcript? of a few pages ftoiH 
the bcgumhig, the middle nnd the end of every work in Avesta or Pahlavi in their possession, 
so that they may come to know which of the Iteligious worlu. were to bo found in India, 

>S*mf 1-oI^jT /A ijm U Awl*! jlj /A&ji ^ 

(MK- folio 184 a, 11 . 8-ri ; t). IL Lith. 11 , 395, 11 . 17-8). 

This request was probably complied with, and it is permissible to suppose that to this we 
are indebted for the survival of the P.rhluvi Text of the Dina-i-Mawo^-UKhiraA, which 
emressly slated by the Iranian scribe to have come to Persia “ from the realm of the Hirrdus. 
(West, S. B. XXIV. p. xix. Gtundiiss. 107 ). 
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Broach names. 

Daslur Qawiimuddin D. Padam, D. Bahram D. Ardeshir, Behdin 
As5 bin Jamshid.®* 

The Iranian names of which there is very long list in prose 
and another in verse, are not of any particular interest®*, and it 
will suffice to transcribe the few appended to the Colophon dated Roz 


92. B.K. folio I b.2 a ; IIF folio 335 b-336 a ; D. 11 . Lilli, ll. 149. There are several 
i^istakes in this last. I have followed BK. Dastur Shsipur Hushang was the son of D. 
Hoshang aso. Dastur Vekji KaiquMd was not, iw might appear at first sight, a brother of 
Boliman Koiqubad the author of tlic QisscA-i-Sa»jhn, but Bahman Kaiquhad himself. In the 
poetical address to the Indian Zoroaslrians which is appended to the introduction we read 

•• ts> 

j!>r 4522- (*!>* (jjjji 

tiUle j CtMj ijlfiAcI |aj(« Owj jt /S 

B.K. folio ^b, 11. 7.9* IIF. folio 338 a, 11 . ii|~i 6 . D. II. Lilli. 11. IJI. In oilier 
words Vekji ( VikSji 01 BhikSji ) appears to have ten the name by which Bnhroan was fami- 
liarly known, and I may odd that he i.s called Vekji Kaiquhad, and not Bahman Kaiquhad in 
tile SanjSnS Fihrkt. 

Daslur Bamo KSnulin Kaiquhad was the son of Bahmnn’s brother, and the writer of the 
US I have qaoled as BK. 

Dustur MnhrniJsli.Kiiiqubad was the son of Dastur Kau|ubiid Mehcrji Hanii and the writer 
of the llcviiyet MS quoted ns MK, 

Bfthman Bahiitni and D. Sohrfib Bjhiam were piobably Dcsivi BalimanjiBahiSinji and 
Sohrabji DahrSmii of the PoliS Desai f.nnily. They were both sons of the famous Desai 
Bahiiiin Faridnn, Desai Bahmanji died in iGSS ^ funi lYaA^sA, 1. 14 ) and Sohrabji 
Bahrainji in 1678 A. C. {/iiii. 1 . 18. ). 

Sell Kuka was Uic Kaiquhad Njushirvan [Bahman Manuk Chiinga] mentioned in the 
Revayet of Kaus Mahyar. 

Dastur Isiandiar Bahman of Surat was the son of Dastur Bahman Paiidfin whose nome 
also occurs in that Revayet, and it was from Isfandiar’s brother Sliapur that Daslur Dirab the 
teacher of Anquetil was directly descended, 

Dastur Darab Ilira was perhops identical with the Hirbad DSrab who wrote the Khordeh 
Avesta Codex Pt.i at Surat in 994 A. Y, J Geiger, Fiolegomena, xii ), The ‘ Yasna SSda 
from Dr. Hyde's collection which Anquetil saw in Oxford at Dr. Hunt’s, and whidi is now ir 
the British Museum was written by a Hiibsd DSrab HirS ChandS in 1030 A. Y. (Geldner. 
Vroleg *)• 

It will be seen that the name of Daslur Qawamuddin F&dom now occupies the place o 
honour in the Bioaeh list, Dastur Ardeshir Fesholan, his senior, was evidently dead and thi 
son of the latter, BahrSm Ardeshir, now lakes the second place. 

93. B,K, folios s h ■ 8 a and 16 b . J7 b ; HF, folios 339 a - 341 b and 349 .a - b ; D, H 
l,ith.Il. 153-154, and 161-2. . 
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Adar Mah Tir 996, 1 036 A. 11 . They are N auslnrvan Dastur MarzbSn, 
and his brothers Dastur Faridim and Bahram MarzbSn Kermani, 
Rustam D. NaushirvSn, D, Marzban Faridun D, BahrSm Rustam 
Bundar Shah MardSn and Khusru D. BahrSm. Rustam D. Naushir- 
van was the scribe.®^ 

In the reply from Turkabad, the first signature is that of its chief 
Dastur, Dastur Bahram Ardeshir, who had a son named Mshvindad,*® 
for we arc told in the Poetical Address 

ojj jii |*li ytoj 

UUJ 

®®j,j •• |*y_} t^Ab 

I may be permitted to point out that this MahvindSd Bahram 
Ardeshir is probably identical with the writer mentioned in the 
third Colophon of the Iranian Dinkard, which is dated Roz Avan 
Mah Khurdad 1009 He is one of the signatories of the 

Turkabad reply and he api)cars also to have been entrusted 
with the task of actually inditing it. He says so himself in the 
poetical addrc.s.s appended to the letter from which we further 
learn that his great grandfather’s name was identical with his own. 
In other words, his full name was Mahvindad Bahram Ardeshir 
Mahvindad.»« 

I must now advert to a letter which is not included in the 
classified compilation of Darab HormaadySr, which was unknown to 

94. BK folio 19 R, 11 . 4-7 ; Hr folio 351 a, 11 . 9.12 ; D. H. Litli. II. 162. II. IS— I?- 

We have here the name of the famoas scribe Maizpan Faridfin, who gives a long 
pedigiee. Dastur Naushirvan Marzban’s verse translations of the Arda VitSf NSmeh (Pope, 
Lae. at, p. xiv, Iioshangji and llaug, Book of ArdE_Vir 5 f, Introd. xx) and various othet 
tales and episodes arc familiar to students of the Revayets. He appears to have had two 
brothers named Faridun and Bahram. 

W, BK, folio 16 b, 1 . 12 ; HF, folio 349 a, L 9 ; D. H. Lith. II. 161. The name of his 
son Itehvindad Bahram is the sixth in the list, which is a very long one, but which does not) 
contain any other names which can be identified. 

96. BK, folio S b, 11. 7—9 ; IIF. folio 339 a, 11 . ii— 13 ; D. H. Lith. II. ira. 

97. West, S. B. E. XXXVII, Introd. p. xxxvi, 

gS. BK. folio 16 a and h ; HF, folio 34811—3490 ; D. H, Lith. II. l6li 
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Ihe aulhor of the Parsi Prakdsh and also to E. W. West, and which 
Jhas not bucn referred to in any account of the RevSyets with which 
I am acquainted. It is found in the old MS dated 1006 A. Y. in the 
bandwriting of Dastur Barzo Kanadin which I have so often quoted, 
This interesting epistle is addressed by name to Dastur Qawamuddin 
bin Padam bin Ramyar and Behdin Jamshed both of Bharuch, 
and other Zoroastrian residents of Navssri and Surat generally, It 
is the reply to a communication addressed to ihe Basturs of Iran about 
two years previously by Hirbad Bahram the son of Dastur Qawamuddin 
[Padam], In the interval, another missive penned by Farid[un] 
Jamshed, the daughter’s son ( dukhtarsadek ) of Dastur Qawamuddin 
had been sent by the hands of two Behdins named Rustam Surkhab 
and Mahvindad Isfandiar. The Iranians now acknowledge receipt 
of both the epistles and their reply is dated 

jO liji 

"The fourth of the Month of Ardibchesht ( according to ] the 
ancient [ reckoning ] of the year joos Yazdajardi, corresponding to 
Monday [the loth] of Jutnada II 1045 Hijri [ iith November 1635, 
Old Style ].®® 

The Iranians inform their Indian correspondents that their coimtr) 
had been visited in A. H. 1041 [1631-2 A. C.] by a famine whicb 
bad lasted for two years and that it had been subsequently devastatec 
by an epidemic. They further declare that in 997 Yazdajardi [ 163! 
A. C.] and during the reign of Shah Abbas, the Dasturs o 
Iran had suffered such tribulation as was indescribable by tongu* 
or pen, and that two of them had been killed and lost their lives ii 
consequence. The Jwnaspn^meh and several other religious work 
had been taken away by force from them, and they were persecute' 


99, BK. folio ayo & — 87* ik, Foi the date see folio 372 a, U. ij— 15 . 
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because still more books weredenandecl though they had none to give 
The writers afterwards acknowledge •' the receipt of a qaiitikkini 
and the sura of a thousand dinars out of the offerings presented 
io the Atash Balirgm ( tmblagh-i-yak liasar ding/ az nisgr-i-Atash* 
wamktdm ), which had been sent as a present to the Chief Dastur 
( Dchstur-i-Zarndn ) with a Behdin named Mahrnush who had arrived 
in Shiraz from Gujarat. The letter is signed by that dignitary, who 
calls himself, ‘Dastur Bahrain Dastur Ardeshir, resident of Turka- 
bad) ’ and adds a postscript to the effect that no letter which does 
not bear his own seal should be regarded as genuine.^"® 

These particulars concerning the unhappy condition of our 
Iranian brethren and their friendly relations with our own people 
are both new and interesting, but there is in this missive a passage 
which is of even greater significance, and which deserves in conse- 
quence to be given in the origin al. 

A J 

“ Further, they had asked a question in reference to the Ancient 
[ Zoroastrian^ Months, [ and said ] that there was a difference of one 
month between [the reckoning of] Persia- and Hindustan. If they 
are sure that one month has passed out of their minds, and that they 
have missed a month during the years that have elapsed {muddat-M ), 
they may now observe the months according to the Iranian method 
[ i e. adopt the Iranian reckoning ]. But if that [ reckoning ] has des- 
cended to them from ancient times, they may allow it to remain 
until the coming of [ Bahram ] Varjavand.’' 

100. BK, folio 271 b - 272 a. 

101. BE. folio 271 a, 11. 6—10. 
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This explicit pronouncement in a letter written in XO05 A. Y, 

( 163s A. C. ) demonstrates the crroncousncss of a notion which is 
almost universally prevalent even among well-informed Zoroastrkns, 
and which has been sealed with the sanction of all writers on the 
history of our people. That notion is that the Indian Parsis were 
altogether ignorant of the difference existing between the Indian and 
Iranian calendar until the arrival of Dastur Jamasp Hakim VilSyati 
in 1091 A. Y. ( 1722 A,C.y®®. Now it stands out clearly from this 
passage that it had arrested the attention of the priests of Broach so 
early as 1635 A. C., u. more than eighty-six years before Jamasp’s 
visit and supposed discovery. It is further deserving of notice that 
Dastur Bahram Ardeshir— the High priest of all IrSn in his day — had 
with a broad-minded disregard for a small difference which he appears 
with great sagacity to have attributed to some local variation 
existing in the old Iranian system itself, pronounced an opinion of 
which the wisdom was proved but too clearly by the strife and discord 
which resulted afterwards from the adoption of a different course. 

loa. Pdni FrakCish, I. 23, DosSbhSli Framji, History of lliu I’aisis, cd. 1S58, p. 58; 
cd« 1884, 1. 106-7. 

Mnlla Finn, Avijeh Din, p. 13 ; Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. PI, i., 255, 

Sec Gcldner, Prolegomena, vii. note lor the dates of Jamasp’s arrival and departure. 
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There is yet another episUe addressed in this year, 1005 A. Y. 
■(1635-6 A. C.) to the Zoroastrians of Surat, Broach and Navsari, 
which has also remained unnoticed, though a copy of it exists in a 
Manuscript in the Navsari Mehorji Rana Library. Its writer 
Ispandiar Rustam of Kerman acknowledges a letter from the Zoro- 
astrians in India which had been brought by a Behdin named Peshotan, 
and in which some reference had been made to the famine and 
plague which had been raging some time before^i Gujarat. It 
would appear tliat during that period of stress, a Parsi of the name 
of Shapur had gone from India to Pars and become the slave of 
some Musalman who had put out his eyes and now demanded 
seven Tomans as his ransom. This amount was paid, and poor 
Shapur was emancipated and adopted as his own son by the good 
Peshotan, who was anxious to return at once from Hormuz to Surat 
whence he had come by sea. But the sailing season had passed, 
and the two strangers had to tarry for some time with their brethren 
of Kerman. The devotion and praycrfulncss of Peshotan are very 
warmly commended by the writer of the epistle who congratulates 
the entire Zoroastrlan Congregation of Surat on their faithful observ- 
ance of the dictates of the religion. There is in this letter also an 
unmistakable allusion to the difference between the Iranians and 
ourselves in the matter of the R6z Mfih, which furtlier indicates that 
the Parsis of Surat also were not ignorant of its existence. The ^ 
writjfc.'' gives the names of the twelve old ( qadim ) |Zoroastrian months 
and the five GathSs, and gives a date-equation for the guidance of 
his correspondents and the resolution of their doubts, in the following 
words : 

‘UlUi CJjUj j\ 
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“ And ill our calendar on this side, in the last year, the Nauroz . 
'[ according to ] the ancient [ reckoning ], of which the first day was 
lloz Aurmazd, and the last day Roz Khiirdad of the year 1005, fell, 
according to the Arabian reckoning established in the Jalali almanac, 
in the month of Aban Jalali, and it ( i.c. the Nauroz or first day of 
A. Y. 1005) [ corresponded to ] Thursday, the 7tli of Jumada I 
of the year 1045 [ Hijri ]. It is requested that if there is any 
difference, they should see to it (ip. correct it)”.^®® 

In other words, the writer declares that according to the Iranian 
reckoning the first day of Nauroz, 1st Fravardin, 1005 A.Y. = 7th 
Jumada I, 1045 Hijri [ 9th October 1635 A. C, Old Style ], and that if 
the first day of the Indian Nauroz or ist Fravardin had not coincided 
with the 7th Jumada 1 , 104S, A. H. they were to be sure that there was 
some discrepancy, and look to it. It is clear that this explanation 
and equation would have been absolutely uncalled for, if the attention 
of the Zoroastrians in India had not been arrested by the difference 


103. N. M. R. L, Ucvuyel MS. T, 32, pp, 53, 60. The dalc-cqiialion occurs at p. 58, 

11 . 7 - 10 . 

The famine ocemred in the third and fourth years 0. die reign of the Emperor ShSh JahSn 
( i629>30 a. C, ), and it is referred to in all Ihe Mughal Chronicles. “ During the past year,” 
says the author of the Badshahnrimah, " no nun had fallen in the territories of the BSlaghat 
and the drought liad been especially severe about D.anlnlabad. In the present year also [ the 
fourth of the reign ], there had been a deficiency in the bordering countries, and a Mol want 
itt the Dalihin md Gujarat. The inhabitants of these two countries were reduced to the 
direst extremity." Elliot and Dowson, History of India, VII. 24. See also KliSfi Klian, Bibl. 
Ind. ed. 1. 444 ''- 449 > 

Tavernier tells ns that the " mouths of November and December, January, February and 
March were the only months of the year in which one embarks at Hormuz for Sarat or at 
'Snrat for Hormuz ; with Ibis difforeiice, however, that one rarely leaves Surat later than the 
end of February ; but for leaving Hormuz one may wait till the end of March, and even till 
the tjth of April, because then the Western wind which brings the rains to India begins 
.to blow.” Travels, ed. Ball, I, 4-5, 
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between their own Roz Mali and the Iranian. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the year loos A. Y. in which both these epistles were 
indited cannot be assigned to any other than the Common Yazda- 
jardi Era. 

After these two missives, we have an epistle brought by a Belidia 
named Shahriar Rustam Sandal (or Jandel ) to the address of Dastur 
Barzo Kamdin KaiqubSd. It is dated Roz Bahram, Mali Ardibehesht 
1019 Yazdajardi.“* But this is not the only Revayet that was 
addressed directly by tlie Iranian Dasturs to the learned Barzo whose 
reputation appears, as I have shown elsewhere, to have been much 
less circumscribed than that of other erudite Zoroastrians o£ his day. 
We learn from a much longer communication dated three or four 
years later,”' that Dastur Barzo Kamdin had addressed from the 


104. UnsUir liiirzo Kiinidin’s Rovijyel MS in Ihu Mulla Firu!! Lilnary, Kelmtsek's 
Cnliilognc, VIII. 2, n|). 3*)2-4. Tliorc is a copy of this Rovayot in the Imndwtiiing of Dastur 
Emcliji in Ihu Niwsiiri Mchorji RSnS Lihraty also. Catalogue, No. F. 48. This letter of 
1019 A. V. occurs at pp. 30o-i. Thu notice <if this RcvfiyuL in the /V 7 m Pfakiislt ( I. 14) is 
inaccurate in some iniinls. The name of the messenger was not Uuslnm Jandul, but S/iahriir 
Ruslsin Handal. The Inuiiansdu not say lliat “there had been a severe famine in Persia 
for the last two years " ( West in O'miuiriss, 127 \ but tliat “ in the year 1041 Hijri (lC3t-8 
A. C), a famine had occurred in tire Kingdom of Persia, which had lasted for two ycaiSt 
that it bad been followed liy sickness and plague and that many men had died.” 

, dObljxd Cjlij J i 7*^' 

They then repeal the sUilemenl about the Zoroastrians having been persecuted in the 
reign of Shah Abbas I. in the year 997 A. Y., and forced to give up the copies of the 
JSmIspnaraah etc. The writer gives his name as Behdin MullS Minucheher Mulla SiSvakhsh 
inucheher of Kerman. 

105. This letter is one of those added by Dirab Hotmazdyar to his fetlier’s MS, which 
I have called ILF. ( pages A to 0 ). It is transcribed in MK also at the end by an. 
.unknown hand ( folios 267 a to 283 b ), It occurs, besides, in the N. M, R. L MS T. 32^ 
pp. 31-53 and in D. li. Lith. II. 430-44^ 
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" township of Navsari in Gujarat " a budget of doubts and difficulties- 
to the Dastufs of Yaxd, Kerman and Isfahan in A. Y, 1015. The 
messenger employed was an Iranian named Bahrain Mahrban Yazdi. 
To these interrogatories which had been received seven or eight 
years before the date of the reply under discussion ( qayib-t-Jiaft wa 
Jutshl sal pish as in )”®, the Iranians declare that they had been 
unable to give any answers on account of certain adverse circum- 
stances ( H(^tsa-i-riis ). Meanwhile Dastur Barzo had sent another 
letter in which his old questions were reiterated with but small differ- 
ences, and the Iranians now take them together and answer them all. 
This second Revayet associated with the name of Barzo Kamdin is 
unfortunately not precisely dated, but there can be little doubt as to 
the time at which it was written. The original Letter of Inquiry had 
been, as wc are expressly told, penned about 1015 Yazdajardi in 
India, in which the Cinnmon Yazdajardi Eva and no other was ever 
employed by our people, and it seems to me that the reply also 
may be safely assigned to 1022-1023 of the Common Yazdajardi Era 
i.e. to i(j 53 -t(jSd A. C. 

This letter is signed by about eleven Iranian priests and th( 
scribe Bahram Dastur Mahrban Huraki tells us that he has writtci 
it under the orders of Dastw-i-Zamm, DasUir-i-Dasturoji Dastu 
Mavindad Dastur Bahrain Dastur Ardeshir.“^ 

There can be little doubt that this Mavindad Bahr&m Ardesh 
was the son of that BahrSm Ardeshir who is mentioned as th 
Chief Dastur of TurkabSd in the Revayets of Bahman Aspandij 

106. MK, folio 267 b, 11 . r-6 ; HF, Additional page A, 11 . 8-io and page O, 11 , 4-1 
SI M U L MS T. 32, p. 32, U, 4-6. D. II, Lith. H. 431, 11 . i-8 and 445, 11 . 4-6. 1 
petsons with whom Dastur Barzo sent a duplicate copy of his first letter are also nair 
They were two Iranis named Ardeshir Sbahriar Yazdi and Shahriar Rustam ICcrmani, D. 
Lith. II. 44 S) lb S-6« H®*! O, IL 7 - 8 . 

107. M,K. folio 283 a, 11 . 1-4. H, F. Additional page O, 11 , 13-14, D. H, Lith, 
445, 11. 12.13. 
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A. Y.) as well as in the letter of T005 A. Y. It is scarceljr 
necessary to repeat that the Third Colophon of the Iranian Dinkard 
was written by this Mavindid Bahrain, who is now seen to have 
been alive in A. C. llis name occurs, as I have shown, among 

the signatories of the Turkabad Reply in Bahman Aspandiar’s 
RevSyct 996 A. Y. — 1626 A. C.) as well as in the poetical address 
appended to it. Whether the /oop Parsi of the Dinkard Colophon 
must be computed as 1639 A. C. or i(3S9 A. C. is a matter which does 
not concern us here. The names of the other signatories of this 
Revayet are not of much interest but they are given below ; 

Dastur Bahram D. Mavindsd Dastur-i-Dasturan, D. Bahram D. 
Iilahraban ; D. MSvindad D. Rustam ; D. Bakhtafrin D. Jamasp ; 
D. Khusru D. Faridun ; D. Bahram D. Mahraban Suraki ; D, 
Ardeshir I ). Mahraban ; D. Khusru D. Mavindad; D. Mahraban D. 
Naushirvan ; D. Bahrain D. Bahramshah ; D. Rhahriar D. Buzurg- 
Umid.“* 

Two other well known RcvriycLs owe their existence to a dispute 
which arose in the town of Surat on the subject of a Dakhma 
which the wealthy Bchdin Nfmabhai I’unjiri had undertaken to erect 
with a view to its hciiig for the Jirsl time used for the disposal of his 
own body at death. That event occurring before the comjiletion of the 
building, the corpse was preserved in the old Dakhma for two months 
and then consigned to the Now Tower. The ceremonial propriety 
of this procedure was the subject of a fierce controversy in Surat, 
and the matter was at last referred to the Dasturs of Iran for their 
opinion. The reply of the priests of Kerman is addressed to the 
'renowned and greatest Dastur’ {Dastur-i-Muafizam-i-nAmdar) Rustam 
Peshotan and Bchdin Kuvarji, Rehdin Hirji and Hirbad Barzo Mn 


108, MK, folio 283 a, 11 . 7-iS. II.F. Addilionalipago 0 , U. 16-21. N, M. R, L. Tt 
p. 52, 11 , 6-14. U. II. Lith. II. 445, 11 . 15-19. 
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&larba,d of Suri\t.^"° The signatories arc Rustam Dastur Arcleshir, 
Msihrban D. Rustam Mahrban, Rustam D. Minuchehcr, BahmanySr 
D. Naushirvan, Marzban D. BahiSm Marzban, IChvviljah Khusru 
Bundar Faridun, and Mahrban D. Naushirvan Azar.^^®. The letter is 
not dated, but we know from an old DisapoLhi that Nfinabhai Funjia 
died on Roz Ahuramazd Mah Khurdad 1036 A, Y.“^ (Oth January 
1667, New Style), and it may be safely said that the decision of the 
Kerman theologians was pronounced about 1668 A. C. 

This conclusion is borne out by another missive on the same 
subject which is quoted as the MakUb-i-Suratici AdhyUru ( Letter to 
the Surat priests ), and is addressed by name to Dastur Barzo Qawa- 
rauddin, Hirbad Palhan Faridun, Dastur Rustam Khiirshed, Hirbad 
Rustam I’eshotan, Behdin Hirji Nanabhai, B. Nanabhai Narsang, 
Behdin Kuvarji Bahrain and B. Kuvarji Nanabhai and B. Dhanji 
Bahram Bharuchi.^” 

The writers declare that Eirbad Rustam Khurshod Isfandiar had 
addressed tt) them a communication on the subject of the New Dakhma 
on Roz Adar Mali Khurdad 1038 A. Y., and that they had already 
given their opinion on the questions put to them. The present reply 

log, Tliis luUcr occurs in IIF, tolio 4,58 1 )- 46 o a, in my Darab Antogiaph, folio S 33 
S 3 S a, N M K L, T. 32, pp. 60-67, and in U. II. Lilli. 11 . 47 °- 474 - 

This Rublaui Pcsholan was probably Uttslam Ucbhotan Uanijiar, Ihe aulhor of Iho SiSvax'- 
mnidt eic. See mite, p. 236 note. 

Bohdins Kuvaiji and .nirji wcic, as wc Icani fiom Itliis Revnyet itself, Ihc sons of the 
deceased Nanabhai Fanjiii. 

The Mulla Kiiuz Library possesses a Khutdah Avcsla MS wriUen in 1159 A. Y. ( 1790 
A. C. ) by a Mobed Khurshed Edal Uustam Kaindin Barto "Adarlfifi Kaiqnbad Mahyav of 
Surat. (Bhabar’s Descriptive Catalogue of Avesta, Pahlavi and Pasand MSS. No. 22). 

no. HF, folio 460 a ; my DiitSb autograph, folio 533 b ; N M B L T, 32, p. 6? ; D. H,, 

liith. II. 474 « 

li:, Hrd Prakush, 1 . 15. 

112, HF, folios 4SS a»4s8 b j my Darib autograph, folios S 35 ^”"537 ^ H. Lilb, 
II. 475-480. This Rustam Khurshed is the Rustam Rhurshed Aipandiar who is mentioned 

X in in the next paragraph. He was the grandson of Dastur Aspandiiir Bahinan of Surat 
0 is mentioned in ttie RevSycts of 1626-7, and great-grandson of the Dastur Bahman 
Faridun of Surat whose name occurs in the RevSyet of Kaus Mahyar. The names of 
Rehdins Hlnabhai Narsangji and Kuvarji BahrSm occur in a document dated Boz rs-S-Samvat 
2741 ( 6 June 1683 ), Pant PraMsh, 1 . 18-19. 
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■which contains their answers to several other points of ritual and 
dogma is dated 

iXA **?*> iU^ jjj 

liii' yii>y jii lS^^jiWaI y^ut 

“Roz Daipadin the triumphant, of the auspicious month Dai 
[ according to ] the ancient [ reckoning ] of the Farsi year 1039. 
Written on ( i ith ] of the month of Rabi the first, of the year 
1081 Hijri, Written in the town of Kerman." 

The date equation Roz Daipadin M 5 h Dai 1039 Farsi = iith 
Rabi I. 1081 A. H. (= 29 July 1670, New Style) demonstrates 
that the year 1039 inust be assigned to the Common Yazdajardi 
'Mtz, although it is expressly called Farsi (i. e. Farsi). 

Several other letters were received in India from the Iranian 
priests after this Mahtnb, but it is the latest of those included in 
the Classified Compilation of Oirab Hormazdyar of which there is an 
autograph dated only nine years later, (1048 A. Y,) in the Bombay 
University Library, and another transcribed a year or two afterwards, 
in my own possession. I do not propose to speak of these missives 
at any length. They were written after the use of the Common 
Yazdajardi Era had been firmly established in Iran, and they are 
of no great interest besides. Some of them are mentioned in the 
Farsi Fraliush and in West’s list in the Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, but I have in the course of these researches, found two 
or three others which were known to neither of them. 

A Manuscript in the NavsSri Meherji Rana Library contains 
a copy of an epistle dated Roz Bahram ( or Bahman ), Mah Mahr, 
1050 A. Y. It is the reply of the Dasturs of Turkabad, Sharfabad 
and Isfahan to an Indian missive written on Roz Fravardin, Mah 


113, My Sarab aulograpb, folio 537 a ; D. H, Lith. IL 48a 
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Fravardin, 1048 A. Y. Eight questions relating to ceremonial 
matters arc answered, and there is a long list of Iranian names at 
the end. The first signature is that of Bastur llahram Daslur 
Mahvindad Rustam Anushirvan TurkSbady. He was probably the 
chief Dastur of Turkabad at the time, and there need be no hesitation 
in identifying him with the writer of the fourth and fifth colophons 
of the Iranian MS of the Dinkard.”* The letter must have been 
written in the lOSOth year of the Common Yazdajardi Era, as it is 
scarcely likely that the Iranian reply to an Indian missive of 1048 
A. Y. ( 1679 A. C. ) could have been written twenty-two years after- 
wards in 1050 A. 20 Y. ( 1701 A. C. ). 

A letter addressed by the Iranian priests to Dastur JSmasp 
Asa of Navsari in reply to some interrogatories transmitted by him 
to Persia is sometimes mentioned by Parsi writers as the Reviyet 
of Jamasp AsS. The author of the P&r&i Prakash informs us that 
the original Indian letter was indited in 1721 A. C. Unfortunately, 
the date of the Reply is not at ail mentioned, nor is there any refer- 
ence to the public or private Library in which a copy can be found, 
I must confess that I have never come across any, myself.”® 

There is then a letter dated Roz Bad (Govad ) Mah Khurdad 
1113 A. Y., 26 Shawwal 7156 A. H., 28 Adar C65 Jalali (13 Decem- 
ber 1743 A. C.). The Indians addressed are the Dastur-i-Daslur- 
zadeh Mobed Kaus and the Dastur Darab son of Mobed Sohrab of 


114. N M R L, T. 32, pp. 71-76. The date of the Indian letter will be found at p 7r, 

1 7, ibe name of the principal signatory is given as Dastur Bahram Dastur M. 4 hvindad 
TurkSlSdy only in the Persian Colophon at p. 75, 11 . 8-9. The names of his grandfather and 
greal-giand&ther and the date of tlie Reply are given in anotlicr Colophon in Avesta-Pahlavi 
at p. 74 - 

“ This copy which constitutes the Manuscript B[ofthe Dinkard] was afterwards ap- 
proved ty Bahram son of Mahvindad son of Rustam son of Anoshakruban of Turkabad, who 
blesses the writer of the Second Colophon, on the day Tishlar of the month Vohumon in 
the year 1038 Yaalajardi ( i8th AngusL 1669 ) ” West, S. B. B. XXXVII, Introd. p. xxxvi. 

I13. PSm Frakash, I. 39. According to a Tcaoarikh-UKhSndiiHd'Dastur JSmISsp as 6 i 
{ Gujarati ), the letter was written two years earlier i.e, in 17 ig A. C. ( p, 9 ). 
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^urat. This is the reply of the priests of Yazd and Kerman to a 
series of twenty questions sent about four years before (1109 A. Y. ) 
by the Qadrai leaders to their brethren in Iran, about the differences 
in ritual practice and the Roz Mah between themselves and the 
Shahanshahis^® 

Another epistle onthe same burning question of the day was 
addressed from Kerman to Mobed M&nakji Navroji Rustamji Sett 
exhorting him to take the lead in guiding his Indian brethren aright 
in this matter. The communication is undated, but as Manakji Sett 
died on Roz rz, Mah 7, 1117 A. Y. ( 19 April, 1748 A. C. ) and as the 
Adaran built by him in Bombay in Ii 03 A. Y. ( 1733 A. C. ) as well 
,as a Dakhma erected at his expense in the neighbourhood of Surat 
is expressly referred to, it is probable that it was written about 
1747-8 A. It is even possible that he did not live to read it. 

A third despatch on the same subject is dated Roz Gosh, Mah 
Khurdad T138 A. Y., and Monday the 17th of llajab 1182 A. H, 

{ 27th November 1768 A. C. ) It is addressed to Dastur Darab b, 
Dastur Sohrab, D. Kaus b. D. Faridun, D. Kaus son of Rustam 
Shahriar, and Behclin Sohrab son of Kaus, B. Ratanshah son of 
Minuchehershah, B. Dhanjishah son of Minuchehershah, B. Kaus 

n6. DaiUir Erachji’s MS ( N M R L, No. F. 60 ). pp. 90-124. For the names see p. 91 
11 . 9-12, for the date of the Reply, p. 122, U. 1-3. Dastur Kins was DasLut KSus Pandoft 
Mnnaijam of Sural, Pirsi PfokSshl. Dastur Darab SohrSb was the lamous teacher of 
Anquetil. Ibid, I, 49. 

117. Dastur Erachii’s MS (N 51 B L, No. P 60 ), pp. 125-131. 

1 18. Pani Pf-abitsh, I. 36 and 30. The Dakhma was probably the otic consecrated 
at Navsari on Roz 1 1-4-1116 A. Y- ( 30th January. 174? )• I- 36 - 

119. Dastur Eraebji’s MS, pp. SS' 7 ®^‘ names are at p. 59 . It i-Si and the date af 
p. 77 . 11 . S- 7 . 

Dastur Kaus Rnslam Shahriar was the third son of the welUknown Dastur _ Rustamjj 
Shahriarji of Odwara. PoYsi Prahdsh, I, 60. Behdin Sohrab Kaus was Sohrahji KSvas^ 
Neka’atkl^n, Ibid, 48. B. Dhanjishah Minuchehershah { or Manjishah ) was the Engli^ 
East India Company’s broker at Surat, and a munificent and zealous patron of the Qadmis. 
IHi, 69. Raianjishah his younger brother was a great Qiliector ofbool^ and Manusenpte 
and a Fahlavi and Persian scholar to boot. Ibid, ji, Kaus the son of _ 51 anak was probably 
Kvasji Manakji Sayer. The SSyers are still Qadmis. Ibid, 76. 
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son of Miinak, B. ilustam son of llatan, and Hakim Jiji son oE 
Bal^man. 

Lastly, we possess the Eeplies of the Iranian Dastiirs ofYazd 
and Kerman to a series of Seventy-eight questions sent by the Qadmi 
leaders of Sural. The messenger was Ervad Ksus Rustam Jalil, 
the father of the famous Mulla Firflz. The date of the Replies which 
ai'e available both in the original Persian and in a Gujarati trans-. 
lation is Roz Khurdad Mah Aban, 1142 A. Y, ( 18th April, 1773 
A. 

Before summing up the results of this inquiry, let me give a list of 
all those Revaycts or Letters which have passed in review before us“^ 


J20, Pi'irsi FfoiaiJi, 1 . SO. „ . 

121, There is a list of the Persian Eewels in Wist, Gninilriss, 1,12,5.7. Besides the 
notices in the FUrsi PrakUsh, lher« is an account in tiro Cama Momorinl Volume, from the pen 
of Mr. l),vlimanji llttlnSmji Ealcl, Our Kos, 1 _ and 2 and perhops No, 3 also are cited in 
Biiiib ] lonnuMlyar’s Cuinpilalion as the RevS.fet-i~NarimSn £tlishaiij>'. No. 4 is his RevSytt or 
Mnkiib-i.J'asii. No. 5 is cjuotcd by him as the Maktab'i'ManeksM CAan^i/iab, md the 
reply is undoubtedly so called in IIF., the Manuscript written liy his father. Folio 202b, 
lelt hand corner, (tiome of the letters of the heading have been cut olf by the binder). 
West’s suggestion that the Md^tuhH-Mmehhah is “ nearly a duplicate " of the Ramyet-i-f^S 
is thus negatived by the parent Manusciipt, which was demonstrably one of Darab’s principal 
sources. No. 6 ls generally quoted by Baiab as the Revayct-i-Kama Bohrii and seme- 
times as the RfvayeH-R'<i«i<^ I have shown that they are leally one and the same, and 
1 am sure tliat West would liave experienced no difliculty in “ fixing their identity” if ho had 
hud access to the oiiginal Iranian autograph nnd UK. No. 8 is the Classifiei’s Revilyct or 
ilfaX’/ai.j-Kamdin Shapnr and is cxpiossly connected with the name of that person in the 
headings inaeitcd in his father’s manuscript ; (folios 203b, 228b, 250b, left hanil cornets.). No. 9 
is the RiVayct-i-Kaus JCaindin, but extracts from it arc also entered under the name of RSus 
Kani&n, The fact is that they are identical, KamSn being only another form of the name 
F^din, No. 10 is the Mablab-i-Fandiht MarsbCtti, No. J2 figures os the Maktub-i-Daslttr 
KanMn Facktm, hut it is also spoken of as the MaktUbd-ArdeshiT Naushvtmn, Indeed, it is 
so called in IIF, folio 460b' Ho. 13 goes under the name of the Bevayel or MaJtiub-i-KSas 
Mahyar, All the citations from No. 14 are said to bo derived from the Revayehi-Bahmaa 
Pttajioi and the explanation, pet-haps, is that Funjil was the familiar or abUevialed form of the 
name Aspandiat. No. 19 is referred to as the Babai-i-Moahi RiuiabAai Pmjia, and No, so 
as the Makiib or Tumm’i-Sutaiia Adhyam, Nos. 11, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 21.26 do not appear 
to have been known to Darab. On the other hand, he gives credit for several passages to a 
Reoayei-i'Shapt^ lihofuM which it has been hitherto impossible to trace or identify. A 
messenger of the name of Shapiir is mentioned in the Letter of Aspandiar Sohrab ( No- S ) S'® 
having brought a Beply from Iran some time before. HF 197b, 11, lo-ii, MK, 137b, 11. 11-12. 
It, II. Lith, II, 449, ll, 13-14. Whether or not he was identical with the Sbapnr Ssa who 
brought the Despatch of 896 A. Y. it is impossible to say, but there is no ground for supposing 
SISpur Asa to have been a brother of Changa Asa’s. Chinga Asa does not appear, so for 
as is known, to have had a brother of the name of Shapur. See the Bhagarsath Vmshavli^ 
p. 223 for the NainagtvJian ot the family. 
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Name of Messenger, 
or Person addressed. 

1 Nariman Idiishang. 

2 Naushirvan Kluisrii 

and MarzbSn 
Isfandiar. 

3 Behdin Farrukh- 

bakhsh Nauroz 
Fariburz and two 
other trader's. 

4 

5 Aspandiar Sohrab. 

6 ShapurAsa. 

7 Isfandiar Yazdiar 

and Rustam of 
Cambay. 

S Kamdin ShUpur 
Khanbriiti. 

9 Kaus Kamdin. 

10 Faridan Marzban. 

11 Letter to the I)a.s- 

tur.s of Broach. 

12 Letter to Dastur 

Kamdin Padam 
of Broach. 


Dates occurring 
in Manuscripts. 

847 Yazdajardi or Parsi. 
850 [ or 85s (?) ] Yazda- 
jardi. 

880 Yazdajardi p/d 
Rtjn. 


885 Yazdajardi. 

(No date). 

S96 Yazdajardi. 

904 Yazdajardi. 

938 Yazdajardi == pdd 
Ilijri. 

922 (?) 

(No date). 

(No date). 

967 Yazdajardi. 


Resultant Dates 
in the Christian Era,. 

1478 A. C. 

1480 A. C. 


iSn A. C. 


1516 A C. 

Circa 1520 A. C. 
1527 A. 0 . 

153s A. 0 . 


1558 A. C. 

Circa 1570 A. C. 
Circa 1580 A. C. 
Circa 1580 A. C. 

1597 A. C. 


I have shown ihai Nns. 4 and 6 in West’s list ore really not two distinct Reoisfets^ 
hut one and the same Reply quoted under dilTcicnl names. So No. 7 is idcalical with No- 
23, No. 9 with No. to, and No, 3 with No. 12. The quotations in the latter ( the MaktS^-^ 
Sh^ur Bhanuhi ) rcscmhlc, os he has pointed out, the extracts from the Aevayets of Sh^p& 
Asa [ i,e, Kfimn Bohra or Ks^a Asa ] and Kamdin Shdpur, and it is not impossible that this 
so-called R&oayet-i-ShA^ir Bharuchi ovres its name to some confasion in the mind of Darab or 
in his sources. Similarly, there can be little donbtj that his No, 20 is only No, 16 under anoAei 
name. Nos- 17 and 19 and 24 are not really Answers received from Persia, but Oompilotions 
made in India by our own Daslurs of such of the Iranian Replies as they could obtain or 
thoiMrl important. It will he thus seen that there are in West’s list only eighteen RevSyets 
whiui arc really distinct or original. 
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13 MShySr. 

14 !B&hman Aspan- 

dlar. 

15 Letter to Dastur 

Kamdin Fadam 
and Behdin lAsa 
Jamshed. 

16 Letter of Ispandiar 

Rustam to the 
Behdins of Surat, 
Broach and Nav- 
sari. 

Vj Letter to Dastur 
Barzo Kamdin 
brought by Shah- 
riiir Rustam 
Handal (or Jan- 
del), 

j8 Another Letter to 
Dahtur Barzo 
Kamdin. 

19 Letter to Dastur 

Rustam Pesho- 
tan and others on 
the subject of the 
“ New Dakhma, 

20 Letter to the 

Adhygrus of 
Surat. 

21 Letter to Dasturs 

of Broach, Nav- 
' sSri and Cambay. 


970 Yazdajardi (?) 

996 Yazdajardi, 

Hijn. 

1005 Yazdajardi, to^s 
Hijri. 

lOoS Yazdajardi, 

Hijn. 


1019 Yazdajardi. 


(No date); (seven or 
eight years after 
iois Yazdajardi). 
(No date). 


1039 Pii'f'ih 1081 Hijri. 
1050 Yazdajardi. 


Circa 1600 A. 0 » 
1626-7 A. C. 

163s A. 0 . 

1635 A. C. 

1649 A. C. 

Circa 1653-4 A. 0 . 

Circa r668 A. C. 

1670 A, C. 

1681 A. C. 



172 T A. 0 . (?) 


22 Letter lo Dastur 

J 5 masp Asa of 
NavsSri. 

23 Letter to Mobed 

Kaus and Dastur 
DSrab Sohrab. 

24 Letter to Manakji 

Nowroji Rustam- 
ji Sett. 

25 Letter to Dastur 

Darab SohrSb 
and others of 
Surat. 

26 Looter Revayet. 

('78 Questions). 


(?) 

11 13 Yazdajardi, 7/56 1743 A. 0 . 

Htjri, 

(No date). dim 1748 A. C. 

1138 Yazdajardi, 1182 176SA. 

Hijru 


1142 Yazdajardi, nSG 1778 A. C. 
IHpi, 


A glance at the above list will show that among these twenty-six 
missives, six do not contain any date and consequently do not cuter 
into the question at all. In other words, they have no bearing on the 
point at issue and may be pul out of court at once. They are Nos. 
S, 10, II, 18, 19, and 24. 

Of three others Nos. 9 i 13 Jiiid 22 the date.s are uncertain or un- 
verified. Of these Nos. 1 3 and 22 are of scarcely any importance, and 
there can be little doubt that if their alleged dates are hereafter 
substantiated, they will be found to belong to the dmmon Yazda- 
jardi Era. 
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These nine epistles eliminated, the question we have to answer 
is whether the dates found in the remaining seventeen arc counted 
from the Ordinary Yazdajardi Era (A. Y. ) or the Parsi (A 20 Y). 

This question is easily answered so far as 7 tine out tlie seventeen 
Revayets are concerned. These nine are, as will be at once evident 
on a reference to the table, dated in the Ynzdajardi as well as tlie Hijn 
Era. They are Nos. 3, 8, 14, 15, 16, 20, 23, 25, 26, and it would be 
almost an insult to the intellligence of the reader to make any formal 
attempt to prove that the equations are true only of the Common 
Yazdajardi Era. We may take it then, that the Iranian writers of these 
nine despatches were reckoning from the Ordinary Yazdajardi Era, 
although in one case (No, 20) the word used is F&rsi ( or Parsi) and 
not Yazdajardi. It may be also noticed that the equation 880 A. Y. s 
916 A. H. (No. 3) clearly demonstrates that the Ordinary Yazdajardi' 
Era was current in Persia so early at least as 1511 A. C. 

It follows that there are only eight Rcvilycts about which the 
question of Ordinary or Tarsi czxi arise. These arc Nos. 1,2, 4,6, 
7, 12, 17 and 21. I may be permitted here to repeat that with respect 
to two, if not three of them, ( Nos. i, 12 and 2 ) the evidence in our 
possession is absolutely conclusive. We are expressly told in No. 3 
that the messenger of No. r which is dated in 847 Yazdajardi or 
Parsi, had visited Persia tlnrty-five years before the year 880 A. Y. or 
916 A. H. in which No. 3 itself was written. This means, if words 
have any meaning, that Nariman Hushang’s visit must have taken 
place about the 845th year of the Common Yazdajardi Era, (880 A.Y. 
= 916 A. H. :si5ii A. C)— 3SS845 A. Y. = 1476 A. C. The 
-case of No. 12 is equally easy to decide. The date is 967 A. Y., and 
we know from the evidence of a reliable MusalmSn contemporary— 
;the author of the Farhang-i-JakGMgiri—tYcsk the writer, Dastur 
Ardeshir NaushirvSn Kermani had come to India at the express 
invitation of the Emperor Akbar, who himself died in 1605 A. C, 
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Now, tho gC^th year of the Contmn Yazclajardi Era was equivalent to 
the 1 597th year of the Era of Christ. The 967111 year of the Panl Bra, 
1617 A. C. would take us into the middle of the reign of the Rnipcror 
JahSngir, and must be pronounced absolutely inadmis.sible. 

Let us now consider No. 2. It hvery prolahly tlic reply referred 
to in No. 3, as hav Ing been sent with Naushirvan Khiisni and IMarzban 
IspandiSr, tuaenty-ninc years before the year 8S0 A. Y. =916 A. H., 
(1511 A. C.), in which No. 3 itself was written. It follows that the 
real date must b e somewhere about 1481 A. C. and correspond to the 
Ssoth year of the Common Yazdajardi Era. In a word, it seems to 
me that when the first three Revayets are viewed in the proper light 
a& members of a series^ there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
years given in their colophons are to be counted from the Common 
Yazdajardi Era. 

So far, the argument is exceedingly simple and we arc on per- 
fectly safe ground. It i.s not pretended that the caso.s of No.s. 4, 
6, and 7 arc on cx arlly the .same footing. The cvi<lcncc In refer- 
ence to them i.s, I admit, not so ca.sy to follow. It i.s dorived 
from much more recondite .sources, and i.s also much more compli- 
cated. But I venture to think that it is, wlicii everything is con- 
sidered, not the less satisfactory. It is not nccc.s.sary to recapitu- 
late that evidence, but I may be permitted to point out that those three 
Letters also are members of a series coming between the Reviiyet 
of 1511 A. C. (No. 3) and the Reply of 1558 A, C. ( No. 8). In 
•.other words. Nos. 4, 6 and 7, together with the undated reply 
brought by Aspandifir SohrSb ( No. 5 ) belong to the intervening 
period of 47 years, and have to be consistently arranged mWn 
thsse limits. It seems to me that any one who attempts to do so 
will find it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to assign the years 
88s, 896 and 904 to any other than the Common Yazdajardi Era, if 
he will only gpve their due weight to the Indian and Iranian names 
and the other considerations I have adduced. 
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The Revriyels which have yet to be considered arc the letters 
of" 1019 A. Y. and 1050 A. Y. They belong lo the middle and last 
quarter of the Seventeenth Century, when the use of the Ordinary 
Era was becoming more and more common in Iran. The first of 
them was addressed to Dastur Barzo Kamdin Kaiqubad who was 
certainly alive in 1649 A. C., and whose name occurs in the 
Maktilb-^-SuvaiiCi Adhyaru which is expressly dated 1039 A. Y. 
1081 Hijii (1670 A. C). The second is of no great importance 
and was written at a period when the Pant Era had become all but 
obsolete in Persia itself, and the fact that the name of the writer of 
the fourth colophon of the Dinkard which is dated in the 1038th 
year of the Ordinary Yazdajardi Era occurs in it points clearly to 
the lOSoth year also belonging to the same Era. 

The sum and substance of the whole matter may be put in a few 
word.s. Out of a total of twenty-six despatches from Persia the dates 
of seventeen only can be discovered and verified. In mne of 
these the corrosponding Ilijri years are expressly given and there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that they arc dated in the Commn 
Yazdajardi Era. The argument in favour of the dates found in t/iree 
others being assigned lo the same era is as simple as it is conclusive, 
Bud the evidence in our possession entitles us to predicate the same 
thing about the other five with reasonable^ if not absolute certainty. 
Looked at in another way, it seems clear that so far as the Reva- 
yels written in Persian from the 15th to the i8th Century are 
concerned, there is not one which contains any positive evidence of 
the Iranians having been in habit of calculating from the twentieth 
year of Yazdajard. 

This does not mean that there is no instance at all of the 
conscious and intelligent use of the A. 20 Y. or Parsi Era in any 
of the Pahlavi MSS written during that period. It is not deniec 
that the Parsi Era was employed at one time in that country 
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but it is also true that " the acciislomeJ formula for the 
twentieth year" was often inserted by Iranian scribes of the i6th 
and I yih Centuries, although "the years wore not counted from the 
Twentieth year.” The thing that now remains to bo done is to 
examine the evidence — external and internal— in each case and 
draw a dividing line between those Pahlavi Manuscripts in which the 
formula is used with a full understanding of its meaning, and those in 
which it is employed mechanically or as a mere matter of form. The 
present writer trusts that some competent Pahlavi scholar will 
undertake that part of the inquiry, and begs permission to invite 
attention to the numerous points of contact between these Revayets 
and the colophons of Iranian MSS in Pahlavi, which he has indicated 
for the first time in these pages. 
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